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OUR ARMY OF THE FUTURE: 
THE NEED FOR DECENTRALISATION 


PUBLIC opinion, as indicated by utterances in Parliament and on 
the platform, and by letters to and articles in the Press, seems 
to have come to the conclusion that there is something wrong in 
the working of our present Army Administration. It comes up 
on many points and in many ways: the commotion over the 
handling of the Prisoners of War question is one instance, with 
the feelings aroused not only as regards what was done and left 
undone, but also in respect to the efforts made to conceal the 
facts, with consequent evasions in Parliament. In the comments 
on the action with regard to soldiers and the General Election, 
showing an ignorance of opinion in both Army and country, we 
find another instance; as also in the discussion about Soldiers’ 
Graves, ‘ The spirit of needless interference, the spirit which even 
claims its right to pursue the soldier after he is dead, and prevent 
his family from putting a stone over his grave.’ 

The protests against the protection from Military Service of 
civilian clerks of military age at the War Office tell the same 
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tale; whilst the pathetic mistakes over demobilisation, with its 
arresting incidents, show how easy it is to stumble when the 
human element is ignored. Instances-of needless and irritating 
red tape find their way with frequency into the columns of the 
Press and form a subject of merriment on the music-hall stage. 

Further, let it be remembered that open expression of dissatis- 
faction is confined to the few who take the trouble to write or 
to speak in public, and that there are numberless other cases 
which are discussed by the man in the street, in the Army and 
out of it. 

If the feelings which animate these undoubted questionings 
could be collected and analysed, it would probably be found that 
they arise from a belief that somehow or other the War Office is 
out of touch with feeling in the Army and in the country; that 
it lacks humanity; that it is slow and needlessly bureaucratic ; 
that its first instinct is to say ‘No,’ and only to yield consent 
grudgingly when forced to do so; that its organisation is too im- 
personal, and such that there is no individual responsibility for 
any of its actions, no possibility of bringing to book a named 
individual other than the Secretary of State himself; that it lays 
down too many rules and regulations in a needlessly complicated 
way ; that it tries to do too much itself, and leaves far too little 
to the discretion of the outside military organisation ; that its com- 
plicated finance is but a mixture of extravagance and of stingi- 
ness—wasting pounds and shillings in many fields of expenditure 
and at the same time, by meannesses out of all proportion to the 
result, extracting the halfpence from the pockets of underpaid 
officers and men; that, isolated from the Army and the public, 
it lives in an atmosphere of its own untouched by outside in- 
fluence ; that under these unhealthy conditions it has developed 
the disease that goes by the name of megalomania or ‘ swelled 
head,’ and that the ailment shows itself in ways that cause irrita- 
tion and annoyance; that taking advantage of its freedom from 
control, its action is often arbitrary, inconsiderate, and unjust to 
individuals who are either powerless to resist, or are made 
so by their innate loyalty and sense of discipline ; last, and perhaps 
worst of all, that the whole trend of its action is towards cramp- 
ing initiative in its subordinates and preventing the full use of 
their faculties, thus checking the development in them of the 
qualities of self-reliance and resource. 


The writer is of opinion that there is considerable ground for 
this somewhat formidable indictment, and that the causes that 
give rise to it are capable of explanation ; further, he is convinced 
that there is no need for leaving things as they are, and that the 
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coming reorganisation of the Army, inevitable after the conclu- 
sion of peace, affords a unique opportunity for making the 
necessary changes. 

Centralisation and ‘red tape’ in the Army is no new story— 
like the poor, it has always been with us. The records of the 
Napoleonic Wars are full of it ; whilst in many a striking passage 
Kinglake in his History of the Crimean War indicates its astonish- 
ing growth in 1854. The evil undoubtedly owes its rise centuries 
ago to the original mistrust in Parliament and in the nation of 
a standing Army, and from that sprang the centralised civilian 
control over all military matters in general, and over expenditure 
in particular—a spirit which is alive to-day in the Treasury and 
on the financial side of the War Office. From this grew the rigid 
laying down of regulations to cover every conceivable case, which 
left nothing to the officer in peace routine calling for thought 
and initiative, and in itself tended to produce, and did produce, 
a race of officers with narrowed outlook and conservative instincts, 
and so helped to evolve the feeling against change which has 
survived even to the present day. 

Further, the first of military virtues, discipline, for which our 
Army is so distinguished, in some directions has been made an 
agent for ‘red tape’; it has been utilised to crush that divine 
spirit of discontent which should be the main cause of progress. 

Lord Wolseley, the man who did most in the nineteenth cen- 
tury to encourage thought and self-reliance in the Army, refers 
to it when he talks of ‘Old Adjutant-General Pipeclay’ and 
‘Lieut.-General Sir Regulation Routine,’ phrases which have not 
yet lost their meaning. Due to his zeal and that of his school, 
much was accomplished in the way of reform, but five and twenty 
years ago “ Bound hand and foot in civilian red tape’ and ‘A War 
Office that stinks in the nostrils of the Army’ were phrases con- 
stantly in the mouth of that of one of his lieutenants who knew the 
War Office best, and who, more than anyone, effected most for 
reform within it. 

After the close of the South African War the War Office was 
reorganised at the hands of the Esher Committee, ‘The first 
organic change in the system of War Office Administration since 
the partial reconstruction effected as a result of the painful 
experiences of the Crimean War.’ 

The inquiry was searching and the remedies suggested radical, 
and the country is under a lasting debt to the Committee for 
what was achieved as the result of the recommendations adopted, 
as also for recommendations which, alas! were never carried into 
effect. 

The Committee’s Report speaks of the need for. decentralisa- 
tion in plain language still strangely applicable : 
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The natural results of an inordinately centralised system have been the 
destruction of initiative in the Army. Officers have been brought up in 
- peace times to refer everything to superior authority, and to shun the 
responsibility of taking action. The Army is tied and bound in the toils 
of excessively complex and minute regulations drawn up without any regard 
to the essentia] requirements of modern war, and requiring expert inter- 
pretation. 

We are absolutely convinced that if the Army is to be trained to exercise 
the initiative and independence of judgment which are essential in the 
field, its peace administration must be effectively decentralised. The object 
should be to encourage the assumption of responsibility as far as possible. 


The same note runs through the whole Report : 


Too much correspondence of a useless and sometimes irritating nature. 

The need of relieving the War Office of functions which it does not and 
cannot possibly discharge. 

We are firmly convinced that no internal reform of the War Office 
organisation can be permanent or effective which is not based on a sound 


system of decentralisation. 

We have proposed a complete system of decentralisation of administra- 
tive work and financial changes in the interest of sound economy, and 
increased responsibility of the military administrators of the Army. 


The following are interesting sidelights which have a bearing 
to-day : 

(1) In recommending the giving of large powers to local administrators 
[the Report says] the result would be to relieve the War Office, and especi- 
ally the Adjutant-General’s office, which has been described in evidence 
before the Dawkins Committee as ‘ Hopelessly disorganised,’ of a vast 
amount of business which they cannot now effectively transact. 

(2) The Committee recommends the application of the Territorial prin- 


ciple to the Arms other than Infantry. 
(3) The Committee have come to the conclusion that no branch of the 


War Office move urgently requires radical reform than that of the 


Accountant-General. 
(4) In place of sending trivial complaints and communications to the 


War Office, the public will learn to address the local Commanders. 


In the concluding paragraph of the Final Report we find the 
following : 


We have endeavoured to devise a system so completely decentralised 
that the sense of responsibility must in time be brought home to individuals 
and that incompetence must be revealed. There can be no doubt that the 
lack of initiative, which can be traced directly to the defects of our military 
administration, was a source of weakness to our Arms in South Africa. 


The preceding extracts indicate clearly how strong was the 
feeling of the Committee in favour of decentralisation, and if its 
recommendations had been carried out much would have been 
saved in the present War. 

The decentralisation proposals however were-only a part of 
the Report—the formation of a General Staff, the general re- 
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organisation of the Army and its preparation for war were press- 
ing necessities which took a first place, improvement in admini- 
stration receiving less attention. 

These larger questions absorbed the energies of the newly 
formed Council, and the cause of decentralisation suffered in 
consequence, especially when it is realised that the carrying through 
of a scheme of radical delegation was a complex task, conflict- 
ing with traditions and vested interests and one which it seemed 
the business of nobody in particular to father. 

Something was of course accomplished but not very much, 
difficulties in connexion with the divorce of Administration from 
Command early showed themselves, whilst the form of Army 
Accounting proved an obstacle which no one had apparently the 
knowledge and the wish to overcome. The rooted dislike of the 
Treasury and of the Financial side of the War Office to lessen 
their control in any degree was probably the most important factor 
of all. 

Further, as things turned out, the very form of the reorganisa- 
tion proved a stumbling-block: the large powers given to the 
newly created Directors over all matters concerning them, not 
only in, but outside, the War Office, tended, in the absence of 
bulk delegations to Outside Commands, to bring matters of minute 
importance to Whitehall for settlement. 

Thus it came about that more than ever the War Office looked 
upon itself as the place in which all power was to be centralised 
and all thinking was to be done, and as the point from which. 
strings were to be pulled to direct the puppets of the show, even 
at the further limits of the stage. 

Much and excellent work was done but in a highly 
centralised way, the subjects dealt with ranging from those of 
the highest policy down to administrative matters of small detail. 

Under the system of Army Accounting almost every subject 
with a financial bearing falls under a number of subheads, each 
one of which is administered from its military aspect by a Mili- 
tary branch and from the financial side by a Financial branch. 
Such questions had accordingly to be referred to a number of 
branches before a considered conclusion could be reached. “Hence 
the minuting and cross-minuting which the Esher Committee 
hoped to abolish went on with redoubled vigour. 

The absence of personal responsibility became a marked 
feature ; there were few even minor matters which a Councillor 
could decide on his own. 

In regard to matters of real importance involving policy, the 
system of decisions by the Army Council after Round Table dis- 
cussions had much to recommend it, but in the settlement of 
minor matters of an administrative nature the absence of per- 
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sonal decisions is a grievous drawback ; in business organisations, 
it is Managers, and not Boards, who achieve success. 

The Round Table systema, the personnel being junior officers 
and civil servants, had to be applied to many of the smaller ques- 
tions. Compromise and an absence of responsibility was the 
result, whilst decisions were given in the name of the Army 
Council by subordinates in matters referred from Commands by 
senior officers of experience who, with the necessary powers, 
could have settled them very much’ better themselves. This 
system did not stimulate self-reliance in Commands; it wasted 
brain-power and resulted in loss of time and efficiency. 

Nothing, or next to nothing, was done to hand over to the Com- 
mands the routine work connected with personnel, and the great 
Corps, despite the recommendation of the Esher Committee, were 
kept centralised ; in fact it may be safely affirmed that nothing 
effective was accomplished in the way of putting out the small 
things, and retaining only those matters of principle and policy 
with which alone the War Office should in theory concern itself. 
As an organisation the War Office had failed to achieve the com- 
bination of central control in matters of principle with delega- . 
tion of details and administration. 

Such was the position when the War broke out: a highly 
centralised, cumbrous, and slow-moving machine ; able to do the 
work of the Army of its ther size, but with a labour out of pro- 
portion to the results achieved ; a horsed coach, as it were, carry- 
ing its load safely, slowly, laboriously, not the swiftly propelled 
machine which modern methods rendered possible. No wonder, 
- when the War broke out and the strain came, that the horses 
could not pull the weight. 

The change was instantaneous, and the amount of correspon- 
dence increased to many timesits former volume. The War Office 
was the one place to communicate with on the affair of the 
moment, because the inquirer had never been trained ‘ to address 
the Local Commander.’ The offers of service from retired officers 
and others at once swamped the Military Secretary's Department, 
and it was long before it got into working order again. Letters 
from eutside on every subject, visitors in the shape of inquirers, 
would-be contractors, applicants for work, bombarded Whitehall ; 
all this was in addition to the vast increase of work involved, not 
only by a state of war, but by the sudden increase in size of the 
Army which Lord Kitchener saw to be immediately necessary. 
Into the deiivery-boxes of the Central Registry flowed an unending 
stream of correspondence on every subject great and small, from 
matters which affected the fate of the Empire down to questions 
of the most minute importance. Heroic efforts were made, retired 
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officers and newly made clerks were secured by the hundred to 
cope with the situation on existing lines, and in proportion as 
the Army increased, so did the clerical staff of the War Office. 
As the machine grew bigger its clumsiness increased, questions 
took much longer to get settled and the smaller matters perforce 
were neglected, whilst the need of dealing with these, sometime 
and somehow, reacted on the consideration due to affairs of 
moment. Things got settled in time, no doubt, but with what 
labour and delay did the mountains produce their mice ! 

And ‘ What about Lord Kitchener and his share of the busi- 
ness?’ is a question which seems to arise. His was a colossal 
task. He had to get carried out by means of a machinery which 
he had not designed, and of which he was ignorant, those saving 
measures which he alone had the imagination to conceive and 
the courage to undertake. In addition to this work for the future 
the daily pressure of the War with all its vicissitudes was upon 
him. In both cases, his work was with ends and not with 
methods ; he had no time to go into the merits of the machinery, 
he had to force it to produce the results he wanted. Throughout 
he kept his mind to the great things and had them done. To 
effect this he cut away red tape, officialism, and obstruction 
wherever they blocked his road, but he only met these in the 
larger issues with which he dealt ; he probably did not know the 
methods by which his orders were carried out, and still less did 
he know of the innumerable smaller things that absorbed so much 
time and labour at Whitehall. 

Some of those on whose corns he trod called him, quite un- 
justly, a centraliser, just because he insisted on having his way 
within the War Office in the things he thought essential and for 
which he was responsible. This was true centralisation, to get 
unity of action into the machine of which he was the head. The 
Secretary of State is responsible for the War Office and for what 
is done there, and Lord Kitchener made this a reality in larger 
matters. He never sought to clip the power and responsibilities 
of the Armies abroad or of the Commands at home. He was 
eminently accessible, and no one with a reasonable claim sought 
an interview in vain, and in this way he kept touch with opinion 
in the Army and out of it. His was the only instance of the 
War Office having a real Head, one who had knowledge and 
power and was ready to use both; whether, when once the more 
pressing necessities were obtained, he would have taken in. hand 
during the War the decentralisation of our military system can 
now be only a matter of conjecture, but once his hand was 
removed centralisation increased rather than diminished, and so 
it came about that not only is Army Administration more cen- 
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tralised than when war broke out, but this came about after, 
instead of before, the death of the great Field-Marshal. 

Returning to the immediate subject, the examination of a few 
characteristic cases will show how the situation developed. 

Finance and Pay.—Although the first intention of the Esher 
Committee was to place Pay under the Adjutant-General, this 
was dropped in the later stages of the Report and the Pay of the 
Army has remained under the Financial Secretary. Its adminis- 
tration is wholly centralised in the War Office, is complicated 
by varying rates, numerous rulings and still more numerous excep- 
tions. Pay is bound up with the Establishments of officers and 
men by a complex machinery in which the Departments of the 
Adjutant-General and of the Financial Secretary are both in- 
volved ; minute care is taken that in no cases are the various 
establishments authorised by Parliament exceeded or altered with- 
out prior War Office sanction. The system was known to be 
complicated in peace time, and the difficulties increased tenfold 
as the Army expanded, although the passing of the Military Ser- 
vice Act was a golden opportunity for simplification and decen- 
tralisation. Nothing was done in this direction, the tendency 
being towards increased complication and a tighter grip. This 
was the more surprising because in war time the pay of officers 
and men is a small item compared with other causes of expendi- 
ture, and here more than anywhere else was an opportunity for 
delegation to Commands, already provided with adequate financial 
staffs. 'Those who have had experience of what is involved in 
the smallest alteration of establishment can testify to the extent 
of the evil, to its complications, to its long delays, and to the 
clerical armies required. It passes all belief. 

These remarks are also applicable to the system of accounting 
for stores and for the Pay itself. From the latter spring the 
extensive Pay Offices and allied Record Offices between which 
there is much duplication and which at home employ a personnel 
of over 40,000 human beings, apart from the numbers dealing 
with the same work at Whitehall. It is true to-day as it was 
in 1904, that ‘there is no branch of the War Office that more 
urgently requires radical reform’ than that of the Financial 
Secretary. 

Officers.— All detail in respect to Officers is centralised at the 
War Office, where—except in the case of the Territorial Force-- 
all officers’ records are kept. All appointments, promotions, 
transfers, and movements are dealt with in detail at the War 
Office, and the pages of the London Gazette bear eloquent testi- 
mony tothis. Every one of the many thousand young officers sent 
abroad during the War was detailed by name and mostly by 
telegram from the War Office; the extent of the machinery 
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required to do this may be imagined and, when done, the result 
was not as satisfactory as if delegated to the Local Commands. 
The Great Corps.—The administration of the various Corps, 
other than Cavalry and Infantry, is another object-lesson, the 
Corps which the Esher Committee had recommended should be 
decentralised on a territorial basis. These bodies, modest in size 
in the pre-war days, grew into veritable armies, the Horse and 
Field Artillery numbering 360,000, the Army Service Corps 
315,000, the Royal Engineers 225,000, the Garrison Artillery 
200,000, and so on. These extensive organisations, in regard 
to the details of their administration, were worked, partly direct 
from the War Office, and partly by sub-branches of the War Office 
called Record Offices, one to each organisation, and where the 
men’s documents were kept. So centralised was the working 
that the promotion of every N.C.O. in the United Kingdom had 
to be approved by the officer in charge of ‘ Records,’ who also 
had a detailed say in the disposal of every man on the Home 
Establishment, ordered all transfers, and approved all discharges ; 
from these offices, for some unaccountable reason, is addressed 
a separate letter to the War Office in the case of every soldier 
who dies. What wonder that they have grown to portentous size, 
that delays occur, that men get lost, and that the Local Com- 
manders resent the destinies of the men working under them 
being controlled from some far-away office by a very busy indi- 
vidual with no knowledge of, nor interest in, local conditions? 
Thanks to the ungrudging labour of a multitude of workers, ‘men 
and boys, the matron and the maid,’ the system has been made 
to work, but it is difficult to imagine anything more cumbrous, 
more unbusinesslike, and more wasteful of human endeavour. 
The above are a few extracted cases, but they will serve as 
illustrations of general conditions. The seeker after further 
knowledge is recommended to study the printed circulars called 
‘Army Council Instructions’ which contain the general instruc- 
tions issued by the War Office from time to time over and 
above the very complete and detailed books of regulations. A 
cursory examination of them will establish the extent and 
detailed nature of the Central Control. 
A word or two will now be said about the Local Commands. 
Here things developed as might be expected; the expansion 
of the Army, and the needs of Home Defence, threw an 
immense strain on the local organisation and called for an 
early increase of the machinery. At first Commands had to 
take a great deal into their own hands which the regulations 
never contemplated, and it was only as equilibrium was 
established that the Central Control in London gradually but 
relentlessly reasserted itself; with it came delay always, often 
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erroneous decisions, and ever increasing writing. The general 
impression derived was one of waste of brain-power and of 
time; competent officers spent their hours either in writing 
letters or in passing on those of others through interminable 
channels of correspondence instead of settling matters them- 
selves; numbers were at work all day with results infinitesimal 
compared to the labour expended. The following is the 
testimony of one who from civil life was engaged in responsible 
administrative work in one of the Home Commands : 


The system of referring everything to higher authority seems to lead to 
immense delay and additional work as well as to a shirking of responsi- 
bility. Nothing surprised me more when I first began to work than the 
way in which experienced officers dealt with every question by referring it 
somewhere else for a ruling, particularly in view of the fact that when the 
ruling came it was so often over the signature of some junior Staff Officer, 
whose judgment might be supposed to be rather less valuable than that 
of the officer who originally referred the matter. 


In such circumstances things seemed to go slower even than 
in peace-time, results came leisurely, and a question which could 
have been arranged locally in five minutes took perhaps as many 
weeks before a settlement could be reached. The feeling was pro- 
duced that time was of no importance, and that it was immaterial 
whether a thing was done to-day or a month hence. 

Matters did not improve as the War progressed, for the 
centralisation towards the War Office and to the newly inter- 
posed organisation, General Headquarters Home Forces, steadily 
increased; whole organisations which earlier in the War had 
been run by Commands were thus removed from local control, 
with increase to Staffs both at the War Office and outside it. 
In every department, things called for fresh air, more freedom, 
and renewed vitality. 

As regards the Armies overseas, where such splendid work 
was being done, even there the trail of the serpent could be 
traced. No one could help finding it who witnessed the close 
centralisation in the Adjutant-General’s and Quartermaster- 
General’s Departments in the constantly growing General 
Headquarters in France, or who took stock of the quantities of 
typewritten matter (some of it from the firing line) which came 
from and went to Headquarters. This arose partly from 
tradition and a lack of imagination, and partly from the fact 
that as the Army in France gradually expanded from six to 
sixty Divisions the Headquarters grew with it, and continued 
to adhere to old methods. It may have seemed safer to follow 
a well-worn path than to clear the Headquarters of detail and 
leave it free to deal only with matters of principle and importance. 
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‘he stationary character of the War helped to maintain a 
system which could not have survived a war of movement. 

Whatever the causes, the facts remain, and if report speaks 
true there has never been such an instance of excessive centralisa- 
tion as the organisation presided over by the Quartermaster- 
General in France. Everything is worked from and by the 
centre, and those at the circumference, each in their own 
Department and through their own Departmental channels, 
receive instructions from the Directors at Headquarters. There 
is little delegation to outside Administrators of general authority 
over the Departments, each of which runs its own _ business 
unconcerned and unco-ordinated with its fellows. 

In these circumstances can it be wondered at if complaints 
arise of waste of personnel, of delay, of obstruction, and even 
of friction? And thus it came about that what chiefly struck 
« new Army officer of business experience was that, instead of 
our Military system working as a whole, it seemed a collection 
of separate, unco-ordinated and sometimes conflicting organisa- 
tions, each intent on its own show. The so-called~ needs of 
finance and financial adjustment were responsible for much ; 
the syst@m of accounting for stores and material was far in excess 
of practical requirements and involved an expenditure in time 
and personnel out of proportion to the results. The tracing of 
petty losses, inquiries into accidents, and the accounting for tiny 
stores, used up personnel that would have been better employed 
in the fighting line; the savings secured were negligible, and 
the Artillery of a Corps in an average battle day probably fired 
away more money, in the form of ammunition, than the whole 
complicated system of check and counter-check could save in 
a year. 

No one is concerned to deny the excellence of the results 
obtained by our overseas Administrators, but what may be 
safely affirmed is that the ends might have been reached more 
quickly, and with less expenditure in brains, men, ink, and 
paper. 

The growth of this central organisation bore a suggestive 
resemblance to the expansion of the War Office itself, whilst 
it sinned against the spirit of war organisations which endeavours 
to keep from the Commander-in-Chief and his principal advisers 
all unnecessary details, and so leave their minds unclouded to 
deal with vital matters. It is stated that Marshal Foch directed 
the movements of the Allied Armies with a Staff of less than 
ten officers. He can only have done this by resolutely casting 
from him all detail, and it furnishes an example which we may 
well afford to copy. 

In this regard there are many who affirm that our centralised 
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methods bred in peace-time were in some respects a source of 
weakness to our operations in the field. 


The above is an endeavour to give a general sketch of a 
state of affairs obviously requiring treatment, and it remains to 
say a few words as to the direction in which action should be 
taken. 

First of all, what do we require? and, secondly, how are we 
to get what we want? 

Whatever may be said of other public organisations, it is 
essential for the full success of a military system that it should 
encourage at all stages the use of local initiative and judgment 
in the carrying out of instructions received from above; no 
other method will bring success. These qualities are wanted 
everywhere, not only at the centre, but also all the way to the 
circumference ; the fullest use should be made of all the brains 
at disposal, and not merely of those of a chosen few at the 
centre. Time will thus be saved, and the making of wrong 
decisions due to incomplete knowledge of the actual facts will 
be avoided. System of course is required, and co-ordinated 
action, but combined with elasticity and celerity in exeeution. 

Above all things we want by delegation to encourage self- 
reliance and initiative in the carrying out of details, and to lessen 
the extent to which all is controlled by the written word. 

If we move in this direction we may hope for a War Office 
smaller than it has been for many a year, but more efficient 
in consequence, busying itself only in great things, in laying 
down principles and in issuing general instructions, whilst relying 
on others for their translation into action. A War Office, freed 
from the mass of details which now choke its life, will take a new 
hold on existence and, in a very real sense, will be born again. 
It will then perhaps evolve a personality of its own, in accord 
with the noble profession of which it will be an important and 
honoured part and with which it will be thoroughly in touch 
and in sympathy. 

Outside the War Office we may hope to find Commands within 
which the working of the bulk of Army Administration will be 
carried out, and where, with an ordered delegation of functions, 
red tape will be extinct; where the brains of many, all work- 
ing to a common end and on accepted principles, will translate 
thought into action ; where intelligence will have full play, and 
where individuality will assert itself; and where systems, under 
the test of everyday experience, will be continually adjusting 
themselves to changing needs. We shall have less uniformity 
perhaps, but much more life, with a surer and quicker reaching 
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of the desired end. This freeing of thought and this bringing 
of fresh intelligence into play will result in unimagined improve- 
ments in every part of the military machine, in the training of 
the troops, in their handling in the field, as in the manifold 
spheres of activity concerned in Army Administration. With a 
system under which financial power coupled with strict responsi- 
bility and accountability is delegated to local authorities, economy 
for many will assume a new meaning; it will no longer be identi- 
fied with petty savings at the expense of underpaid individuals, 
but will mean the effort to get money value for Army expendi- 
ture and to cut useless expenditure so as to render the saving 
available for more worthy use. With this idea once grasped the 
man on the spot will be able to point to economies beyond the 
ken of distant Whitehall. : 

The above is in general terms our object in view, and how are 
we to set about the realising of it? 

It is no good underrating the difficulties, or the forces opposed 
to the change. Something tantamount to a revolution is required. 
Opposition will be found in the school of thought, a development 
in recent years of German ideas, that presses for a centralised 
bureaucratic contro] in government, where our servants tend to 
become our masters, and which is apt to treat humanity as a life- 
less mechanism, and not as a ‘living collective organism.’ 

The strength and tradition of the Civil Service will be, for 
the most part, against change, as also perhaps some in the higher 
ranks of the Army ; a portion from conservatism, those who have 
become so used to old ways that they can imagine nothing better 
and prefer accustomed chains, others because they dislike sur- 
rendering power and who think, quite honestly, that things they 
cease to do themselves must suffer in execution. Arguments of 
every kind will be adduced in favour of the present scheme of 
things, and evils conjured up which must inevitably happen if 
changes are made. This however is the history of every reform 
and it behoves us not to be unduly discouraged. 

It would be beyond the scope of the present paper to give 
detailed recommendations of a constructive nature, and it is only 
possible to outline a few main suggestions. 

(1) The higher places at the War Office, military and civilian, 
should be filled by men who believe in delegation and have the 
courage and ability to carry it out. This is the first essential. 

(2) Localisation of the Home Army.—Advantage should be - 
taken of the hutments, training grounds, and rifle ranges, pro- 
vided during the War all over the United Kingdom, truly to 
localise the Home Army and to quarter the troops within the 
various Commands from which they are drawn. Before the 
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War, whilst the bulk of the men came from the North, the Units 
were nearly all located in the South, at training centres such 
as Aldershot or Salisbury Plain, and the North hardly knew the 
look of a soldier. This was bad in itself, but added to it were 
innumerable complications of a military, administrative and 
financial nature. Effective Localisation, in addition to its many 
other advantages, will smooth the way towards genuine decen- 
tralisation on principles long practised by Continental nations. 

(3) Decentralisation of the Administration of the Great Corps, 
Artillery, Engineers, Army Service Corps, Army Medical Corps, 
etc., etc.—These Corps to be broken up into lower organisations, 
based on, and affiliated to, the Commands whence they will draw 
their recruits, and where they will be entirely administered. For 
reasons already given, this will be a great simplification and free 
the War Office of much petty and troublesome detail. 

(4) Delegation to Commands of Financial Power and Responsi- 
bility.—-This involves Command budgets and estimates with a 
strict accounting for what is spent. Within Commands the same 
delegation to be practised with similar estimates and accounting 
for expenditure. The form of the Army Estimates will require 
recasting on objective lines so as to be a help, and not a hindrance, 
to Administration. This is perfectly feasible, and was suggested 
ten years ago from Aldershot but rejected by the financial side 
of the War Office. The proposal came up again before the 
Committee on National Expenditure, when the permanent finan- 
cial head of the War Office became a convert to the change in 
Form of Estimate and Account, and evolved for the Committee 
a scheme for carrying it out. The second step, an easy but very 
important one, is to the local budget. 

(5) Transfer to Commands of Administrative Work in Con- 
nexion with the Spending Services.—Following the preceding 
change, would come the delegation to Commands of the great bulk 
of the Administration connected with the spending Services. The 
War Office would still control the Provision of Supplies, Stores, 
etc., so as to secure economic purchase, but, with this exception, 
the mass of this work, which now so encumbers the War Office, 
would be done locally with great advantage. 

(6) Delegation to Commands of Other Administrative Work, 
mostly from the Adjutant-General’s Department.—This would 
follow, and to some extent be the result of, the true localising of 
. the Forces, and would include, among other things, the greater 
‘proportion of the work connected with Recruiting, and with the 

drafting overseas of officers and men. Under it would also come 
the shedding from the War Office of most of what is now done 
there in respect to individual officers and their records. A system 
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should be devised, in connexion with it, to prevent recourse, at 
every stage of an officer’s career, to the centralised and compli- 
cated machinery of the London Gazette. 

(7) Simplification of Pay, Accounting, and Records. —The 
system of Pay, and the methods of accounting for it, to be simpli- 
fied in all their ramifications. Flat rates to be introduced as 
much as possible, rigid complications removed, and reasonable 
local discretion allowed. The unification of the Pay and Record 
Offices, now side by side, would save much duplication, lessen 
and simplify correspondence, and effect saving in personnel. 

(8) Changes at the War Office.—The above proposals would 
bring about a large reduction in personnel in the administrative 
and financial branches at the War Office, but there are also certain 
changes in its organisation which would help our end. 

(a) The pay of the serving Army should be administered by 
a Military Member of Council, as was the original intention of 
the Esher Committee, and not by the Financial Secretary. This 
Military Member would be the Adjutant-General, as responsible 
for the personnel of the Army, and we have already seen how 
interlocked his department is with that of the Finance Member 
over all Establishments. Steps should also be taken to make the 
Adjutant-General responsible, so far as the War Office is con- 
cerned, for all personnel. The present system by which the 
(Quartermaster-General is responsible for, and practically uncon- 
trolled in respect to, the personnel of the Services under him, has 
led, during the War, to waste of Man Power detrimental to the 
fighting branches of the Army. 

The transfer of the Administration of Pay to the Adjutant- 
General would be attended by many advantages. Dual control 
would cease, getting rid of countless minutes, and the ten- 
dency would be to look at the expenditure more practically, to 
survey it as a whole, and to try to get better value for the available 
money, by clipping useless causes of expense. In the writer’s 
considered judgment there is here a field which, if cultivated, would 
yield a rich harvest in getting better results at less cost. 

(b) There are still bound to be larger questions affecting the 
well-being of the troops, which must come to London for settle- 
ment. The War Office is not well equipped for dealing with these 
matters, it lacks touch with the troops, is deficient of local know- 
ledge, and of acquaintance with current military opinion. A 
system should therefore be devised in which there would be 
adequate representation by selected regimental officers of senior 
and junior ranks on Committees in the War Office when regi- 
mental matters are under discussion, the same applying to 
N.C.O.s and men in subjects affecting them. 
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The same sort of process should be introduced into Commands, 
so as to ensure that, right through, from top to bottom the senti- 
ments of all ranks are known and duly considered. ‘This proce- 
dure would do much to get rid of the lack of touch with regimental 
opinion which at present is so marked. If some such system 
had been at work when the arrangements for demobilisa- 
tion were made, pitfalls would have been avoided, the strength 
of the feeling in favour of first releasing the labourers who came 
first into the vineyard would have been clear, and it would have 
been realised that, when they conflict, -the claims of business 
must give way to those of justice. 

Two further points in regard to War Office Administration 
will be mentioned, which, although they are not directly con- 
cerned with decentralisation, are nevertheless bound up with good 
administration and with the sense of just dealing on which it 
should be founded. 

(c) Responsibility to be Fixed for Appointments made at the 
War Office.—Even presuming the fullest decentralisation, 
appointments to Command units and higher formations, as well 
as the bulk of the Staff appointments, will still have to be made 
at the War Office, and it seems important, in the interests of 
the public and of the officers concerned, that there should be 
personal responsibility for making them. The pre-war system 
was as follows : 

(i) The Chief of the Imperial General Staff, the Adjutant- 
General, the Quartermaster-General, made all appointments to 
their own branches of the Staff. 

(ii) The Selection Board made recommendations to the Secre- 
tary of State as to the promotion of Field Officers up to the rank 
of Lieutenant-General, andeas to the command of units and of 
higher formations up to, and including, those appropriate to the 
rank of Major-General. 

(iii) Appointments to the Army Council, to Commander-in- 
Chiefships, and to similar posts were made directly by the Secre- 
tary of State himself, after reference, in certain cases, to the 
Cabinet. 

There was always a lack of co-ordination in respect to appoint- 
ments to the three branches of the Staff, and officers were apt 
to fall between these three stools and the fourth one formed by 
the Selection Board appointments. 

Further, there was no individual responsibility for the recom- 
mendations of the Selection Board, and no effective appeal from 
their judgments, because a civilian Secretary of State, without 
technical knowledge, was not in a position to review such cases. 
This was unsatisfactory, whilst the absence of responsibility was 
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apt to affect the members of the Selection Board, individually as 
well as collectively. 

Lastly in respect to appointments made by the Secretary of 
State himself, there was again no genuine responsibility, because 
the necessary personal knowledge was absent, and he was bound 
to rely upon outside advice in making his choice. 

In a profession like the Army, where obedience is the first law, 
it is of real importance that the machinery for the settlement of 
the destinies of officers should be such as to appeal to them by 
its absolute fairness and justice. -Nothing would so conduce to 
this as the knowledge that decisions, important to them in the 
last degree, are made by a trusted military head, charged with 
the duty, and to whom they can have access when occasion arises. 
Under the existing organisation this would be only possible with 
a military Secretary of State, as in the period when Lord Kitchener 
held the office, and, unless there is a likelihood of a permanent 
change in this direction, the system should be modified on the 
following lines. 

It should be made one of the functions of the highest military 
authority to be responsible for all the appointments mentioned, 
the existing machinery being considered advisory to him. He 
would take over the present responsibilities in this respect of the 
Secretary of State, and in the few cases where it is necessary 
for the latter, or the Cabinet, to intervene, he would be their 
responsible professional adviser. 

What position is this officer to fill? He must obviously be 
either the C.I.G.S., or the Inspector-General, or a combination 
of both. In such matters an opinion is given with diffidence, but 
the view of the writer is in favour of the unification of these high 
functionaries. There seems no overpowering reason why the 
Inspector-General should be outside the War Office, and many 
arguments to the contrary. Under our suggestion his work should 
be brought inside the War Office, and there should be one control 
over (1) the Imperial General Staff, (2) the Department of the 
Military Secretary, (3) the Inspection of the Forces. 

The high officer in whom this is vested would also be responsible 
for the appointments; as already indicated, he would be the 
principal Military Adviser of the Secretary of State, and of the 
Cabinet, and, presumably, would be the Commander-in-Chief 
designate of our Military Forces in the event of active operations 
on a large scale. This officer would in effect perform many of 
the functions of the old Commander-in-Chief, and it is believed 
that the change would inspire confidence and be popular in the 
Army. 

(d) Appointment of a Head to the Administrative Staff.— 
Increased efficiency would result if a head were appointed to 
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exercise general supervision over, and to co-ordinate: the higher 
working of questions, including financial ones, relating to the 
Administrative Services in the War Office, together with Inspec- 
tion outside it. To do this would be to bring the War Office 
into line with the organisation in Commands, where the appoint- 
ment of Major-General in charge of Administration has proved 
its efficiency ; the writer is quite confident that there would be 
great advantage in also extending the system of one Administra- 
tive Chief to forces in the field. 

The Chief of the Administrative Staff at the War Office would 
naturally be the second of the two great principal advisers of the 
Secretary of State. ‘ 

If the above two suggestions were adopted, the heart, as it 
were, of the Army Council would be, the Secretary of State, 
the two high officers just indicated, and a Civil Member, who 
under the altered conditions might combine in one the necessary 
functions of the Civil Member (Under Secretary of State) and 
of the Financial Secretary. This inner Council could settle all 
matters of real importance, the other Members of Council 
attending, as and when required. 

(9) Simplification of Correspondence.—The whole system of 
Correspondence, with its many and often unnecessary complica- 
tions, requires revision, although diminished in amount under 
the previous proposals. Records need much simplification, whilst 
pedantic rules and regulations, with Red Tape in every form, 
should be removed. 

It is to be remembered that one result of correspondence is 
to enable the man at the centre to decide matters instead of leav- 
ing them to the man on the spot. Sometimes this is necessary, 
but in the Army the less it happens the better for military 
efficiency and success. 

There is a feeling of bathos in descending from the considera- 
tion of higher organisation to the vagaries of official co1respon- 
dence ; our consolation lies in the reflection that correspondence 
is an index of what is behind it, and that silly and vexatious 
letters mean bad administration. From the distant past the 
pedantry of our military methods has been a bye-word and a jest ; 
surely the time has come to change, and to free the Army of an 
altogether unnecessary burden? 

In conclusion, I present my readers with the text which has 
been elaborated in the preceding pages; it is an extract from a 
letter to authority written after special opportunities for seeing 
things as they actually were. 

Undue centralisation in Army matters existed in a marked degree before 
the War; this has materially increased since August 1914, and was the 
most noticeable thing I came across. I found it everywhere I went, in 
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France and in Italy, as in England, and, in my judgment, no reorganisa- 
tion can be satisfactory which does not.deal with this evil. From it has 
resulted waste of men, brains, money, ink, and paper; slowness and cum- 
brousness in execution; lack of co-ordination in administration; whilst 
everywhere, due to the too tight holding of leading strings, are the per- 
nicious effects on individuals in respect to the non-development of powers 
of judgment, self-reliance, and initiative. 


My endeavour has been to amplify this text, to point out a 
goal, and show how toreach it. The end is worth an effort, and to 
attain it a unique opportunity is now presented. 


H. M. Lawson, Lieut.-General. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE LEAGUES AND THE COVENANT 


ApaRT from the riot of fancy now illuminating Paris, three essays 
in speculation about the League of Nations have been given to 
the public since I commented, in the January issue of this Review, 
upon the orthodox but tenuous vision of Lord Robert Cecil. Sir 
Charles Mallet and Sir Charles Walston honoured me with replies 
in these pages in February, and General Smuts has ‘hastily 
written at the last moment’ a ‘short sketch’ of the League as 
he saw it immediately before plunging into the discharge of his 
duties as second to Lord Robert Cecil in command of the League 
of Nations Section of the British Peace Conference Organisation. 
Of these four seers three pull in entirely different directions, and, 
as any student of mechanics might expect, the ‘resultant’ force 
of their simultaneous efforts does not shift me in any consider- 
able degree from the position which I occupied two months ago, 
and for many years before that. I now propose to offer some 
observations as to the views of each of the three new-comers. 

Sir Charles Mallet does not enrich the controversy with any 
positive proposals of his own, but seeks rather to invalidate the 
arguments with which I met Lord Robert Cecil’s proposals. 
These latter, it will be remembered, were neither ambitious nor 
far-reaching, but were the most definite which had been offered 
to the public when my previous article was published. I main- 
tained in that article that Lord Robert was mistaken in his view 
that the agency of a court of law and the agency of public opinion 
were ‘quite distinct.’ I expressed the opinion that they were 
mutually indispensable, and for all purposes of practical useful- 
ness inseparably united. I urged that a court of law cannot work 
successfully in the long run unless public opinion gives it a general 
support, and that on the other hand public opinion can effectively 
and regularly control human behaviour only when there is a court 
of law ready in the last resort to support it. We all seem to be 
agreed that the first branch of this contention is accurate. As 
to the second, Sir Charles differs. He holds that public opinion 
can produce definite and immediate results although it has no 
court of law wherewith to enforce them if necessary, and he relies 
in demonstration upon the fact, alleged by me in explanation of 
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what I meant by public opinion, that British public opinion made 
our participation in the War inevitable in August 1914. This 
fact does not in the least invalidate the proposition I laid down, 
but rather illustrates it. A court of law is nothing but a substi- 
tute for the determination of differences by physical foree—that 
is, when the differences are on a large scale, by war. When you 
get outside the province of courts of Jaw, and the only question 
is whether you will or will not appeal to the final arbitrament 
of war, there is nothing left except public opinion—however 
formed and guided—to make the decision. When I argued that 
public opinion cannot be sure of prevailing unless there is a court 
of law to give practical effect to it, I was obviously contemplating 
only such matters as can be decided otherwise than by war. 
Courts of law exist for definite, and practically only for internal 
purposes. For these they depend on the support of public opinion, 
and for these public opinion, for its definite and practical effect, 
depends ultimately on them. The accuracy or otherwise of my 
contention that the two, as far as they both go, are mutually inter- 
dependent, and, considered as useful agencies, inseparable, cannot 
possibly be affected by the circumstances that the action of courts 
of law is limited to the particular purposes for which they have 
been invented, and that the action of public opinion is not limited 
at all. The whole purpose with which a League of Nations is 
advocated is to compose quarrels without going to-war, and it is 
no answer to my criticism of the alleged contrast between the 
action of courts of law and the action of public opinion to cite 
a case of going to war. 

Sir Charles attributes to me a general scorn of treaties. I do 
not scorn treaties any more than I scorn contracts at large, which _ 
are of the essence of civilisation. What I wrote about more or 
less scornfully was the theory that a treaty could be relied upon 
to prevent an angry nation from making war, or from making 
it otherwise than under conditions as to delay, notice, or so forth. 
A treaty is an agreement, and an agreement presupposes a general 
condition of peace. When either party to a quarrel has deter- 
mined to destroy the general condition of peace, the binding force 
of any treaty regulating the matter in dispute goes with it. Any 
belligerent will observe a treaty, or other acknowledged obliga- 
tion in the conduct of war, as long as he can do so with moderate 
convenience—as the commander of the Emden did, when he saved 
the lives of all the crews and passengers in the ships that he 
captured or sank. No belligerent will observe such an obligation 
when such observance would seriously diminish his prospect of 
victory—any more than we did when we found it convenient to 
launch projectiles and explosives from aeroplanes, contrary to the 
prohibition of one of the Hague Conventions. To that extent 
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treaties, and especially treaties purporting to regulate'the cdnduct 
of future wars, are, in the immortal words of Von Bethmann- 
Hollweg, scraps of paper, and to that extent I gladly accept Sir 
Charles Mallet’s inference that ‘all proposals for a League of 
Nations are in vain.’ 

To my contention that no treaty, and no League of Nations, 
will prevent war when there is a real determination to fight, Sir 
Charles answers that if there had been a League of Nations in 
1914, and if it had succeeded in convincing the German Govern- 
ment that an attack on France would involve an attack on ‘Great 
Britain and America, Italy and Japan as well,’ the counsels of 
Vienna and Berlin would have been materially influenced, and 
the plans of the German military party upset. No doubt they 
would, but why drag in the League of Nations? Great Britain, 
America, Italy and Japan, could if they had chosen have con- 
vinced the German Government that they meant to intervene on 
the side of France quite as well in their individual capacities as 
collectively. The trouble was that some of them had no such 
intention. We were so reluctant to take part in the war that 
we explicitly declined -to give any pledge until Belgium was 
actually invaded and France unquestionably about to be so. If 
Sir Charles Mallet has any doubt about this, I refer him to the 
debate in the House of Commons on Monday, August 3, 1914. 
Italy did not feel constrained to take part in the war for six 
months, and America not for thirty-two months. The League of 
Nations, as contemplated by Lord Robert Cecil, would not of 
necessity have caused any of the three to feel the obligation to 
’ intervene sooner than they actually did. It might no doubt have 
urged the propriety of a peaceful settlement, but to counsel peace, 
as Viscount Grey knows, is easier than to insist upon it by an 
instant threat of war. 

Sir Charles Mallet represents me as assuming ‘that wars only 
occur when nations as a whole know all about the causes and 
have made up their minds to fight.’ I make no such assump- 
tion. The opinion I hold is that a modern Government cannot 
make war unless the nation as a whole gives it general support 
for that purpose. Any nation as a whole may give that support, 
and may make up its mind to fight, without by any means know- 
ing ‘all about the causes.’ I believe further that a sufficiently 
strong public opinion may force a Government to go to war when 
the men composing it, or at any rate some of them, would much 
prefer to keep the peace. Such an instance occurred when 
Walpole had to go to war with Spain in 1739, and we do not 
yet know for certain that there was not another when Germany 
declared war on Russia in 1914. Sir Charles further thinks that 
I do not apprehend the fact that ‘a deep desire for a better under- 
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standing among nations has taken possession of a large section 
of mankind.’ I neither deny nor ignore the fact, but such his- 
torical knowledge as I have makes me doubtful as to the time 
for which we may assume the continuance of either the depth 
of the desire or the size of the section. The Devil may be suffer- 
ing just now from sickness, as the result of over-exertion, but it 
will not be contrary to precedent if he gets well. Sir Charles 
also tells us that to flout the proposals which have been made for 
Leagues of Nations would mean a breach in the intimate alliance 
between us and the United States which is the brightest prospect 
. of the future, and ‘ might well mean immediately higher prices, 
food-shortage and something like bankruptcy for some of the 
Allies. And it would force America into the position of making 
herself a great military State.’ It is quite certain that we cannot 
adopt any of the proposals which have been made without ‘ flout- 
ing’ others, and I feel sure that whichever we decide to flout 
the maintenance of our friendly relations with the United States 
will be sedulously attempted by whatever politicians control our 
national destiny. ~The other consequences threatened by Sir 
Charles appear to me to be inevitable in any case. He is indeed 
sanguine if he hopes that the establishment of any League of 
Nations will protect us from higher prices, food-shortage, and 
very great financial difficulties among the Allies. As to his last 
point, I do not understand how anything can force America into 
a position which that country occupies already. America was 
not a great military State at the beginning of April 1917, but 
it has since then raised an army of about three million men, and 
substantially proved its capacity of raising about seven million 
more if necessary, and is at this moment contemplating, unless 
the newspapers wholly deceive us, the acquisition within a few 
years of quite considerable naval and aerial forces. Sir Charles 
Mallet may suppose if he likes that the United States came into 
the War because of their devotion to the loftiest and most pacific 
ideals, or because they were so unbearably shocked by the viola- 
tion of Belgian territory two years and three-quarters previously, 
or by the sinking of the Lusitania two vears previously. I do not 
deny the weight of these motives, but I cannot help seeing that 
the United States-was in the spring of 1917 a large and extremely 
rich country with inadequate means of self-defence, and if in 
. addition to their altruistic concern about war in general and this 
War in particular they thought it by no means too soon to add 
great military strength to their other advantages, that is just 
what I should have thought myself if I had been in their situation. 

Sir Charles Mallet concludes his review of my observations 
by setting, I suppose for purposes of favourable comparison, a 
‘homely utterance, lately quoted in the press,’ side by side with 
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my -‘ cultivated dialectic.’ I hope this last phrase means that 
I do my best to think of things as they are, and to say what 
I think as accurately and plainly as possible. If it does, I am 
grateful for the compliment. ‘Homely’ seems to mean that 
the writer has not had the advantage of secondary education. He 
is ‘a father who has fought and suffered and perhaps discovered 
the meaning of the War.’ He has a ‘nipper,’ and holds that 
‘this War’s for him. . . . I want better things for him. I want 
him to go and hear no more talk of war, and have his fair chance.’ 
Sir Charles suggests that the expression of this sentiment is more 
human, more hopeful and more sane than my ‘dialectic.’ It is 
certainly prettier, but it does not follow that it is more useful. It 
is a very good view of things as far as it goes, but it goes no further 
than the expression of the feelings of a particular man at a par- 
ticular moment. Thirty years hence the nipper and his contem- 
poraries, and before the end of the century the nipper’s son and 
his contemporaries, will be taking a considerable share in the 
control of affairs in England and in the world. They may or 
may not consider it their principal object in life to give effect to 
the hopes entertained by their ancestor immediately after he had 
fought and suffered in the present war. My observation of sons 
and grandsons, such as it is, leads me to expect that they will have 
some views of their own, and will attach more importance to 
them than to what their father or grandfather said, or even 
thought, thirty or sixty years previously. I do not believe in 
arranging everything for our successors, who will obviously have 
the opportunity of re-arranging and will most certainly use it if 
they are anything like us or our predecessors. If we really care 
what happens to them, the best thing we can do for them is to 
leave them as free a hand as possible. If they find that they 
can settle everything that has to be settled by conferences and 
voting they will probably not fight, but if they find that what- 
ever they want most cannot be got, or what they value most 
cannot be kept, without fighting, they will assuredly fight, and 
the attempt to prevent them seems to me almost as uncharitable 
as it is fatuous. 

Sir Charles Walston’s treatment of the question differs in two 
ways from Sir Charles Mallet’s. He does not controvert any 
part of my argument in detail, but sets the whole of it aside. He 
propounds a positive scheme of his own, which is as inconsistent 
with the expressed views of Lord Robert Cecil as with those of 
General Smuts—or with mine. His objection to the whole of 
my contentions is that I ‘do not represent common sense,’ and 
that I and anyone who agrees with me ‘ ignore the world of facts 
as opposed to the world of theory.’ We are, he says, ‘up against’ 
facts, facts of urgency, facts which cannot be ignored. There 
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appear to,be two of them. The first is that ‘Sovereigns and 
statesmen, soldiers and civilians, rich and poor, capital and 
labour, are all agreed that war must cease. The grounds for this 
decision . . . are based upon the most fundamental material fact 
of life, that is, self-preservation.’ The second, which is ‘a great 
fact and not a theory,’ is that ‘ the peoples of the United States 
fought to defend the world against Prussian militarism and to stop 
war in the future.’ I find each of them puzzling. If the sove- 
reigns, statesmen, and so on—the list appears to be even more 
comprehensive than the unanimous angels, martyrs, prophets, 
virgins of the well-known hymn—are all agreed that war must 
cease, a League of Nations to prevent its recurrence appears to 
be entirely unnecessary. And if the peoples of the United States 
fought for the two specified purposes, and for no other, why did 
they not do so in 1916, or 1915, or even 1914? 

Having disposed of me and my theories with his enunciation 
of fact, Sir Charles proceeds, at greater length, to explain what 
the League of Nations ought to be, and incidentally to demolish 
the rival theories of Lord Robert Cecil and General Smuts. It 
will be remembered that in Lord Robert’s opinion we cannot 
reasonably hope to do more than a very little, and that with 
great caution, in the way of providing an International court of 
law with the means of enforcing its decrees, and that therefore 
we cannot hope that for some time to come any such court will 
amount to much more than ‘a tribunal of arbitration, or perhaps 
even a commission of inquiry.’ Sir Charles Walston soars with 
the utmost confidence far beyond this modest programme. He 
proposes at once to constitute a ‘Supernational Tribunal or Court 
or Jury.’ He uses all three words, but Jury seems to be the one 
he prefers, and it will serve the purposes of comment as well 
as either of the others. It must be clearly understood that there 
is to be no supernational State, but only a supernational Jury. 
It will be on the whole not a court of law, but ‘a jury to ensure 
equity.’ Sir Charles clearly uses the rather unfortunate word 
equity without any reference to its technical meaning in English 
law. I am disposed to infer that the Jury is to do whatever 
it thinks proper under the cireumstances-—a method which always 
looks to those without legal experience much easier than it really 
is. Before this Jury the litigants—which means nations who 
have differences which they have failed to settle by agreement—- 
will present their several claims for final adjudication. The 
supernational Jury will have under its control a ‘ Police-force,’ 
which will consist of an army, navy, and aerial service. If any 
litigant declines to submit to the final adjudication the super- 
national Police-force will compel him to do so. That is all— 
and it really does seem as simple as taking a rabbit out of a 
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gentleman’s hat. Sir Charles vouchsafes some explanation,as to 
the composition both of the Jury and of the Police-force. The 
members of the latter will, as a force, merge their original 
nationality into new supernational solidarity. They will possibly 
have been Russians, or French, or Turks, or Prussians, but as 
soon as they are in the Police-force they will become solidly super- 
national. They will, as far as I can make out, be irresistible when 
carrying out by warlike operations the decisions of their masters, 
the Jury, because they will always be conscious of the essential fact 
that they are fighting in the cause of justice and at the behest of 
justice, and that they form an important part of the great and 
supreme body—the Jury—which guards justice in the world and 
the rights of humanity. So of course they will be invincible. 
The composition of the Jury does not seem to have given Sir 
Charles much more trouble than the demonstration of the irresist- 
ible power of its Police-force. Its members will not necessarily 
ba jurists or parliamentarians. They will be men of the highest 
intellectuality, character and distinction, deputed from each 
nation to uphold the cause of justice. They will solemnly declare, 
on taking office, that they will perform their duty irrespective 
of all other interests personal: or national. They will have no 
national mandate, and will, for the time being, have dropped 
their nationality. They will therefore do justice, and execute 
it with their Police-force, not perfectly, because all human beings 
are imperfect, but ‘ they will bring us as near to, and help us as 
easily through, the narrow gates of truth and justice as any con- 
ceivable body of men or human institution can do.’ One merit 
of this grandiose and simple conception is that there will be no 
difficulty in finding jurymen ready to drop their nationality for 
the time being and serve on the Jury. Each nation is to depute, 
presumably, some of itsown members. The positive qualification 
presents no difficulty, for nearly all graduates of Universities 
are men of the highest intellectuality, character and distinction. 
The negative qualification—that they are to be neither jurists 
nor parliamentarians—may rule out many distinguished person- 
ages, but if two members are to be nominated by and from 
the United Kingdom, I cannot help thinking that Sir Charles 
Walston and I would be eminently suitable for the appointment. 
I should be quite willing to perform the duty ‘irrespective of all 
national interests,’ because I have never yet known of an inter- 
national difference between this country and another in which 
we were not substantially and obviously right, and I feel certain 
that my sense of justice would invariably lead me to give my 
verdict in our favour. Nor do I feel any doubt that in so doing 
I should be respectfully following the example of Sir Charles 
Walston. 
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In December of last year, immediately before his appoint- 
ment as Vice-President, or Chief of Staff to Lord Robert Cecil, 
on the League of Nations’ Section of the British Peace Con- 
ference Organisation, General Smuts published his views about 
the League of Nations, in a pamphlet (Hodder and Stoughton) 
which he had ‘hastily written.’ It may sometimes be better 
to write in haste than not to write at all, but the defects of 
expression that may be involved are such as to raise’ an 
uncomfortable suspicion that possibly the substance also might 
have been different if it had been less hastily put together. 
Here are two of General Smuts’s sentences of which he would 
assuredly have altered the form if his haste had not been on the 
point of merging into hurry. 

A great literature has sprung up round this question, and in this 
section I do not propose to do more than summarising what seems to me 


sound and fruitful in this literature, and especially in emphasising certain 
points of view which appear to me to be of “a importance. 


If the League of Nations iia meant some new wheel: to the coach, 
I do not think the addition worth making, nor do I think the vehicle 
would carry us any farther. 


What in the world is the coach in which the League of 
Nations would be a wheel, and what would be its other wheels? 
I quote these sentences merely to show that when General 
Smuts said he had written in haste he was not merely using 
a politely modest formula, but asserting what was definitely and 
incontrovertibly true. 

The General has extremely definite proposals to make, and 
he embodies them in twenty-one numbered paragraphs. These 
appear in their order, embedded at irregular intervals in a mass 
of reflections very much resembling ephemeral newspaper- 
articles which are turgid with repetition and stock phrases for 
the very reason of the haste with which they are inevitably 
composed. In order to discover what kind of League of Nations 
General Smuts hopes to establish, how it is to be constituted, 
and what it is to do, it is necessary to exhume these paragraphs 
from their luxuriant context, and study them consecutively. I 
propose to summarise their substance, and to invite my readers 
to judge for themselves, in the first place how far the proposals 
they embody are consistent with the other: proposals that have 
been made public, especially by Lord Robert Cecil, and in the 
second place what prospect they seem to afford of any more 
satisfactory arrangement of international relations than could 
be achieved without any League of Nations at all. In the 
following summary the numbers between brackets refer to the 
paragraphs which embody General Smuts’s definite proposals. 
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(1) The first work—the ‘primary and basic task’—of the 
Peace Conference is the setting up of the League of Nations. 
In fact the Peace Conference is the League of Nations. It 
‘should regard itself as the first or preliminary meeting of the 
League, intended to work out its organisation, functions, and 
programme.’ 

(10) The League of Nations is to consist of a General Con- 
ference, a Council, and Courts of Arbitration and Conciliation. 

Very much the most important of these is the Council. It 
will consist of single representatives, or numerically equal delega- 
tions, Iam not quite clear which, of different countries and 
sets of countries. General Smuts divides the nations of the 
world into three classes, which he calls respectively Great Powers, 
Middle Powers, and Minor States. There are five Great Powers— 
the British Empire, France, Italy, the United States, and Japan, 
and there may eventually be six, for ‘Germany will be added 
as soon as she has a stable democratic Government.’ I presume 
that the Council of the League will decide when the stability and 
the democratic character of the German Government have been 
sufficiently demonstrated for this purpose. Each Great Power 
is to have one vote in the Council. The Middle Powers are 
defined as ‘important intermediate Powers below the rank of 
Great Powers, such as Spain, Hungary, Turkey, Central Russia, 
Poland, Greater Serbia, etc.’ These Middle Powers constitute 
@ ‘panel,’ and all the Minor States which will belong to the 
League constitute another panel. Each of these panels is to 
contribute two members to, or to nominate two voters in, the 
Council of the League. It follows that pending the sufficient 
stabilisation and democratisation of the German Government, 
. there will be nine votes in the Council, and five of them will 
be those of the strongest members of the Entente. As long as 
we five continue to agree we shall have a majority in the Council. 
When we have admitted Germany we shall have half the votes, and 
a majority whenever we can secure one vote representing either 
the Middle Powers or the Minor States. But any minority of 
three votes can ‘veto’ any proposal. 

(12-14) The Council is the Executive Committee of the 
League. The members of it representing the Great Powers will 
be their Prime Ministers or Foreign Secretaries. It will meet 
periodically, and will have a permanent secretariat and staff. It 
will generally conduct the business and carry out the decisions of 
the League. 

(11) The General Conference will meet periodically in order 
to discuss matters submitted to it by the Council. These matters 
will be ‘general measures of international law,’ or ‘ general pro- 
posals for securing world-peace,’ or ‘ any other general resolutions’ 
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which the Council may desire it to discuss. The Conference will 
have power to pass resolutions, and if it does so they ‘ will have 
the effect of recommendations to the national Governments and 
Parliaments.’ In the Conference—as is never to be the case in 
the Council—every State belonging to the League is to have equal 
voting power. 

Paragraphs (2) and (3) set out that the League of Nations 
is the ‘reversionary’ of ‘the peoples and territories formerly 
belonging to Russia, Austria-Hungary and Turkey,’ and is 
‘clothed with the right of ultimate disposal’ apparently of these 
peoples and territories. Such disposal must be on the principle 
that there shall be no annexation of any of these territories to 
any of the victorious Powers, and that the rule of self-determina- 
tion, or the consent of the governed to their form of government, 
shall be fairly and reasonably applied. (4) Subject to this 
principle, anything in the way of control ‘other than their own 
self-determined autonomy ’ which those peoples or territories may 
require shall be administered only by the League of Nations or 
on its behalf. (9) The League of Nations, ‘as the successor to 
the [Russian, Austrian, and Turkish] Empires,’ will ‘directly,’ 
and not by delegation, watch over the relations between any new 
and independent States that may arise from the break-up of 
those Empires, and keep the peace between them. (8) No such 
new State can be admitted into the League except on condition 
that its military armament shall be such as the League approves. 

(5) The League is to be able to delegate its authority in 
respect of any people or territory to a mandatory’ State. If 
convenient the ‘autonomous people’—I gather that this means 
the people whose affairs are to be administered for them by the 
mandatory—are to nominate or approve their mandatory. 

(6) The mandatory State will receive a Charter from the 
League, defining its authority, control, and right of administra- 
tion over the people and territory in question, and the latter 
will have a right of appeal to the League if the mandatory State 
commits any gross breach of its mandate. (7) Every mandatory 
State must maintain in the territory so subject to its administra- 
tion ‘the policy of the open door,’ and must not ‘form’ any 
military forces except such as the League permits ‘for purposes 
of internal police.’ 

(15), (16) All States that are members of the League of 
Nations must abolish conscription, and must gradually reduce 
their armaments to an extent which the Council shall consider 
fair and reasonable. (17) All factories for making ‘ direct weapons 
of war’ must be ‘nationalised,’ and such manufacture must be 


1 General Smuts, I do not know why. spells this word ‘mandatary.’ I 
believe the form I have adopted is more usual. 
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subject to inspection by officers of the Council, and returns of 
imports and exports of munitions must be regularly furnished to 
the Council. , 

(20) Disputes between members of the League must be sub- 
mitted to arbitration, and if that is impracticable (21) must be 
submitted to the Council, which will consider them and make 
recommendations, but will not decide them. 

(18) Members of the League agree not to go to war with 
each other, unless there has been either arbitration or an inquiry 
by the Council, and neither side is willing to carry out the award 
or the recommendation of the Council as the case may be. 
(19) If any nation belonging to the League does go to war in 
breach of these conditions, all the other nations of the League 
are ipso facto at war with it. It then becomes their duty to 
‘ subject it to complete economic and financial boycott, including 
the severance of all trade and financial relations and the prohibi- 
tion of all intercourse between their subjects and the subjects of 
the covenant-breaking State,’ and it becomes the duty of the 
Council to recommend ‘what effective naval or military force 
the members shall contribute’ to the war. The ‘ smaller members 
of the League’ may be excused by the Council, if it thinks fit, 
from taking any active part in hostilities. 

Let no one suppose for a moment that any attention bestowed 
upon General Smuts’s proposals is labour thrown away because, 
while I was preparing the above analysis, the Peace Conference 
was adopting the ‘Covenant.’ The case is very much the con- 
trary. If General Smuts’s proposals were important before, they 
are of paramount importance now. The Covenant does not cover 
the whole ground surveyed by General Smuts, but as far as it goes 
it adopts his proposals with singularly “little modification, and 
sometimes nearly in his actual words. And such modification 
as a first reading discloses is principally in the direction of making 
his suggestions more drastic in their original sense. Before saying 
a few words on the Covenant as an official endofsement of General 
Smuts, and General Smuts as sanctified and reinforced by the 
Covenant, I wish to call attention to the picturesque circumstance 
that the General’s proposals, and the decision of the Peace Con- 
ference, are in flat, flagrant, and tremendous contrast with the 
rival scheme of Lord Robert Cecil, and absolutely contradict it 
in its most essential particulars. The essence of Liord Robert's 
plan, was that the League of Nations—which he thought would 
be able to effect very little—must above all things be a League 
of all-nations, and not, like the Holy Alliance, a League of a 
limited number of Allies. The latter, in Lord Robert’s view, 
was certain to fail as it had failed before—had indeed, I believe, 
been continuously failing ever since war was first invented and 
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men, from time to time, thought it might be abolished by suffi- 
ciently artful arrangements. The essence of General Smuts’s 
plan is that itis an alliance of the Five Powers—Great Britain, 
France, the United States, Italy, and Japan. It is quite clear 
that all the power of his League is to be directed by what he calls 
the Council. The ‘Conference’ is a debating society and no 
more—indeed rather less, for it cannot, as most debating societies 
can, choose its own topics of discussion, but is allowed to debate 
only such questions as the Council may be pleased to refer to it. 
And the Council is so designed by General Smuts that the Five 
Powers, if they can manage to agree among themselves, will have 
a majority of votes in it till further notice, and half of the votes 
when and if they shall have decided to recognise Germany as a 
State possessing a really stable and truly democratic Government. 
It will be noticed that the Covenant has gone still further than 
General Smuts in providing for the permanent control of the 
League by the present Allies and Associates. Why should Ger- 
many ever come in, they have asked themselves, stable or un- 
stable, democratic or undemocratic? And they have carefully 
provided that Germany never shall. The ‘Council’ is to consist 
for all time of nine votes, and of those we are to have five, and 
the rest of the League the other four. ‘Let us have a League 
of Nations,’ cried Lord Robert Cecil, ‘but it must be quite white, 
because a black League does more harm than good.’ So they 
made him head of the League of Nations Section at the Peace 
Conference. ‘Let us have a League of Nations,’ said General 
Smuts, ‘and let it be all black.’ So they made him the second 
officer of the League of Nations Section. ‘We are a League of 
Nations,’ says the Conference, presumably on the advice of its 
League of Nations Section, ‘but that grey streak in Genéral 
Smuts’s design must be blacked over.’ A superficial observer 
might suppose that this must be extremely mortifying for Lord 
Robert Cecil. And it may be—unless in truth and in fact his 
hopes of any League of Nations being of any use are so faint that 
in-his heart of hearts he does not think it makes very much differ- 
ence whether its constitution is as nearly right as human frailty 
permits, or what he has explained to be entirely and obviously 
wrong. 

The treaty of 1815, called the Holy Alliance, in its preambles 
and the first two of its three Articles, was couched in exclusively 
pious phraseology. Piety of this kind is out of fashion now, but 
there is still a religious flavour to the word Covenant, and our new 
Covenant, in adopting General Smuts’s plan of ‘ mandatories’ 
set out above, makes use of the expression ‘ sacred trust.’ The 
difference of form is of much less importance than the similarity 
of spirit, Perhaps the most substantial difference between the 
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two is that in 1815 this country had the good sense to keep 
out of it. 

In the Covenant as published General Smuts’s ingenious and 
elastic theory of mandatories has been definitely stretched a little 
to cover some hard cases. Nobody supposes that British South 
Africa is going to allow the League of Nations to have much to 
say to its administration of what is still technically German South 
West Africa. The Covenant therefore expressly recites that, for 
various reasons, that territory, and also ‘certain of the South 
Pacific islands,’ can be best administered ‘ under the laws of the 
mandatory State as integral portions thereof. . . .’ On the other 
hand it is incomparably more cautious than General Smuts in 
the matter of the countries which until the other day formed 
part of the Russian and Austro-Hungarian empires. These are 
not yet announced to be annexed and put in charge of manda- 
tories. The Council, when it meets, will have a comparatively 
free hand in dealing with the greater part of the world. 

Two months ago IJ criticised the proposals of Lord Robert 
Cecil on the ground that they amounted to very little, and that 
that little was by no means worth the complication of embarrassing 
obligations which it nevertheless involved. I did not deny that 
they were cautious, lawyer-like, and—granting the desirability 
of any League of Nations at all—prudent. By ‘lawyer-like’ I 
mean that their author had industriously observed the rule of 
considering beforehand not only the promising aspects of one’s 
own case, but also the probable strength of one’s opponents. 
All legal experience is to the effect that the man who dwells on 
his own strength and pays little or no attention to his own weak- 
ness is certain to come to grief unless everything is remarkably 
plain sailing. General Smuts and the Peace Conference, which 
has enthusiastically adopted the suggestions hastily made by him, 
are open to criticism of the contrary kind. The Alliance of the 
Five Powers is to be an offensive as well as defensive alliance 
of the most thorough-going kind imaginable. It is to be prepared 
at any moment to interfere, in the interests of universal peace, 
immutable justice—which does not really mean anything in 
particular—and as many as convenient of a number of high- 
sounding newspaper phrases, in the affairs of any nation or nations 
all over the world. It is to insist upon all sorts of open doors, 
equalities of opportunity, rights of self-determination, and develop- 
ments of democracy, in whatever ways may commend themselves 
to it. It is difficult to distinguish this.ambition from that which 
animated the German people at the beginning of the War. They 
called it Weltmacht, World-power, and they believed that Ger- 
many and the friends of Germany, being morally and intellectually 
fitted for its exercise, and probably strong enough to seize upon 
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it, ought to do so. ‘lhe Five Nations, as represented by their 
officers at the Peace Conference, think—or at any rate agréé in 
their Covenant as if they thought—that having, as the result 
of the War, come into possession of the power which Germany 
proposed to acquire, they had better use it according to their 
lights, just as the Germans had- intended to use it according to 
theirs. There is, happily, this practical distinction between the 
two cases. Suppose the Germans had achieved world-power 
according to plan, and brought the whole world more or less under 
German domination. Owing to the concentration of German 
authority in a small number of autocratic persons, they might, 
if those few persons had displayed sufficient force of character, 
and sufficient understanding of human nature, have performed 
their Titanic task with some degree of success until the time when 
an oppressed world would have risen against them in unanimous 
and uncontrollable fury. The League of Nations, on the other 
hand, being an essentially divided authority, may perhaps gradually 
fall into incompetence, and be allowed to dissolve itself, without 
the occurrence of a greater number of wars, or wars of more widely 
spread destruction, than the history of mankind would lead us 
to expect in the normal course of events during the next century 
or two, However this may be, it does seem that if anyone holds 
the theory propounded by some philosophical German Generals, 
that the permanent recurrence of war is necessary for the best 
and highest development of the human race, he could not wish 
for any arrangement more certain to promote that end than the 
organisation and effective establishment of the League of Nations, 
in the form hastily designed by General Smuts, and adopted after 
at least a fortnight’s deliberation by the Allies and Associates who 
have subscribed the League of Nations Covenant. 


. : HERBERT STEPHEN. 
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BELGIUM, LUXEMBOURG AND 
LIMBOURG 


Last January I was in the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, and 
also in the part of Limbourg which was taken from Belgium 
and given to the King of the Netherlands by the Great Powers 
in 1839. In Luxembourg, where everything foretold the abdica- 
tion of the Grand Duchess, the air was full of speculations about 
the future of the country. In Limbourg, which had been crossed 
by a large force of the German armies during their retreat, there 
were rumours of possible changes. In both it was,believed that 
the treaties of 1839 would be discussed by the Conference at 
Paris; and in Belgium there were hopes that what had been 
lost so many years ago would be at last recovered. 

These hopes were encouraged by the fact that so many 
spokesmen of the Entente Powers were attacking the methods 
of the old diplomacy, promising to undo suéh wrongs as the 
partition of Poland in the eighteenth century, and condemning 
the way in which territorial questions had been settled in the 
nineteenth century by the Congress of Vienna. 

The substance of what was done between 1814 and 1839, 
when the affairs of Luxembourg and Limbourg were the subject 
of so many protocols and other diplomatic weapons, may be 
shortly recalled. Amongst the spoils acquired by Prussia at the 
close of the Napoleonic wars were Dillenberg, Siegen, Dietz, and 
Hadamar, the hereditary estates of the Orange-Nassau family. 
The Congress of Vienna was uniting Holland and Belgium to 
form the Kingdom of the Netherlands for the House of Orange- 
Nassau. For centuries, throughout the Burgundian, Spanish, 
Austrian, and French periods, Luxembourg had been, as much 
as either Flanders or Brabant, a part of Belgium. But the 
Congress of Vienna gave this province, essentially Belgian, not 
only by territorial connexion but in sentiment and. affection, to 
the King of the Netherlands, as compensation for the Nassau 
estates taken from him by Prussia. He thereafter held it as 
his personal property, with the title of Grand Duke of 
Luxembourg. 

This new Grand Duchy was at the same time made a State 
of the Germanic Confederation, and a Prussian garrison was 
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placed in the citadel which overlooks the picturesque town of 
Luxembourg. The province was, nevertheless, administered as 
part of the Kingdom of the Netherlands; and in 1830 the people 
of Luxembourg took a very prominent part in the revolution 
which led to the separation of Belgium from Holland, It was 
not till 1839 that the terms of separation were finally adjusted. 
In 1831 the Conference of London had decided on the partition 
of Luxembourg. Nearly two-thirds of the province were 
assigned to the Kingdom of Belgium. The rest was left to the 
King of the Netherlands, who was also to obtain, as a territorial 
indemnity for the part of Luxembourg restored to Belgium, that 
district of Limbourg which lies on the right bank of the Meuse, 
and with it Maastricht, Ruremonde, and Venloo. Under severe 
pressure by the Powers Belgium agreed to this arrangement. 
But the King of the Netherlands refused to accept it; and for 
seven years the status quo was maintained. Belgium was in 
possession of Luxembourg, except the capital, and of Limbourg, 
except Maastricht, which was occupied by a Dutch garrison. 

At the end of March 1838, without any warning, news came 
to Brussels that the King of the Netherlands accepted the terms 
of separation. The Belgians, led by the people of Luxembourg, 
protested that it was too late. For seven years the province 
had been treated as a part of their country. So had Limbourg, 
and deputies from’ Limbourg joined deputies from Luxembourg 
in declaiming in the Chamber against the partition. The 
controversy lasted for more than a year. King Leopold the 
First tried hard to enlist the influence of his niece on the 
Belgian side.’ But all was in vain. The three autocratic Powers, 
Prussia in particular, threatened war; and on the 19th of April 
1839 the treaties—those famous ‘scraps of paper ’—which 
imposed permanent neutrality on Belgium, and fixed her frontiers 
in accordance with the decision of the Great Powers, were signed 
at London. 

In the following year the King of the Netherlands, William 
the First, abdicated in favour of his son, in whose reign the 
Grand Duchy entered (1843) the German Zollverein. Twenty- 
three uneventful years passed. Then came, in 1866-67, when 
the Germanic Confederation was dissolved, the attempt of 
Napoleon the Third to obtain Luxembourg and Belgium as the 
price of his assent to the federal Union of the German States, 
the crisis which nearly broke the peace of Europe, the Conference 
of London, and the settlement of Luxembourg as an independent 
and neutral State under the collective guarantee of the five 
Great Powers. At the same time the citadel of Luxembourg 
was dismantled, and the Prussian garrison withdrawn. 

1 Letters of Queen Victoria, April 1839. 
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Neither France nor Prussia violated the neutrality of the 
Grand Duchy during the war of 1870-71; but Prussia accused 
the Luxembourg Government of un-neutral acts, such as sending 
food by train to Thionville, and, in June 1872, after an exchange 
of threats from Berlin and remonstrances by Luxembourg, the 
railway system of Luxembourg passed into the hands of 
Germany, under a promise that it would never be used for 
military purposes. Needless to say, this promise, embodied in 
a formal treaty, was shamelessly broken in August 1914. 

Long before the critical days-of July 1914 military experts 
had pointed to the ‘Gap of Luxembourg’ as a point of danger ; 
but their warnings were unheeded. Germany, it was said, had 
guaranteed the neutrality of Luxembourg, had given a most 
solemn pledge that the railways would not be used for war, 
and had signed the Hague Convention which declared the 
territory of Neutrals to be inviolate. There is, however, over- 
whelming evidence to prove that the General Staff at Berlin 
planned the invasion of Luxembourg as deliberately as they 
planned the invasion of Belgium. At the end of July 1914 alarm 
was caused by the concentration of German troops close to the 
frontier. On the evening of the (lst of August the neutral 
territory of Luxembourg was violated near Trois Vierges. 
On the following day military trains entered the railway station 
at the capital; and the Grand Duchy was octupied by German 
troops till the autumn of 1918. 

At the beginning of the War a curious delusion about the 
conduct of the young Grand Duchess, Marie Adelaide, was spread 
-abroad. She had tried to prevent the entrance of the Germans. 
She had defied their Generals. She had refused to receive the 
Kaiser. She was a prisoner in her own palace. She had thrown 
herself at the foot cf the Cross, weeping, and vowing to enter 
a convent rather than submit to the invaders. And so forth. 
But there was no truth in all this. On the 3rd of August she 
cheerfully entertained a party of German officers. She invited 
the Kaiser and his son to visit her. She welcomed German 
and Austrian Princes and Generals. She paid visits to German 
Courts, and openly displayed her belief and hope that Germany 
would be victorious. 

This completely alienated her subjects, the vast majority of 
whom were heart and soul on the side of the Entente Powers; 
and in January last it was evident that her abdication was only 
@ question of time. She was surrounded by Germans. Her 
whole household, so far as I could learn, ladies and gentlemen in 
waiting, even the servants, were Germans; and the engagement 
of her sister to Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria, when he was in 
command on the front opposite the Belgian Army, had completed 
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the estrangement of the people. So clear was it that she must 
soon resign her throne that the future of Luxembourg became 
@ practical question. ? 

Outwardly everything was peaceful. On the roads through 
Belgian Luxembourg, all the way from Brussels to the frontier 
of the Grand Duchy, one passed Belgian, British, and Italian 
soldiers, guns, lorries, cars with staff officers, teams of horses, 
and the usual signs of military occupation. But in Luxembourg, 
except for the presence of a few American and French officers, 
there might never have been a war. Nor were there any visible 
signs of political excitement. The people of Luxembourg are 
eminently good-natured, pleasant to deal with, braves gargons in 
every sense of the words. It is difficult to imagine a revolution 
there, with barricades and street fighting. It is “quite impossible 
to imagine an outbreak of Bolshevism, with its accompaniments 
of wholesale bloodshed and anarchy. But beneath the surface 
public opinion was deeply moved: Dislike of the Prussians, 
always strong in Luxembourg, was stronger than ever after 
four years of daily intercourse with them. The Grand Duchess, 
though not exactly beautiful, has pleasing looks, with retiring, 
almost awkward, manners, and was pitied rather than personally 
disliked. But she represented German influence; and anyone 
could see that her fall was at hand. Perhaps the dynasty, which 
has no roots in the soil of Luxembourg, might fall with her; 
and what would happen then? 

There can be little doubt that the almost universal wish of 
the populace of Luxembourg is to be left free, independent, 
separate from other countries. 


- Nous voulons rester ce que nous sommes. 


So the people sing. But these words never meant that they 
wished to be left under German influence, united to the Empire 
by the Zollverein, and with their railways under Imperial manage- 
ment; and their determination not to come under the sway of 
Berlin was expressed in another line : 


Nous ne voulons pas étre Prussiens. 


They wished complete independence, and a Customs Union 
with either Belgium or France. But if it was found impossible 
for so small a country, with a population of barely 260,000, to 
remain any longer isolated, what was to be done? The natural 
course, on racial and historical grounds, was reunion to Belgium ; 
and two ways of effecting this were proposed. One was com- 
plete incorporation, The other was the ‘ personal union,’ which 
meant that Luxembourg should continue to be a Grand Duchy, 
with King Albert of Belgium as Grand Duke. 
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Most of the industrials seemed to favour reunion to Belgium. 
ThéGrand Duchy contains much mineral wealth in a small space ; 
and this industry is very flourishing. The mines and works of 
Alsace Lorraine being on the eve of restoration to France, it 
was felt that if the French controlled those of Luxembourg, and 
perhaps the Saar district also, they would have almost a mono- 
poly in Western Europe. The mining industry, therefore, 
seemed on the whole to favour reunion to Belgium; and it was 
repeatedly pointed out that it is a British interest to see that. the 
minefields of Luxembourg, with their iron and steel works, come 
under Belgian rather than French control. The wine districts 
undoubtedly favour the Belgian solution, because they cannot sell 
their wines to France, but find a market for them in Belgium. 
Agriculture is an important industry in Luxembourg. The land- 
owners and farmers count on obtaining higher prices for their 
produce in France than in Belgium. But they alone would 
benefit by this; and the general public, even the agricultural 
classes themselves, would suffer from the rise in the price of all 
commodities which the French protective system would bring 
about. On the 19th of January* M. Pierre Prum, deputy for 
the Canton of Clervaux, and leader of the Right in the Chamber, 
made an important speech to his constituents in favour of a 
Customs Union with Belgium. It would occupy too much space 
to given even an outline of what he said; but his arguments 
seemed to prove conclusively that the commercial interests of 
the Grand Duchy would be best served by drawing as close as 
possible to Belgium. 

There is, however, a party which is out and out in favour of 
the French connexion ; and last January a great deal was said 
about a French propaganda, the alleged object of which was to 
bring about the annexation of Luxembourg by France. Some 
facts bearing on this subject are significant. In the summer of 
1917, after an exchange of letters between M. Ribot and the 
Belgian Minister at Paris, it was distinctly understood that France 
had given an undertaking not to interfere with the relations 
between Belgium and Luxembourg. What amounted to a 
promise was made that, if the international status of the Grand 
Duchy came to be revised, the Belgian Government would have 
a free hand. 

During the preliminary arrangements for the Armistice the 
Government. of Brussels, in reliance on what had taken place in 
1917, wished, and indeed expected, to occupy Luxembourg as 
a sector of the Belgian Army. The French Government said this 
was a military question, which must be decided by Marshal Foch. 


2 This was after the abdication of the Grand Duchess Marie Adelaide and 
the repudiation of the German Zollverein. 
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The Grand Duchy was declared to be an American sector. But 
immediately after the arrival of the American troops a French 
regiment, the 109th of the Line, came in as the guard of Marshal 
Foch, who fixed his headquarters in Luxembourg and appointed 
a French military governor, General Latour. Thereafter the 
telegraph and telephone services were taken under the control 
of the French military authorities ; and when King Albert visited 
Arlon, the capital of Belgian Luxembourg, it was with the 
greatest difficulty that leave was obtained for Belgian troops to 
meet him there. , 

Marshal Foch is a strong Catholic. Almost all the officers 
and men of the 109th Regiment were the same. They went to 
the services of the Church regularly, which tended to produce a 
belief that France could not, after all, be so very anti-clerical— 
an important matter if the ‘ penetration’ of so Catholic a country 
as Luxembourg was intended. At the same time the French 
officers gave concerts, plays, and balls, and made themselves as 
popular as possible. 

The effect of all this was soon apparent. The newspapers 
began to write in favour of joining France, and were eagerly read 
by the French party, most of whom are ‘ intellectuals,’ professors, 
teachers, young men who have studied at schools and universities 
in France. They called out for union to France if the Grand 
Duchess abdicated ; and those, hitherto a majority, who had been 
looking forward to recovering their Belgian nationality became 
convinced that the presence of the French troops was designed to 
conciliate the Catholics, and prepare the way for annexation to 
France. They suspected that Marshal Foch and the French 
military party had a secret understanding with the Ministers at 
Paris, and that. Luxembourg was to be taken and used as a 
stepping-stone on the way to the Rhine frontier. 

This was the position of affairs when the Republic was ‘ pro- 
claimed,’ but came to nothing, and, the Grand Duchess Marie 
Adelaide having abdicated, her sister, Princess Charlotte, became 
the new ruler. Whether this family arrangement continues 
depends on what the people of Luxembourg do. But if the 
dynasty falls, and the future of the country is decided by a Referen- 
dum, it is to be hoped that neither French nor any other influence 
will be used to thwart the legitimate desires of Belgium. 


From the farthest north corner of Luxembourg, near Trois 
Vierges, the Belgian frontier runs northward till it reaches Lim- 
bourg at a point near Aix-la-Chapelle. It passes along beside 
that Walloon district which, with the towns of St. With, Malmedy, 
and Eupen, was handed over to Prussia by the Congress of Vienna. 
A claim by Belgium for the restoration of this district has been 
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laid before the Conference at Paris; but the larger question of 
Limbourg raises more serious issues. 

Before 1839 the province of Limbourg, lying on both banks 
of the Meuse, and extending from a short distance to the south 
of Maastricht almost as far as to Nymeguen, was recognised as 
forming part of the Southern, or Belgian, Netherlands. At the 
partition of 1839 the King of the Netherlands received, in 
exchange for the part of Luxembourg restored to Belgium, the 
part of Limbourg which lies on the right bank of the Meuse 
between Kysden and Stevensweert, together with the town of 
Maastricht and a tract of country on the left bank, and also all 
the rest of the province to the north on both banks. The re- 
mainder of Timbourg, with Hasselt for its capital, was left to 
Belgium. The Belgian claim now is that the treaties of 1839 
should be modified to the extent of restoring the strip of country 
on the right bank of the Meuse from Eysden to Stevensweert, 
- together with Maastricht. 

It is difficult to say how this restoration would be regarded 
by the population. on the right bank of the Meuse. Not long 
ago it was quite certain that, though subjects of Holland, they 
were far more Belgian than Dutch. There were frequent inter- 
mairiages between families living on both sides of the river. 
People leaving Maastricht for the north used to speak of going 
‘to Holland.” They did their shopping, as much as possible, 
in Liége, went to Brussels a great deal, and paid visits there 
and to Paris rather than to The Hague or Amsterdam. In 
many ways the old affection for Belgium, so strong before 1839, 
was displayed. But during the last few months steps have 
been taken, in influential quarters, to bring about a change of 
feeling. The only coal mines of Holland are in Limbourg; and 
the shortage of coal supplies during the War roused the attention* 
of all Holland to the value of Limbourg. Petitions against a 
return to Belgium were drawn up by Government officials and 
the clergy, many of whom are said to be en rapport with the 
German priesthood on the left bank of the Rhine. Limbourg 
is strictly Catholic; but during the War there were incidents 
which showed that few of the clergy had any sympathy with 
their fellow-Catholics in Belgium. Their influence has been used - 
against the restoration, and with great effect. In certain quarters 
it is thought that the trade of South Limbourg would benefit 
by the opening of free trade with Belgium. But the question 
of coal supplies is of great importance to Holland; and so far 
the Dutch Government will not listen to the Belgian suggestion 
that compensation for the cession might be found in the Prussian 
lands on the Cleves district of the Rhine provinces, where there 
is more coal than in Limbourg. 
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This question of Limbourg obviously differs from the question 
of Luxembourg in respect that Luxembourg is a separate State, 
while Limbourg has been joined to Holland for nearly eighty 
years. It is therefore very natural that any demand for a recon- 
sideration of what was done by the Great Powers in 1839 should 
be resented by the Dutch as an attempt to injure them. Any 
such attempt would be most unwise on the part of Belgium. It 


_ is her interest, as if is her policy, to have a good understanding 





with Holland. Nor is it possible for the Belgians to forget how 
their countrymen who flocked over the frontier, at the beginning 
of the War, were received and treated in Holland. When Visé 
had been brutally burnt by the Germans, and when Liége was 
under fire, the population of whole villages fled into Limbourg. 
Maastricht was crowded ; and the resources of the province were 
strained to the utmost in order to help the refugees. At the 
frontier Dutch soldiers and civilians carried sick persons and 
children to places of safety. Women and young girls ran to give 
them food. Rich and poor vied with each other. in doing 
kindnesses to the Belgians who had been driven from their homes. 
And as the War went on, this work of charity spread over the 
whole of Holland. Money was provided both by private persons 
and by the Government, and spent in assisting the victims of 
the German outrages. In this good work no one was more 
active than M. Maurice Van Vollenhove, the Dutch Minister 
at Brussels, to whom all Belgium owes a very special debt of 
gratitude. 

Good feeling, thcrefore, as well as good policy, makes it 
impossible for the Belgian Government to approach the Con- 
ference at Paris with proposals for a revision of the treaties 
of 1839 which would inflict any injury on Holland. But the 
strategic position of South Limbourg is highly dangerous, and 
raises questions which call for the attention not only of Belgium, 
but of Great Britain, France, and Holland also. This narrow 
strip of flat country opens an easy way for an invader coming 
from the east. The Dutch view, I understand, is that, in the 
event of another war, Belgium would be safe on the left bank 
of the Meuse with neutral Dutch territory lying between her 
frontier and Germany. But it may well be doubted whether 
the neutrality of Holland would be respected if it stood in the 
way of a German advance. Some years before 1914 the small 
Prussian railway station at Dalheim, near Ruremonde in 
Limbourg, was elaborately equipped as a place of concentration 
for troops. All the officials of the railways leading to -the 
Dutch town of Venloo were reservists of the German army; 
and on one occasion at least—I heard of this a short-time after 
it happened—German officers were met riding about at night 
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in the Dutch territory on the right bank of the Meuse. It 
may not be. generally known, but it is a fact, that in 
the first week of August 1914 the Germans were actually on 
the point of violating the neutrality of Holland. They were 
then, it will be remembered, attacking the Belgian lines between 
the forts round Liége. On the 7th of August one of these attacks 
failed; and on that day secret orders were given to German 
officials on the frontier to make preparations for the advance of 
a large German force across Limbourg, which the Dutch could - 
not have defended, as they had only 1000 men there. The 
Germans, however, entered the town of Liége next day, and 
the forts were soon compelled to surrender; but if they had 
been able to prolong their resistance Holland would, in all 
probability, have been entered. 

The route taken by the Germans would have been along a 
narrow, winding country road which leads from Susteren to 
Mayesck, where there is a bridge over the Meuse. This was the 
road they took, coming the other way, when they violated the 
neutrality of Holland at the end of the great retreat. It crosses 
the narrowest part of South Limbourg, which is there only 
some six kilometres wide; and by taking it they saved 
more than sixty kilometres, which they would have had to 
cover if they had avoided Dutch territory, and marched 
round by Visé or Liége. On reaching the left bank of the 
Meuse at Mayesck they threw their rifles and cartridges into 
the river, and crossed the bridge carrying few weapons except 
revolvers, many of which they sold for a few marks to the vil- 
lagers. A field at the side of the road was full of machine guns 
and other war material which they had abandoned. But they 
took with them many stolen horses and cows, which were claimed 
in vain by Belgians who came up and identified them. Their 
carts were closely covered, but were understood to be loaded with 
plunder. 

The Dutch have been blamed for allowing this march through 
their territory ; but they had no force strong enough to prevent 
it. The addition of 750 infantry and 250 cyclists had only raised 
their numbers to 2000 men, which was the largest body of troops 
they ever had, during the whole of the War, with which to defend 
the neutrality of South Limbourg. If the Germans had been 
told, on reaching the Meuse, that they were to be interned, it 
is all but certain that they would have kept their arms and forced 
a passage through ; for by this time, eye-witnesses of the retreat 
say, all discipline was at an end, and the rank and file, completely 
out of hand, were little better than a disorderly rabble of desperate 
men. 
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All this, the imminent danger of a German march across Lim- 
bourg in August 1914, the small force which Holland was able 
to maintain for defence against a violation of her neutrality im 
that district, and the great advantage which the Germans secured 
in their retreat, when at least 100,000 men made good their 
passage, shows that here is a point of serious danger to Belgium. 
This was well understood in 1906, when the project of a defensive 
military alliance between Belgium and Holland was discussed. 
Both countries, it was pointed out at that time, were threatened 
by the German-preparations in the neighbourhood of Ruremonde. 
Though Belgium had a line of defence on the Sambre and the 
Meuse as far as Liége, the old tétes-de-pont at Maastricht and 
Venloo no longer existed, and, in the opinion of General de Petit, 
an officer of General Staff in Holland, the two nations should take 
measures for the defence of South Limbourg. 

The complete exposure, during the last four years, of how 
dangerous a neighbour Germany is, may have convinced the people 
of Holland that there were good reasons for the movement in 
favour of a military alliance; and perhaps the project of 1906 
may be revived. But, in any case, Holland may confidently 
believe that it is chiefly a desire to obtain a measure of security, 
and not any craving to annex territory, that has induced Belgium 
to raise the question of the restoration of South Limbourg. 

Of the five Great Powers who tried to solve the problem of 
the Netherlands in 1839 three are now out of court. Great 
Britain and France remain. ‘To both, but specially to Great 
Britain, the security of Belgium is a matter of vital importance. 
France, we may be sure, will not be deluded into imagining that 
she herself is made safe against aggression by the twenty-six 
Articles of the League of Nations Covenant. She will require 
something more solid than a bulwark of parchment covered with 
words. Belgium has no more reason than France to feel secure ; 
and Great Britain, bound both by her interests and her duty not 
to leave the safety of Belgium dependent on what is, after all, 
merely an experiment which is to be tried in the vain hope of an 
everlasting peace, is entitled to use her influence, when the map of 
Europe is being drawn afresh, in order to obtain for Belgium 
such a position on her frontiers as will make her stronger for 
defence than she has hitherto been, even if this implies a recon- 
sideration of the Treaties of 1839. 

Those five Treaties, signed at London on the 19th of April 
1839, were meant not only to fix the future boundaries of Belgium 
and Holland, but also to settle the time-worn question of the 
Netherlands in a way which, it was hoped, would long preserve 
the general peace of Europe, then trembling in the balance because 
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of it. During the eighty years since the Conference of London 
rose, though Germany has trampled on the treaties and broken 
up the general peace, the relations between Belgium and Holland 
have been friendly ; and it is obviously desirable that this state 
of things should continue. But no one can look at the ruins of 
Visé, or wander round Liége, where the small Belgian Army made 
its first valiant stand, without feeling that something should be 
done to satisfy the wishes of Belgium. Holland may be unable 
to agree with all that has been proposed; but surely these two 
countries, whose boundaries lie side by side, can devise some 
plan for a common defence of the vulnerable frontier of Limbourg, 
the present state of which is dangerous to both. And the diplo- 
macy of Great Britain, whose interests are so deeply involved, 
would be well employed in bringing them together for this pur- 
pose. To effect this neither a second Temple nor a second De Witt 
is required ; and there are very good reasons for believing that, 
if Great Britain is to retain the respect and goodwill she at present 
enjoys amongst the people of eastern Belgium, a policy of mere 
laisser aller on this matter of Limbourg must be avoided. 


G. W. T. Omonp. 





SOME PROBLEMS OF COAL 


I Do not propose in this article to inquire into the very anxious 
situation which has arisen from the demands put forward by the 
miners and reinforced by the threat of @ national strike, but 
rather to bring out, if I can, certain aspects of the coal industry 
that have a permanent interest for all of us. 

Ours, it is often and truly said, is a coal civilisation. Every- 
thing that Great Britain is in the world of commerce and in- 
dustry she owes to her coal. It supports the whole edifice of 
our material prosperity. Our wealth, our manufactures, our 
shipping, our Navy, our power in war, our ability to recover 
from its effects, all depend on coal. Coal is the maker of modern 
England, and those who discovered and developed the methods 
of working it have done more to determine the form of British 
society and the bent of British activities than all the Parliaments 
of the past hundred and twenty years. Without coal we should 
sink to be a second Holland. It is doubtful whether we could 
maintain even a third of our present population. Had it not been 
for coal and the discovery of how to use it in smelting iron, the 
England of to-day might have been scarcely distinguishable from 
the England of the eighteenth century. Our command of cheap 
fuel formed the basis and the starting-point for the tremendous, 
up to then the unprecedented, material advance registered by 
Great Britain between 1800 and 1870. And it is still our main- 
stay. Not only does the coal industry support some five millions 
of our people, not only does it represent over a tenth of the total 
value of our foreign exports and balance and make possible our 
huge intake of food and raw materials, but it animates and sustains 
every form of manufacturing enterprise. 

To detail the innumerable ways in which coal penetrates and 
indeed permeates our daily life would be a well-nigh hopeless 
undertaking. Heat, light and power, three of the fundamentals 
of modern existence and of modern industry, all, broadly speak- 
ing, derived from it. Its by-products are the eésential raw mate- 
rials of a host of lesser but still vital trades. Practically all our 
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dyes and a bewildering variety of oils, drugs and the ingredients 
of' igh explosives come from coal tar alone. Benzine, toluene, 
picric acid, carbolic acid, paraffin, naphthalene, pitch, ammonium 
sulphate and phosphate for fertilisers, soot for use in printing ink, 
in boot polish and in manure—these are but a fraction of the 
coal derivatives that are in daily use. Agriculture, gas, elec- 
tricity, medicine, surgery, perfumery, varnishing, preservatives, 
the colour industry, and a score of other trades, great and small, 
depend intimately on coal and the proper utilisation of its by- 
products. There is, in short, no single industry so indispensable 
to our existence and prosperity, whether as a nation or as indi- 
viduals, as the coal industry. It is beyond comparison our greatest 
material asset. Yet how many members of Parliament, one 
wonders, have anything but the crudest notions of its range, its 
conditions and its problems? Neither the country nor any British 
Government has yet had a coal policy. It may be one of the dis- 
guised compensations of the War that we shall get one.. More 
than that—we may-even develop a eoal conscience. 

By a coal conscience I mean a working realisation by official- 
dom and people alike of the criminality of wasting, and of the 
obligation to conserve, this the most vital of our national resources. 
There are not lacking some encouraging signs that such a realisa- 
tion is beginning to dawn. The British Association during the 
War had half a dozen committees busily at work on various aspects 
of the coal question. An official Board of Fuel Research has 
been set up under the most satisfying auspices. We have had 
the Report, the very suggestive Report, of the Coal Conservation 
Committee. The Government in the early days of the War took 
over the mines of the whole kingdom, fixed the price of coal, 
_ rationed the supply for each individual household, and assumed 

the absolute direction of the export trade. Everybody is vaguely 
aware that in the mining industry there can be, or at any rate 
there should be, no return to the conditions that obtained before 
the War. Everybody, too, has had his consciousness of the 
unique importance of coal to Great Britain, whether in war or 
peace, for offensive as well as for defensive purposes, sharply 
intensified by the events of the last four years. But a vast amount 
of education will be needed before the public as a whole takes the 
measure of the full scope and character and urgency of the problems 
or series of problems that confront it. 

There was a time when Great Britain produced two-thirds 
of all the coal raised throughout the world. That time, of course, 
is past and can never return. In the year before the War we 
mined less than one-fourth of the total output. We ceased some 
eighteen years ago to be the leading coal-producing country. The 
United States now produces not far short of double the quantity 
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that we do, and the German output presses close upon our own, 
and in another two or three decades will overtake it. Duying 
the ten years preceding the War the world’s demand for coal 
increased at a compound interest rate of all-but 5 per cent. But 
in the same period, while the American output was increasing 
each year at a compound interest rate of about 6 per cent., and 
the German at 4 per cent., the British output had an annual 
growth of no more than 2 per cent. Our relative failure to main- 
tain the pace was not due to any lack of miners. On the con- 
trary 300,000 more men and boys are engaged in getting coal 
in Great Britain than in the United States, and 350,000 more 
than in Germany. Nor can one positively affirm that it was 
due to any inferiority on the part of the British miner, though 
the fact that in the last quarter of a century of peace the number 
of tons produced per employee in Great Britain fell from 312 to 
244, while in the United States it rose from 400 to 660, and in 
Australia and New Zealand is over the 500 mark, is certainly one 
that invites to inquiry. But even if we assume that the miners 
of Great Britain, of Germany and of the United States stood 
on the same level of skill and mechanical equipment and willing- 
ness to work, nothing even so could have prevented the British 
output of coal from dropping behind. The reason is that, as 
compared with the Germans and the Americans, we have !ess of 
it, it is more difficult and more costly to work, and our best seams 
are approaching exhaustion—in Staffordshire, -Durham and 
Northumberland are already, indeed, said to be practically worked 
out. 

It was his prevision of some such state of affairs as we are 
now actually nearing that inspired Jevons’s famous book of fifty- 
odd years ago on The Coal Question. Jevons did not, as he 
is popularly supposed to have done, prophesy the exhaustion of 
the British coal-fields within a century. But he foresaw that 
the increasing cost of working them and the resources and com- 
petitive energy of the United States would within a century 
operate as a check on our industrial progress, and that this check 
would be most severely felt in the heavy steel and iron trades 
that require an abundance of cheap fuel. The fact that in 1862 
we produced five times as much pig-iron as the United States and 
that the American output is to-day three times as great as our 
own shows that Jevons’s diagnosis was not altogether wrong. 
His volume provoked something like a panic, which has proved 
thoroughly beneficent, on the subject of our coal reserves and 
their probable duration. We have been mining coal in Great 
Britain for at least six centuries; over 500 years ago we were 
exporting it to France; yet it was not until the publication of 
Jevons’s book and the appointment of the Royal Commission of 
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1871 that any systematic inquiry was made into the problems 
of its use, production and consumption, and into the extent of 
our unworked strata. : 

Since then investigations, official and otherwise, have multi- 
plied, and one fact seems to emerge from them pretty clearly : 
there is no sign of immediate exhaustion. All the experts appear 
to agree in regarding 4000 feet as the present limit of practicable 
working. It seems probable that at that depth there are still 
180,000 million tons of available unworked coal under the soil 
of Great Britain. At a still greater depth, that is from 4000 
feet to 10,000 feet, the estimates point to the possible existence 
of a further 40,000 million tons. If, then, we take 200,000 million 
tons as the total reserves at all depths we shall have an approxi- 
mately accurate idea of our remaining supply of coal. How long 
will it last? That is a question which depends on such a multi- 
tude of uncertain factors that no precise answer to it can be 
ventured. The latest and most elaborate calculation I have seen 
is that in 200 years the depletion of our reserves will have gone 
far enough to make the importation of coal necessary and to 
deprive us of the advantage we have long enjoyed in the possession 
of cheap fuel. Perhaps, then, if we reckon our supplies at 200,000 
millions and 200 years as their probable duration we shall not 
be far wrong. 

This conclusion is not in itself absolutely disquieting. It may 
seem, indeed, that, considering we have so far done little more 
than scratch the surface of our available stores, and have not yet 
consumed more than 6 per cent. of our original deposits, there 
is not much to worry about. But the matter wears a different 
aspect when we remember that our British reserves of coal only 
amount to about one-fortieth, and those of the whole Empire to 
only about one-fourth, of the world’s estimated total ; and that of 
this total the United States, our chief competitor in commerce, 
possesses over one-half. What this means is that forty or fifty 
years hence, when we have pretty well worked out the best seams 
down to a depth of 2000 feet, the Americans will still have at 
their disposal vast and far more accessible reserves, and will be 
producing at least three times as much coal as ourselves and at 
a markedly lower cost. One cannot well set any bounds to the 
industrial development of the United States within the next half- 
century and to the consequent demand for cheap fuel; but it 
is more than conceivable that, even after satisfying all her 
domestic requirements, America before 1950 will have seriously 
entered the coal export business and will be bidding for a larger 
share in the coal-carrying trade, seven-tenths of which is now 
in our hands. The outlook, therefore, is sufficiently grave to 
make shiftlessness and improvidence in our methods of getting 
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coal and of using it, and in our management of the entire coal 
industry, nothing less than a crime against our national well-being. 

Shiftlessness and improvidence, however, are precisely the 
qualities that stil] characterise our conduct of this prime utility. 
We have not shown in the coal trade, the key. industry of our 
entire manufacturing fabric, either the pliability and the large 
designs of the Americans or the patient scientific thoroughness 
and intellectual grasp of the Germans. It was characteristic that 
before the War was two months old the burning of bituminous 
coal in any household was absolutely forbidden throughout Ger- 
many. The only solid fuel allowed was coke from by-product 
recovery ovens. While we were permitting wealth, power and 
the raw materials of war to vanish in smoke up the chimney, 
Germany, from her own stores of coal, was providing herself 
with benzine, toluene, liquid fuel for marine boilers and Diesel 
engines, motor spirit for her land transport, and the essential in- 
gredients for the manufacture of high explosives. We meanwhile 
continued, as in the slouchy days of peace, to waste these invalu- 
able by-products in our domestic stoves and grates, and incidentally 
to pollute the air and to purchase abroad vast quantities of fuel 
and spirit that we ought to have obtained from our own coal. The 
popular British view of coal is that it is something to be burned. 
The scientific view is precisely the opposite. It is that coal is too 
valuable to be burned, that to burn it is to squander it, that 
the by-products of coal-are of greater moment than the coal itself, 
and that not until these by-products have been extracted -should 
the residuum be used for industrial or domestic purposes. 

As it is we dissipate our greatest natural asset with both hands. 
It was estimated that just before the War more than five-sixths 
of our coal was used directly, that is, without any effort being 
made to conserve the by-products. Less than one-sixth was coked 
in such a way as to save the volatile matters. With a coal output 
of some 70,000,000 tons less than our own Germany was producing 
not far short of twice as much coke, about sixteen times as much 
patent fuel, and one and a half times as much ammonium sul- 
phate. Moreover, 70 per cent. of our coke ovens in use as recently 
as 1912 were of the old-fashioned beehive type, which yield some 
10 per cent. less coke than the recovery ovens universally installed 
throughout Germany, and make no provision for the salvage of 
by-products. It has been calculated that the 6,500,000 tons of 
coal that in 1913 were carbonised in the beehive ovens entailed 
a loss of 80,000 tons of ammonium sulphate, 300,000 tons of tar, 
and over 15,000,000 gallons of benzol, all of which could have 
been conserved had the coal been distilled in retort ovens. But 
waste runs through the whole industry. The Royal Commission 
of 1905 found that much coal was being lost (1) through the 
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practice of leaying unnecessary barriers between royalties and pro- 
perties, (2) in the process of holing, (3) by the neglect or abandon- 
ment of small and inferior coal, (4) through slowness in introducing 
coal-cutting machines, (5) by unscientific methods of handling the 
coal and preparing it for the market, and (6) through lack of 
enterprise in adopting new inventions, for example, the by-product 
retort ovens. 

If, however, there is a good deal of improvidence in getting 
the coal, there is even more in the use that is made of it. The 
Coal Conservation Committee reported that our present coal con- 
sumption would, if used economically, produce at least three 
times the present amount of power. One competent witness 
before the Royal Commission estimated that about a quarter of 
our total-consumption of coal should be saved every year. If all 
steam engines were as efficient as the best, 50 per cent. of the 
coal now used in raising steam would be saved. If all the collieries 
in the kingdom had modern plants of the best description their 
consumption of coal, which averages from 6 to 8 per cent. of 
their output, would be half what it is today. We waste coal 
through boiler incrustations owing to the use of hard water for 
raising steam. We waste it whenever we instal a reciprocating 
engine instead of a turbine, or neglect to use automatic stokers 
and mechanical draught furnaces: Germany has recently made 
great strides in developing powdered fuel. We in Great Britain 
before the War had scarcely a single plant of this kind in opera- 
tion. -An enormous quantity of waste gas from blast furnaces, 
with a potential power of between two and three million tons 
of coal a year, remains largely unproductive. In Belgium and 
Germany it is conserved, purified, and used in gas engines for 
blowing as well as for general power purposes. If gas producers 
and gas engines were to replace the ordinary steam-engine and 
boiler installation, it has been calculated that the amount of coal 
now consumed for power purposes at mines and factories would 
be reduced by over three-fourths. Similarly, if we adopted the 
central heating system in our houses and used an open soft coke 
fire to supplement hot-water pipes and radiators, over one-half 
of the coal now burned and largely wasted in our ten million 
dwellings would be saved. The universal use of a proper grate 
alone, it is maintained, would save from 20 to 25 per cent. of 
the coal used. We are all sinners in this wastage of coal—house- 
holders, collieries, manufacturers, gasworks—they perhaps are the 
greatest criminals of all—railways, every person, every firm, every 
industry that uses it at all. 

But these sources of waste, after all, are subsidiary to the 
main fountain-head of extravagance and inefficiency—the organi- 
sation, the economics, the preposterous muddle of the \ndustry 
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as a whole. We in the United Kingdom depend for our coal on 
about 3300 distinct pits or mines, scattered over a dozen dis- 
connected coalfields, organised in twenty-two separate districts, 
and belonging to about 1500 owners, who are nearly all joint- 
stock companies. These companies in 1913 employed 1,127,890 
persons and produced 287 million tons of coal. Rather over a 
third of this was put on board ship either as bunker coal for 
our mercantile marine or as exports. The remaining two-thirds, 
in round figures 190,000,000 tons, was used at home, factories 
and the iron and steel industries taking over 90,000,000 tons, 
domestic consumers about 35,000,000, mines about 20,000,000. 
gas and electricity works 18,000,000 and railways slightly over 
15,000,000. Our coal bill for 1913 came to some 230,000;000/., 
quite a considerable sum in those parsimonious days. It amounted 
to more than the whole cost of the national Government : it was 
more than we paid for bread or for house rent; it meant that 
every additional shilling in the price of coal per ton entailed a 
national tax of nearly 10,000,000/. After allowing for wages, 
operating expenses, royalties, dividends and freight charges it 
was estimated that there was a sum of 60,000,000/. a year which 
was paid by the public, much of it unnecessarily, to middlemen, 
carters and retail dealers. 

The coal industry, indeed, might fairly be quoted as an 
example of the wastefulness of private enterprise in handling 
a prime national necessity. One finds in it all the familiar tokens 
of competitive anarchy, modified here and there, and always 
at the public expense, by rings and corners and gentlemen’s 
agreements. One finds that seven-eighths of all the coal consumed 
in the United Kingdom was before the War conveyed by rail, 
and that the railways charged for its conveyance at rates four 
and even five times as high as those prevailing in the United 
States. One finds that the trucks in which it was carried belonged 
to over a thousand different colliery owners, railway companies, 
merchants and middlemen, and could not therefore be used for 
any other service than that of the proprietors whose initials they 
bore. It was a common thing, therefore, before the War, and 
it may be a common thing again, to see pits standing idle owing 
to a shortage of trucks, and hundreds of trucks standing idle in 
the same district owing to a shortage of coal, with a multiplicity 
of private interests operating to keep the commodity and the carrier 
apart. The 1500 colliery companies, again, produced as much or 
as little as suited their private interests ; they shipped the coal as 
best they could; the dealers and merchants placed their orders 
in the same haphazard fashion; a great railway like the London 
and North Western was in consequence condemned to handle 


80 per cent. of its coal traffic in consignments of twenty tons 
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apiece; there was no systematised production or thought-out 
scheme of transportation; there was a superfiuity of loadings 
and unloadings, reweighings and rehandlings; very few reserve 
stocks existed anywhere and only one thing could with con- 
fidence be predicted of the violent oscillations of price—that for 
no valid reason whatever coal would always be ‘up’ when the 
winter months came round. Small wonder that one of the first 
acts of Mr. Lloyd George’s Government was to prohibit each 
area in the country from obtaining its supplies except from the 
nearest coalfield and that this simple arrangement effected a 
saving of about 700,000,000 ton miles per annum. Small wonder 
either that the Socialists maintain that the State, if it owned 
the mines and the railways and adjusted supply to demand, could 
afford to sell and deliver coal at a fixed -and uniform price of 1l. 
a ton and at the same time turn over a handsome annual profit to 
the Treasury. 

It will be seen from all this that the Advisory Council of the 
new-born Department of Scientific and Industrial Research took 
a step of fundamental significance when they appointed a Fuel 
Research Board to investigate the problems connected with the 
getting of coal and its properties and uses. There appear to be 
two main lines of investigation which the Board, under the 
direction of Sir George Beilby, is pursuing. First, it is collecting 
typical specimens of the coal seams of the various mining districts, 
is examining and classifying them by means of chemical and 
physical tests in the laboratory, and is studying their nature and 
origin and the behaviour of their constituents under the action 
of heat and other agents. In other words, the ground is at last 
being prepared for what we have never yet had in Great Britain, 
an exhaustively scientific assay of our coal deposits. The second 
line of inquiry which the Board is following brings it face to 
face with a mountainous mass of practical problems. For the 
past ten years and more men of science have been asking, but 
have never yet determined, whether our use of coal and its 
by-products is as efficient as it might be. They have been putting 
to themselves such questions as these :—Can the 35 million 
tons of raw coal which is used every year for domestic heating 
be wholly or partially replaced by smokeless fuel, solid and 
gaseous, prepared by a process of carbonisation? Can adequate 
supplies of fuel oil for the Navy be obtained by the carbonisation 
of the coal which is at present burned raw in our homes and 
factories? Can supplies of town gas be obtained more economi- 
cally and conveniently by methods of carbonisation and gasification 
other than those now employed in the average gasworks? Can 
electric power be generated more cheaply if the coal used for 
steam-raising is first subjected to processes of carbonisation and 
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gasification? Will improved methods in preparing coal and 
ucing it enable the peat deposits of the United Kingdom to take 
a serious place as economic sources of supply for industrial 
purposes? Can the use of gaseous fuel in the factories be 
furthered by more scientific methods of combustion in the 
furnaces and ovens used in metallurgical, ceramic and chemical 
operations? 

To bring these and similar questions under a direct and 
manageable focus the Fuel Research Board: is erecting on the 
land of the East Greenwich Gas Works, and adjacent to it, an 
elaborate research station, with railway sidings, unloading plat- 
forms, retort house, condenser and exhauster house, gas producer 
house, briquetting house, tar and oil stills and condensers, 
laboratories and workshops, -and so on, all complete. Many of 
the problems it is girding itself to tackle turn very largely on 
whether an economical and efficient apparatus can be devised 
for the carbonisation of coal at low temperatures and whether a 
market can be found for the resultant by-products. For instance, 
to obtain one million tons of fuel oil for the Navy it would be 
necessary to carbonise twenty million tons of coal, and the coke 
produced by this operation would amount to fifteen million tons. 
How could it be disposed of? Clearly the carbonisation of coal 
for the purpose of supplying the Navy with fuel oil or the Transport 
and Air Services with motor spirit would be absolutely uneconomic 
if the resultant coke proved unmarketable at a profitable price. 
The Fuel Research Board accordingly finds itself led on to probe 
very completely into at least three main problems: (1) the use 
and value of this coke for the direct firing of steam boilers ; (2) its 
gasification in producers for the manufacture of low-grade fuel gas 
and the recovery of its nitrogen as ammonia ; and (3) its use for 
industrial and domestic heating, either directly as it comes from 
the retorts or after its conversion into briquettes. The ramifica- 
tions of the coal problem are, indeed, without end. The use of 
town gas as a fuel for industrial purposes, present methods of 
gas heating, the most efficient way of employing low grades of 
fuel gas for heat and power purposes, the supply of electricity in 
bulk, all come within its range and involve whole series of compli- 
cated inquiries. 

But undoubtedly the largest and most fascinating of all these 
questions is that raised by the Coal Conservation Committee when 
it suggests that the true function of coal is to be transformed 
into electricity—in other words, to form the raw material for 
lighting, heat and power which can then be transmitted almost 
as cheaply and as universally as water. There is no part of the 
United Kingdom more than 100 miles from the sea ; and at several 
places in America and on the Continent it has been found 
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perfectly possible to furnish electrical energy over a circumference 
150 miles and more in diameter. Sixteen huge central station 
plants could perhaps supply the whole of this country with all 
we need in the way of power and light, and conceivably also with 
heat, at prices now undreamed of. It is true that we are not 
well off for water, and that the hydro-electric plant is the cheapest. 
But artificial lakes, such as the Americans constructed at Gatun, 
in order to build the Panama Canal with electric power, may be 
an engineering possibility even in Great Britain ; and the distribu- 
tion of our coalfields is such that the generating plants when 
erected at the pit’s mouth would leave few corners of the country 
uncovered. Hitherto the electrical supply industry in Great 
Britain has been hamstrung by the limitations imposed upon it 
by Parliaments and by the jealousies and wranglings of a host of 
petty local authorities whose vision never reaches beyond bound- 
aries that have come down from the Heptarchy. The country in 
consequence is dotted with a multitude of small electrical under- 
takings that ought all to be scrapped, that are the last word in 
wasteful ineffectiveness, and that are a fatal obstacle to dealing 
with the problem of light and power along broad and national and 
modern lines. What raw coal did for the Britain of the nine- 
teenth century, coal in the form of gas or electricity may do for 
the Britain of to-day—it may prove the starting-point of another 


huge industrial advance, and one that will powerfully promote 
the health of our people. A smokeless Britain, possessing and 
utilising an abundance of the cheapest power in the world—that 
is the prize which is dangled before us and will surely test our 
courage to seize it. 


SypNEY BROOKS. 














COULD THE FLEET HAVE FORCED 
THE STRAITS? 


Two volumes by American authors which have recently appeared 
throw some new light upon the abortive attempt of the Allies’ 
fleet to force the Hellespont in March 1915, and they further- 
more raise a question of considerable importance in connexion 
with the decision to abandon the undertaking after the reverse - 
which the attacking squadrons met with on ‘the 18th of that 
month. One of the books, entitled From Berlin to Bagdad, is 
by Mr. G. A. Schreiner, a newspaper correspondent who was on 
the spot on the enemy’s side during the more important portions 
of the%perations. The other, Secrets of the Bosphorus, from 
* the pen of Mr. H. Morgenthau, late United States Ambassador 
at Constantinople, has attracted attention owing to the striking 
picture drawn of the situation at the Ottoman capital and in 
Turkey generally during the first three years of the World War; 
the author visited the Dardanelles during March, but on a quiet 
day. 
As both of these works convey the impression that the general 
attack by the fleet upon the defences of the Narrows on the 
18th of March very nearly succeeded, and that such an attack, 
had it been promptly repeated, would have succeeded, it is pro- 
posed to consider how far this verdict is actually justified by 
the facts. The writer, it may be mentioned, saw at the time all 
the more important communications passing between the 
Admiralty and the flag officers who conducted the enterprise, but 
he merely recollects their general tenour. He also spent twenty- 
four hours at Chanak, the port situated on the Asiatic side of 
the Narrows, a quarter of a century ago, and observed the ground 
and the adjacent defences in so far as that was practicable. 
Now, there is one point in connexion with the naval effort 
to conquer the Straits which naturally occurs to an ex-gunner who 
had enjoyed some experience of firing guns at targets ashore, 
hostile and friendly, in pre-war days, and of conducting practice 
from coast batteries against floating targets in peace time. That 
point is that observations of fire made from the firing end are 
not to be relied on. As it happens, we have descriptions of what 
occurred during the Dardanelles March combats emanatmg from 
both sides. To form an idea of the damage done by the war- 
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ships’ gun-fire, the details given by impartial observers like Mr. 
Morgenthau and Mr. Schreiner are to be accepted in preference 
to those of the assailants. But when it comes to the injuries 
suffered in the fleet and what caused those injuries, tales told 
by the defending side are valueless as compared with official and 
unofficial information furnished by the naval forces. The Allies 
imagined that they had wrought far more havoc than they actually 
had with their bombardments. The Germans and Turks assumed 
the effects of their gunnery to have been much more damaging 
than it was, and in consequence they did not realise that the 
repulse inflicted upon the fleet on the 18th was due almost 
entirely to mines, not to artillery fire. Because the Turks were 
running short of ammunition, the authors of Secrets of the Bos- 
phorus and From Berlin to Bagdad fall into the error of assuming 
that further offensive efforts by the warships would have been 
comparatively simple. Such shortage of ammunition—accepting 
it as correct that there was a shortage—made much less difference 
in reality than those authors suppose. 

To give a brief summary of events leading up to the final effort 
of the 18th of March, it may be stated that Admiral Carden (who 
was in command almost to the end) contemplated wearing down 
the Dardanelles defences by slow degrees—to have rushed the 
passage was indeed prohibited by the mine-fields. The batteries 
and artillery defences were to be crushed little by little so as to 
permit of the small craft clearing away the mines, and this plan 
worked fairly well in connexion with the forcing of an entrance 
into the Straits. After a preliminary bombardment of the bat- 
teries outside on the 10th of February at long range, there came a 
week of bad weather; but the attack was renewed on the 26th 
at shorter range, and the Ottoman fire was effectually silenced 
on four of the older battleships steaming in close. The mine- 
fields across the entrance were cleared away that night, while 
parties landing next day destroyed such guns as remained fit for 
action; it was then found that only 30 per cent. had been 
rendered unserviceable by the cannonade. The object had in fact 
been achieved, and yet the results were hardly encouraging. The 
batteries dealt with had been conspicuous and by no means for- 
midable, there had been plenty of sea-room, the warships had 
been able to bring their fire to bear from different angles, there 
had been no fear of mines, and even so it had been necessary to 
push right in to silence the hostile ordnance even temporarily. 

A day or two of bad weather ensued, but offensive operations 
began inside the defile on the 1st of March. Above the entrance 
the channel broadens considerably for two or three miles, but 
the shores then close in again gradually and (as will be seen from 
the sketch) the navigable waterway is only about 3500 yards 
wide opposite Dardanos Point, which is eight miles up, and it 
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remains at about that width as far as the Narrows, where it is 
barely 1400 yards across. The batteries shown as A and C on 
the sketch were the furthest down of the permanent inner defences 
of the Straits. When operations began the principal minefield 
appears to have begun about abreast of those works and it extended 
thence to well above Cape Kephez. There was also a mine- 
field athwart the Narrows, and it does not seem clear whether 
there was in reality any interval between the two. As regards 
the artillery defences, the most formidable guns and the bulk of 
the fixed armament were gathered in the batteries on either side 
of the Narrows which are shown in the sketch. But the per- 
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manent defences lower down, although there seem to have been 
few, if any, really heavy guns mounted in them, proved trouble- 
some enough to the fleet, and their fire was supplemented by 
that of movable armament, which caused considerable damage to 
the small craft and inflicted minor injuries even upon the battle- _ 
ships at times. The enemy had many emplacements for his 
howitzers and mobile guns, some pieces ran on rails, and the 
warships were in reality quite unable to deal effectively with such 
weapons. Dardanos Battery (B) mounted five modern 6-inch 
guns in half turrets and proved extraordinarily troublesome. Nor 
does the fleet ever seem to have quite detected either where 
Battery C exactly was, or what was in it. 
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On the Ist, 2nd and 3rd of March three or four battleships 
each day entered the Straits and engaged the lower-down defences, 
while the mine-sweepers worked at night. Landing parties 
endeavoured to dispose of some mobile guns which had appeared 
about the entrance on the 4th, but on the Asiatic side the little 
force was driven off with somewhat heavy loss. Queen Elizabeth 
on the following day tried bombarding the Kilid Bahr batteries 
from the Aegean, and she dealt with Batteries D and E near 
Chanak similarly on the 6th ; but we know now that this indirect 
firing across the Gallipoli Peninsula did very little damage, as 
would seem to have been realised in the fleet, because the method 
was abandoned. On the 7th, several battleships engaged the 
batteries about the Narrows from within the Straits, and the 
defences lower down were being battered daily; but after that 
there came a pause of ten days in so far as major action by the 
big ships was concerned. Although they used to cease firing, the 
Turkish works had suffered only trifling injuries from all this 
expenditure of ammunition, according to Mr. Morgenthau and 
Mr. Schreiner who visited them during the interval. The labours 
of the sweepers were proceeding nightly, but under considerable. 
difficulties, so that progress in clearing away the minefields was 
slow. 

The lull in the attack, apart from the active operations of the 
small craft in the darkness, lasted from the 8th until the evening 
of the 17th, although battleships entered the Dardanelles on most 
days. The principal reason for this virtual cessation of bombard- 
ment would seem to have been that gun-fire by day did little 
to help sweepers by night, seeing that these were worried by 
hostile armament against which battleships could do nothing. 
But there was also another reason for suspending the artillery 
activities of the fleet. Ammunition was none too plentiful. The 
joint authors of The Immortal Gamble, which tells the tale of 
Cornwallis’ doings in the great adventure, mention so early as 
the 28th of February how the ‘ammunition bogey, which later 
assumed grisly proportions, shaped itself.’ They also speak on 
the 14th of March—somewhat naively—of ‘opening fire on the 
surmised position of’ Battery C; one might get rid of a lot of 
rounds discharging flat trajectory guns from aboard ship at a land 
battery the position of which is only surmised. The sweepers 
were continuing their hazardous operations nightly during this 
. time, but their task was becoming more and more difficult as 
they penetrated into the narrower sections of the waterway above 
Dardanos Point. The channel was admirably illumined .by the 
Ottoman searchlights, and the small craft were constantly being 
detected and heavily fired at. The crews in those days were 
moreover not so expert as they came to be later on in the Great 
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War, whereas the minefields were very skilfully laid and the 
attachments and devices of all kinds connected with them proved 
most difficult to deal with effectively. Mr. Schreiner (who had 
been at Chanak since the beginning of the month) remarks when 
writing on the 13th: ‘So far, the Allies have made five serious 
attempts to sweep the channel. None of them have been a 
success. ‘The few mines they have been able to get have been 
replaced by the Turks with Russian mines which have floated 
down the Bosphorus.’ 

In the meantime the authorities at home were growing im- 
patient and Mr. Churchill cabled to Admiral Carden on the 11th 
suggesting that the time had arrived for more decisive measures. 
Replying at midnight on the 13th, the Admiral expressed con- 
currence. Mr. Churchill cabled afresh on the 15th in encourag- 
ing terms, but a day or two of delay then ensued, partly it would 
seem because Sir Ian Hamilton was expected, and partly because 
Admiral Carden’s health had broken down and necessitated his 
being invalided on the 16th. He was succeeded by his second- 
in-command, Admiral De Robeck, who agreed to the proposals 
from home as to precipitating measures. Sir Ian arrived on. the 
17th, and so, on the 18th, a general attack was launched under 
favourable weather conditions, in accordance with what virtually 
amounted to orders from home. The Report of the Dardanelles 
Commission makes it clear that Admiral De Robeck interpreted 
the Admiralty messages in that sense. 

The distance up channel to which the mines had been elimi- 
nated by the morning of the 18th is left in considerable doubt 
by published accounts. Mr Morgenthau visiting the scene of 
action on the 16th had been informed that the fields extended 
seven miles below the Narrows, i.e. to about the left-hand bottom 
corner of the sketch. But the sweepers had apparently cleaned 
up the entire water area to approximately level with Dardanos 
Point and had created a channel from thence part of the way 
through the field to some way above Cape Kephez—a channel 
which however was of little service for the fleet operations of the 
18th, as battleships could not have manceuvred in so cramped a 
space. The Immortal Gamble conveys the impression that none 
of the attacking vessels advanced further than to within some 
9000 yards of the Narrows, that is to say, to a line well below 
Dardanos Point and whére the Straits are three miles wide. The 
French communiqué on the other hand suggests that some of ~ 
the ships penetrated into the contracted part of the water-way 
above Dardanos Point. 

Accounts of the action conflict on points of detail, but all 
of them emanating from the Allies’ side are in agreement on the 
main features. The four most powerful vessels in the fleet, all of 
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them armed with modern guns, Queen Elizabeth, Lord Nelson, 
Agamemnon and Inflexible, opened the battle at 10.45 a.m., 
firing on the defences of the Narrows at about 14,000 yards range, 
while the older Triumph and Prince George engaged the batteries 
A, B and C from the flanks. There was little reply from the 
Chanak and Kilid Bahr works—as a matter of fact the fleet 
was almost beyond range of their guns. Then, after noon, the 
French squadron, Gaulois, Bouvet, Charlemagne and Suffren 
under Admiral Guepratte advanced past the more powerfully 
armed craft and towards 1.30 opened a lively fire at about 10,000 
yards range on the Narrows defences, which replied strongly for 
a while but were shortly reduced to silence. At about 2 p.m. 
Triumph and Prince George retired to give more room, and a 
third squadron consisting of Irresistible, Vengeance, Ocean, 
Swiftsure, Majestic and Albion steamed up the Straits to replace 
the French. As this substitution was being effected the Turks 
re-opened a fire on Admiral Guepratte’s ships which proved 
somewhat destructive owing to their having to slow down. 
Gaulois was hit below water-line—some accounts say she 
encountered a mine but this seems to be a mistake. Shortly 
afterwards, and when already dropping down the Straits, Bouvet 
struck a mine and immediately began settling down, disappearing 
within three minutes with the loss of 658 of her complement ; 
the Germans and Turks claim to have sunk her with two rounds 
of 14-inch from Battery D, and she may. have been so hit after 
striking the mine as some sort of subsequent explosion was 
observed, but she was foundering in any case. Suffren was 
seriously injured by shell apparently about the same time, and 
Charlemagne had her stoke-hole flooded, so that the entire French 
squadron had been put out of action for the time being. 

The third squadron had in the meantime opened fire at 9000 
yards range; but in spite of its efforts and those of Queen 
Elizabeth, Lord Nelson and Agamemnon, firing from further 
back, the enemy replied and the advanced ships were hit several 
times, although they suffered no really serious damage. Inflexible 
however had struck a mine and had been badly holed; accounts 
vary as to the hour when this occurred, but the drifting mines, 
one of which had disposed of Bouvet and another of which put 
Inflexible out of action, do not seem to have been encountered 
before about 2 p.m.; they probably were not let loose by the 
enemy at or above the Narrows until the French squadron 
advanced. Many of them were seen and avoided by skilful 
seamanship, Lord Nelson having a very narrow escape. 
Irresistible fouled one about 4 p.m. and was so badly injured 
that she retired down channel making for shallow water on the 
Asiatic side; practically all her crew were got off by small craft 
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under heavy fire which the Turks concentrated on the ship when 
in difficulties. Ocean, directed to go to her aid, touched ground, 
but on finding that nothing could be done moved back across 
the Straits, to be struck by a mine herself. She also began to 
settle down and her personnel was got off in spite of heavy 
fire. Irresistible sank soon after 5 p.m., and Ocean about an 
hour later after the fleet had retired out of action. Nearly all 
the ships had been hit by shell, Albion having her fore turret 
put out of action and two others having guns rendered temporarily 
unserviceable; but most of the damage suffered was readily 
reparable and seems to have been largely. due to the enemy 
movable armament and lower batteries. 

Sixteen battleships had participated in this general action 
(Cornwallis and Canopus, in reserve outside the Straits, were 
not employed). Three of the sixteen had gone to the bottom. 
The formidable battle-cruiser Inflexible, next most powerful ship 
in the fleet to Queen Elizabeth, was so seriously injured that after 
having been made seaworthy at Tenedos she had to proceed to 
Malta and go into dock. Gaulois only just managed to get as far 
as Rabbit Island on the way to Tenedos, and to beach herself, 
while Suffren’s wounds proved so serious that she had to be 
docked. Thus six out of sixteen ships had been put out of action, 
either for good and all or else for a time; it is not clear whether 
Charlemagne would have been fit to fight again on the following 
day or not. Four of the vessels which had come to grief owed 
this to mines, although Bouvet’s foundering may have been 
accelerated by gun-fire after she had been holed. Only Gaulois 
and Suffren owed their mishaps to the hostile artillery ; the fire 
from the shore had indeed been inaccurate throughout and in- 
effective except when the ships happened to be at a standstill or 
to be moving very slowly. 

There is reason to believe that the mines which proved so 
mischievous were of a special pattern designed to turn to account 
what is a peculiar feature in the Dardanelles. Although: there 
is a surface current averaging four knots down the Straits, 
there is also a return current up channel 60 feet below. The 
mines could be so set that they sank after proceeding a given 
distance near the surface and were carried back by the return 
current, the internal mechanism bringing them to the top again 
above the Narrows so that they could be recovered. Some of 
the mines that were observed were however ordinary mines, 
which had either been allowed to drift down or else had become 
detached. There was some idea in the fleet that Ocean had been 
struck by a torpedo discharged from a tube near Battery C, but 
it seems doubtful whether the enemy had tubes so far down the 
Straits; it is not certain indeed that they had tubes even at the 
Narrows, but it seems unlikely that so obvious a precaution would 
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have been neglected at a point where torpedoes could be 
discharged at such very effective range. The danger from 
drifting mines would obviously have been even greater had the 
fleet gone right up into the narrower part of the Straits above 
Dardanos Point, and the events of the 18th in fact indicated 
unmistakably that, even if the fixed mines were to be cleared 
away by the sweepers right up to Kilid Bahr, loose ones were 
likely to remain a peril to any battleships that ventured up the 
Dardanelles. ; 

Turning now to the experience of the defenders, it may be 
taken as certain that the ravages caused by the bombardment 
within the fixed defences were decidedly less serious than 
appeared to be the case from on board ship. The earlier shelling 
of the batteries, alike from down the Straits and from the Aegean, 
had been ineffective, and the results achieved by the ships’ guns 
on the 18th were hardly less disappointing. This, it may be 
observed, was entirely in accordance with experience in past cam- 
paigns. The Dardanos work. (B), which had been battered 
over and over again since the beginning of the month without 
suffering appreciable hurt, did at last have a gun put temporarily 
out of action. Mr. Schreiner informs us that each of the 
batteries D and E at Chanak had one 14-inch gun damaged, but 
Der Kampj um den Orient makes the pieces damaged 9.4 inch 
and 8.2 inch respectively. The most formidable one of the 
works on the Kilid Bahr side had either one or two guns 
hors de combat, and another battery near it had a piece 
dismounted. Battery D had actually been hit 109 times, 
largely by Queen Elizabeth’s 15-inch shell, for its one gun 
out of action—which admiiably illustrates the difficulties that 
ships experience when dealing with land defences; coast 
batteries offer an incomparably worse target than ships do, and 
a hit on a coast battery is much less likely to do serious damage 
than a hit on a ship. The town of Chanak had been very badly 
knocked about by projectiles intended for Battery E. The total 
casualties on the Turkish side only amounted to 23 killed and 
78 wounded. 

In his dramatic account of what he saw of the combat from 
about Chanak, Mr. Schreiner altogether over-estimates the 
accuracy of the Ottoman gunnery—a not unnatural mistake. 
Spectators who are at the firing end invariably imagine practice 
to be much more effective than it actually is. Neither the 
Germans nor the Turks appear indeed, in so far as one can judge 
from Mr. Morgenthau’s and Mr. Schreiner’s volumes and from 
German publications, to have realised that the material losses 
suffered by the assailants were due to mines much more than 
to shell, Mr. Morgenthau alleges that the battery D inflicted ‘ at 
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least 60 per cent. of the damage that was done to the attacking 
ships,’ whereas for all practical purposes all the batteries put 
together were not responsible for more than 40 per cent. of the 
serious injury to the fleet. The garrison of that work was drawn 
from Goeben and Breslau, which may account for its making 
especially good shooting—or it may account for Germans in 
Constantinople giving out that it had done great things. 

That night, Mr. Schreiner tells us, General Mertens, the 
German in technical charge of the defence operations, was in 
a depressed mood, apparently because of the ammunition 
position. Mr. Morgenthau declares that the battery D had only 
seventeen armour-piercing shell left and that the principal Kilid 
Bahr work had only ten.’ It is upon ammunition shortage, and 
upon an exaggerated importance attached to the performances 
and the potentialities of the batteries in safe-guarding the Straits, 
that these two authors base their theory that Admiral De Robeck 
had only to renew the attack for the Dardanelles to fall. 

Once these defences [the batteries] became helpless [says Mr. Morgenthau] 
the problem of the Allies would have been a simple one. The only bar to 
progress would have been the minefield. . . . But the Allies had plenty 
of mine-sweepers which could have made a channel clear in a few hours... 
The Allies could then have appeared before Constantinople on the 20th. 
Not a word appears in this passage about the drifting mines, and 
it is further assumed that the destruction of the batteries, or their 
being left ammunitionless, meant that the mine-sweepers would 
have nothing to interfere with their operations. The drifting 
mines remained a very grave danger to an advancing fleet, even 
supposing that the fields were cleared away, and it was mobile 
guns as much as the fixed defences which impeded the work of 
the sweepers. In a recent interview which appeared in a number 
of newspapers, Marshal Liman von Sanders (who only took over 
charge of the defence of the Dardanelles on the 25th of March) is 
reported to have said : 

The attack on the Straits by the Navy alone I don’t think could ever 
have succeeded. I proposed to flood the Straits broadcast with mines, 
and it was my view that these were the main defences of the Dardanelles, 
and that the function of the guns of the forts was simply to protect the 
minefields from interference. 








2 In connexion with this question of ammunition shortage, it js odd that 
there was none in the case of the batteries at the entrance of the Straits, 
which were obviously of very inferior importance to those at the Narrows. 
The landing parties from the Fleet found and destroyed great quantities of 
rounds in these works. The fourteen-inch guns at Chanak and Kilid Bahr 
might have no armour-piercing projectiles, but might have other forms of 
shell left, a hit from one of which, in her unprotected fore- or after-part, 
would not have done even a Queen Elizabeth much good. There were several 
other types of guns in the Narrows batteries, some of which are not likely 
to have expended much ammunition on the 18th or previous days owing 
to the ships being almost, if not entirely, out of range. ’ 
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Those on the defending side who expected that the Allies 
would resume their attack on the 19th do not, in fact, seem to 
have grasped the nature of the problem, nor to have been aware 
of the true cause of the somewhat serious havoc dealt. out. to 
the attacking squadrons on the previous day. Mr. Schreiner 
(who states that the assailants on the 18th had 276 guns of over 
6-inch calibre whereas the actual number was 158, including 
Suffren’s ten 6.4-inch) expected the attack to be resumed on the 
19th and remained on the look-out for the next few days. But 
he does not mention that it-was blowing a gale from the 20th 
to the 25th, rendering resumption impracticable. during that 
period in any case. He furthermore says that on the 18th ‘the 
super-dreadnought cruiser Queen Elizabeth was worsted by the 
Turkish howitzers and hobbled out of action as best she might,’ 
which indicates that in his version of what happened down the 
Straits he is trusting to hearsay information. 

We may now consider the situation as.it probably presented 
itself to Admiral De Robeck after he had. studied reports from 
his various ships and ffom the aerial observers on the night of 
the 18th. 

In the first place the Admiral was wholly unaware of the 
ammunition shortage in the enemy fixed defences. Mr. Schreiner 
imagines that, because the British Naval Commission had 
purchased some of the ammunition for these works before the 
War, the Allies knew what there was in them at the start. As 
a matter of fact they did not. ‘What shell the Turks had used 
during the bombardment was known to the Allied commander,’ 
he writes, ‘or should-have been known. All that he had to do 
was to detail an officer or two to keep tally.’ It all sounds so easy 
when enunciated in this light-hearted fashion! Fully 95 per 
cent. of the projectiles discharged can have hit nothing but the 
water, and the nature of a round cannot be detected simply from 
the splash; the ships were being fired at from three sides, and 
often by howitzers the position of which was unknown ; an officer 
or two, keeping tally, could only have done it by sound, and as 
the ships covered a considerable area, and as both ships and shore 
were firing several different classes of ammunition, the statisticians 
would have got the rounds discharged by the two sides mixed up. 
There had been nothing on the 18th to suggest that the enemy’s 
supplies of shell were running short, as the batteries had opened 
fire from time to time up to the end of the engagement, wasting 
ammunition at long ranges. Mines, it is true, had proved the real 
danger, but Gaulois and Suffren had been put out of action by 
the Turkish artillery, so that this could not be despised. 

In the second place, it would have been impossible to devise 
even the flimsiest sort of protection for the battleships against 
drifting mines within the space of a few hours, so that, were 
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the:admiral to decide on a resumption of the active offensive on the 
morrow, he had to count on two.or three more of his vessels being 
sunk by these engines of destruction. The operation could have 
been resumed. with eleven capital ships (twelve if Charlemagne 
was serviceable) ; but. to take Queen Elizabeth into such very un- 
healthy waters again was.out of the question, and the commander- 
in-chief would probably have hesitated to expose Lord Nelson 
and Agamemnon to the mine danger, seeing that it was part 
of the plan, as approved by the Admiralty, that if possible only 
older ships of no use for a fleet action should be seriously risked. 
That would have left only eight or nine to go on with, instead 
of sixteen. The three valuable ships might no doubt have assisted 
from the Aegean, using indirect fire ; but gunnery conducted from 
two different: directions makes observation difficult and calls for 
an elaborate programme such as could hardly have been drawn 
up at very short notice. 

The Admiral moreover knew that Queen and Implacable were 
on their way out from home, and he might well feel tempted to 
await their arrival. As a matter of fact, London, Prince of Wales, 
Henri IV and Jauréguiberry were also despatched by the British 
and French home authorities when the news came of the-losses 
incurred on the 18th; but that was not yet known at Tenedos. 
Then again, nearly all the ships taken into action on the 18th 
required repairs owing to minor damage caused by hostile pro 
jectiles—damage that did not very appreciably diminish efficiency 
and. which would only require a few hours to remedy, but which 
it was desirable to make good before going into action again. The 
stock. of ammunition, furthermore, had been very heavily drawn 
upon, and one or two repetitions of the operations of the 18th 
might, the writer believes, have exhausted it altogether. Finally, 
the events of the 18th were unquestionably such as to give pause 
to the man who was responsible for conducting the offensive opera- 
tions against the Dardanelles. Even if a fresh general bom- 
bardment were to destroy the whole of the fixed defences of the 
Straits—they had manifested a disconcerting disposition to revive 
after being apparently deceased—the mine-sweepers had still to 
clear a way through the fields under fire of armament against 
which the fleet could practically do nothing. 

There were in fact convincing arguments against renewing 
the attack on the 19th, and, after that, operations could not have 
been resumed for six days owmg to bad weather. During the 
course of those six days Admira! De Robeck discussed the whole 
position with Sir I. Hamilton and came to the conclusion that 
‘to achieve the object of the campaign, a combined operation’ 
would ‘be essential.’ Cabling home on the 23rd he spoke of 
the ‘mine menace’ being ‘much greater than we expected,’ and 
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declared that time would be required for ‘ careful and thorough 
treatment both in respect to mines and floating mines.’ ‘ Arrange- 
ments,’ he added, ‘can be made by the time the army will be 
ready. A decisive operation about the middle of next month 
appears to me better than to take great risks for what may well 
be half-measures.’ The Dardanelles Report which quotes these 
messages informs us that Mr. Churchill contemplated ordering 
the Admiral to resume the attack, and that those acknowledged 
experts on the technicalities of amphibious warfare, Messrs. 
Asquith and Balfour, were disposed to agree with him ; but Lord 
Fisher, Sir A. Wilson and Sir H. Jackson supported the man 
on the spot and would not assent. 

_ The truth is that the plan of operations, which had been some- 
what reluctantly acquiesced in by the professional chiefs at the 
Admiralty, never seems to have taken sufficient account of the 
difficulties in which naval forces would be likely to find them- 
selves supposing that they did scrape through the Hellespont 
somehow, depleted in numbers and depreciated in efficiency, 
should the Sublime Porte then not straightway throw up the 
sponge. The communications would have remained closed to 
colliers and small craft by movable armament, if not also by mines. 
Forcing the pass would, in fact, have resembled bursting through 
a swing door. Sailors and soldiers alike have an instinctive horror 
of a trap, and they are in the habit of looking behind them as 
well as before them. Mr. Morgenthau does convey the impression 
that, had some Allied warships appeared off the Golden Horn, 
the Turks would have submitted, and on such a point his opinion . 
is entitled to a good deal more respect than it is when he touches 
on the naval and military problem. But on the day when the 
decision not to proceed with naval operations without very 
thorough preparation was taken, it had already been settled that 
land operations were to take place. The General who was to 
have charge of them was on the spot. The troops were gather- 
ing. Admiral De Robeck could hardly have come to any other 
conclusion than he did. 

In British Campaigns in the Near East, Mr. E. Dane (who 
is nothing if not pontifical when dealing with matters of opinion) 
suggests two points relative to the attempt by the fleet to force 
the Dardanelles which are worthy of some discussion : 

Again, the ships had not been prepared against the danger of mines [he 
writes]. When rapid steaming was of no account the ships might have 
been thus equipped. Seemingly, so long as the channel had been cleared 
of mines, that was considered unnecessary. It was a fatal oversight. 

But these were minor points in comparison with a scheme of attack, 
which, while envisaging the real difficulties independent of theories, would 
have brought the whole power of the Fleet to bear from the first. With 


the uncommon range of naval ordnance, the sixty-four and more heavy guns 
mounted on the ships could have been directed against the forts of the 
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Narrows and in the most destructive form—by high angle fire. Such con- 
centrated shoots against particular defences could hardly have failed to 
demolish them. Not until this part of the work had been done ought an 
attack from within the Straits to have been attempted. 


Now, the first point strikes the writer as being much the more 
practical and important of the two. Had the battleships been 
rendered immune against mines, the whole problem would have 
been enormously simplified; but to have rendered them thus: 
immune it would presumably have been necessary to transform 
them into ‘blister’ ships, as certain light cruisers were trans- 
formed later on in the campaign after the U-boats appeared in 
the Aegean. But to have blistered the ships they would surely 
have had to go into dock at Malta, and would have required an 
enormoys amount of unwonted material for the conversion, 
material which the Valetta establishment probably could not have 
supplied ; the process must have taken weeks, if not months, 
seeing that it was a question of more than a dozen great vessels 
of from 12,000 to 17,250 tons each, without counting the 27,500 
ton Queen Elizabeth. Instead of the attack upon the Straits 
beginning towards the end of February it probably could not have 
begun before well on in April—which in itself might have been 
all to the good. Whether it is practicable to blister a battleship, 
and what the effect on a blistered battleship would be of being 
mined or torpedoed, are questions on which the writer can express 
no opinion. Rapid steaming, it may be added, would not be 
entirely of no account in dealing with Goeben in the Sea of 
Marmora. . 

As regards the second point, we may assume that by ‘ high 
angle’ fire Mr. Dane simply means indirect fire, such as Queen 
' Elizabeth actually tried on two days with her very powerful and 
accurate 15-inch guns but with the poorest results. (High angle 
fire means asking the gun to shoot beyond the range up to which 
it is reasonably accurate ; the ballistics of a gun are totally different 
from those of a howitzer.) Now, from the nearest point of the 
Aegean coast-line to battery D near Chanak, is 14,000 yards; 
and as ships could not approach within 1000 yards of the shore 
for fear of shoal water, the minimum range would be 15,000 yards 
—a pretty long shot for the guns of the older battleships. Enemy 
howitzers also would probably oblige the ships either to fire from 
still further out, or else to keep on the move and thus to make 
their practice even more inaccurate than the length of the range 
made it in any case. The Aegean, it must be remembered, means 
open sea and therefore provides less steady gun-platforms in early 
Spring than would the interior of the Dardanelles. Worst of all, 
aerial observation, upon which so much must depend, was.at that 
time still in an embryo state at the scene of action. The suggested 
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procedure ensured an enormous expenditure of ammunition to 
obtain very few hits ; but it is true that such hits as were obtained 
would be more likely to be effective than hits by bombardment 
from within the Straits, because the fire would be more or less 
plunging and would take the works in enfilade and even to some 
extent in reverse. 

After several days of this indirect fire the fleet would still only 
find out by proceeding up the Straits whether the gun defences 
of the Narrows had, or had not, been rendered innocuous, and it 
might meet with a disappointment; the Ottoman gunners at all 
events would not be left in the lurch for want of ammunition, 
because they would not have been expending any. Moreover, 
even in the very unlikely case of the indirect bombardment really 
having effected its object of putting the batteries out ef action, 
there would still be the movable armament left to worry the mine- 
sweepers, and there would still be the drifting mines and possibly 
the torpedoes to imperil the battleships. 


The more the whole problem is examined in the light of infor- 
mation to hand from both belligerents, the more apparent does 
it become that the forcing of the Dardanelles by ships, unaided, 
was a more difficult operation than either Admiral Carden or the 
professional experts at the Admiralty had anticipated when they 
were more or less driven into making the attempt. They would 
seem to have over-estimated the damaging effect of naval bom- 
bardment on land defences. They hardly appear to have realised 
the extent to which movable armament would interfere with mine- 
sweeping, nor the difficulty of disposing of such movable arma- 
ment by fire from on board ship. They were unaware, it would 
seem, of the extent and the efficiency of the mine-fields, and they 
had hardly taken sufficient account of the facilities which the 
defile provided for the employment of drifting mines. The whole 
thing was a mistake, quite apart from the disastrous influence 
which the premature and unsuccessful operation exerted over the 
subsequent land campaign. But it is clear from the Report of 
the Dardanelles Commission that the idea at the back of the 
sailors’ minds, and also—at first—at the back of the minds of 
some of the War Council, was that this was an experiment which 
could always be stopped if the undertaking were to be found too 
difficult. By the time that practical experience had proved how 
difficult the undertaking was—say, about the 8th of March—the 
Allies were already virtually committed to getting possession of the 
Straits somehow, if they could, and the view of the War Council 
had come to be that they could not now abandon the venture, 
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THE POLICING OF ASIA 


We ought not to undertake the task of policing Europe, Asia, and 
North Africa.—Mr. THeopore RoosEve.t’s farewell words on December 26, 
1919, to his fellow-citizens of the United States. ° 


EARLY in the sixteenth century of our era, when King Henry 
the Eighth had just ascended the English throne, and when the 
feeling of Europe towards the Ottoman Turk oscillated between 
fear and fanaticism, the acute intellect of Erasmus, never more 
brilliant than when inspired to write the Encomium Moriae, 
tendered this advice to Christendom : 

If my judgment might be taken, I would advise Christians, in their next 
expedition to a Holy War, instead of those many unsuccessful legions, 
which they have hitherto sent to encounter the Turks and Saracens, that 
they would furnish out their clamorous Scotists, their obstinate Occamists, 
their invincible Albertists, and all their forces of tough crabbed and pro- 
found Disputants: The Engagement, I fancy, would be mighty pleasant, 
and the Victory we may imagine on our side not to be questioned. For 
which of the Enemies would not vail their Turbants at so solemn an appear- 
ance? which of the fiercest Janizaries would not throw away his Scimiter, 
and all the Half-moons be eclipsed by the Interposition of so glorious an 
Army ?? : 

Had the era of the Great War produced its Erasmus, it is 
no longer the Schoolmen whom he would have landed at Helles 
and Anzac, but the ‘ Pacifists,’ conscientious objectors, 
Nationalists and Sinn-Feiners and, last not least, the 
Bolshevists. When the Praise of Folly first saw the light, the 
Renaissance and the Reformation were already ringing the 
death-knell of the Schoolmen ; and if wisdom guide our councils, 
the twentieth century will after this War renew such a right 
spirit within it that a broad-minded League of Nations will not 
only foster peace but also deal a death-blow to the shirker, be he 
Pacifist or Bolshevist. For there is reason to believe, or at least 
hope, that the much-debated League of Nations will prove 
effective not only against war, but also against the Reigns of 
Terror, more accursed than war, which are the instruments of 
Red-Republicanism and Bolshevism. If it does not, it is 
worthless. 


1 Moriae Encomium, done into English, pp. 107-8 (London 1709) 
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The Islamic peril, which loomed so large in the days of 
Erasmus, is to-day a power which seems, under fair auspices, 
capable of guidance and control. For close on 1300 years now 
Europe has watched its flow and its ebb. The Ottoman capture 
of Constantinople (1453) was already half a century old when 
a New or Western World dawned upon the Orbis Veteribus 
Notus. Ere another three centuries had passed, the New World 
began to cut the strings that united it to the Old World’s 
apron, and to-day practically from Lake Superior to Cape Horn 
flourish a congeries of Democracies, great and small. The 
delicate but strong bond that still unites Canada to the Mother 
Island in the North Sea is a precious link that time, we trust, 
will long cherish and respect. Greatest of the American 
Democracies is the United States, and vast is its power. Early 
in the War we christened Russia the ‘steam-roller.’ Russia 
proved, especially in point of organisation and resources, but a 
*‘ Whippet’ compared with the Trans-Atlantic Tank, which rolled 
out money, munitions and men, while Britain mostly found the 
ships. After a century’s struggle against the seductions of 
international politics, the Stars and Stripes have been fain to 
come into line with the Union Jack, the Tricolour, and the flags 
of all.the Allied Nations. The story of the enterprises that have 
paved the way, and of the forces that have led on to this are 
told, with a. confidence of prediction that time has not always 
endorsed, by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Columbia 
University, in a volume entitled The World in Ferment. On 
the seething surface of that ferment the United States of America 
have eddied, while pursuing the path which democratic duty 
dictated to them, into a central position of influence in the world 
of international politics. The radiation of that influence from 
the centre along channels hitherto regarded as outside its sphere 
is a contingency which is already inviting discussion. One such 
channel is that which penetrates to the Middle East. American 
Missionary and educational enterprise has long been a power 
there, and it will not be forgotten by Englishmen that, when 
Henry Martyn, on the 6th of October 1812, died at Tokat, ‘his 
body was then thrown out unburied on the hills above the town. 
Thence his whitened bones were recovered eventually by an early 
pastor of the Tokat Protestant Church and buried in the garden 
of the Church house, where a monument to him may now be 
seen.’* A century has passed away since an American Missionary 
rendered this touching tribute of respect to one whose name— 
for, to my knowledge, the late Bishop French of Lahore, among 
others, had a deep regard for him—is still cherished.* In that 


2 W. J. Childs, in Across Asia Minor on Foot, p. 117. Vide also pp. 120-21. 
3 See Binning’s Persia, vol. i. pp. 409-11, and Curzon’s Persia, pp. 505-6. 
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century American influence in Turkey in Asia and Western Persia 
has so strongly established itself that in May 1915 Dr. Murray 
Butler, discoursing on ‘The United States as a World Power,’ 
spoke as follows‘ : 

There are other things which indicate a growth of such world-power 
in the hands of the United States. . Robert College at Constantinople on 
the banks of the Bosphorus, and the American Protestant College at Beirut 
in Syria, are two of the most extraordinary examples of American influence 
anywhere in the world. Practically every leader of the liberal movement 
in Bulgaria has been educated in Robert College, which is supported entirely 
by American money, and the most enlightened young Turks, Arabs, and 
Greeks are to be found among the 400 or 500 students in the Syrian Pro- 
testant College at Beirut. These institutions represent the New England 
College transferred to the Mediterranean and to the banks of the Bosphorus, 
and they are teaching, not only the usual letters, science, and philosophy, 
but American ideals, American thought, American institutions to the 
young men who are shaping or who are going to shape the civilisation of the 
Eastern Mediterranean countries. 

Since Dr. Butler’s words were uttered on the 16th of May 
1915, much water has run under the bridges both in the Balkans 
and Syria. The young men who are going to shape the civili- 
sation of the Eastern Mediterranean countries will be none the 
worse for a leaven of British and French ideals, thought and 
training. There is virtue still in the Old World. What part, 
may we ask, have the ‘leaders of the liberal movement in 
Bulgaria’ played in the ratting of Bulgaria to the side 
of the Central Powers? If that is what Robert College 
taught them, we can dispense with American ideals. When 
General Allenby visited the Beirut College, naturally he 
had to say something pleasant to the educators of the 
youths ‘who [according to Dr. Murray Butler] are shaping or 
are going to shape the civilisation of the Eastern Mediterranean 
countries.” Disregarding for the moment the patent fact that 
it is Britain and British education which have made Egypt, he 
(Allenby) said a few complimentary words about the young 
Egyptians trained and turned out by Beirut College. But let 
Dr. Murray Butler clearly understand that British ideals, British 
thought, and British institutions have not the slightest intention 
of allowing the Beirut College graduates to ‘shape’ Egypt. 
Leaven it slightly they may, mould some of the contours they 
may, but the shaping has been and will continue to be done 
by Britain. When The Round Table of December 1918 discusses 
‘ America’s place in the World Government,’ and suggests that 
‘ America should make herself answerable to a League of Nations 
for peace, order and good government in some or all of the 
regions of the Middle East,’ it does but reflect what Dr. Murray 
Butler foreshadowed, when he pictured to the New York Times 
4 The World in Ferment, p. 64. 
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‘The United States as a World Power’ so far back as May 
1915, a date surely anterior to the self-asserted ‘long ago’ 
advocacy of The Near East. 

The belief that the trans-Atlantic Commonwealth has ‘no 
axe to grind’ in Western Asia, coupled with a knowledge and 
appreciation of devoted educational and missionary work of a 
full century’s duration, has inspired an idea, to which not only 
Knights of The Round Table and Political Pilots of The Observer, 
but also authorities of mature experience on ‘ The Middle Eastern 
Question,’ have lent their countenance, viz. that both Constanti- 
nople and the Middle East should be consigned to the care and 
control of the United States of America. Sir Valentine Chirol 
has clearly given his view in the Fortnightly Review for January 
1919. Lord Denbigh, despite all he formerly urged about the 
need for European control of the exits of the trans-Continental 
Canals of Europe, contemplates consigning Constantinople to the 
United States. Lord Bryce is equally convinced that a similar 
mandate may be issued with regard to Armenia, and, it would 
seem, Asia Minor generally, it being however understood, be it 
noted, that Palestine, Mesopotamia, and Arabia will be under 
a British Protectorate. The latest report from Paris, however, 
indicates that the Peace Conference favours the authority of the 
League of Nations’ mandate for the future administration of the 
entire Turkish Empire. The Times (Jannary 31) thereon 
shrewdly remarks that 


If there is to be trusteeship, it will require definition. Every trust 
needs that, and no responsible trustee will act under a trust which is vague 
or uncertain. 


It is against this very ‘uncertainty’ that Antipodean 
statesmen now protest ; and when the mushroom internationality 
of the United States offers to step boldly in to supplant Europe 
on the very ground which Europe has made her own, even humour 
fails to gild the pill. Curiously enough, almost a decade ago, 
the Gazette de la Bourse of St. Petersburg wrote : 


Faut-il attendre l’époque ot, dans la solution de cette question des 
Détroits, seront intéressés les Etats-Unis d’ Amérique et le Japon? * 


Russia has waited, and to-day the most specific amateur 
proposal for the control of Stamboul and the Straits which I 
have seen in print excludes Russia, and names the Governments 
of Great Britain, France, Italy, Greece, Belgium, Rumania and 
the United States as those which should be represented upon the 
International Council appointed to govern the Aegaeo-Kuxine 
enclave. I demur to Belgium. The omission of Russia suggests 


5 Dascovici, La Question du Bosphore et des Dardanelles (published at 
Geneva, 1915), p. 296. : : 
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@ discreet ‘favete linguis.’ Russia may yet redeem herself, and, 
amid the honeyed phrases of Venizelian eloquence, Europe will 
not forget that from 1914 to 1917, when Greece was the catspaw 
of King Constantine, autocratic Russia, with all her faults, was 
facing terrible sacrifices for the Allied cause. British action in 
regard ‘to the Ionian Islands constitutes no precedent for Cyprus, 
nor is the folly which flung the latter at the head of King 
Constantine to be repeated now. Cyprus was occupied by 
Disraeli for a specific purpose, viz. as a téte-de-pont for 
Alexandretta, the Mediterranean terminus of 4 projected 
Kuphrates Valley Railway; and, despite the pleadings of the 
Prime Minister of Greece and the Archbishop of Cyprus, Britain 
cannot yet dispense with Cyprus, even supposing, which is 
doubtful, that a Cypriot plebiscite endorse the arguments of the 
Premier and the Archbishop. As regards Greek claims on the 
mainland, the opinion expressed by Sir W. M. Ramsay before 
the Central Asian Society on the 29th of January should be 
borne in mind. It was this : 


I would like to see the Greek claims based on trustworthy maps. So 
far as I have seen and heard, all maps submitted by the Greeks to show the 
distribution of the population on the western edge of Anatolia and the 
eastern edge of the Aegean have been falsified to a very great degree. 


As for the Dodecanese, whatever Signor Orlando may say 
with regard to the other eleven isles, Rhodes is the rightful 
heritage of the Sovereign Order of Malta, and the flag of that 
Order, which through the House of Savoy has been handed down 
to Italy, should remain flying over the battlements once so 
gallantly defended by the Hospitallers. Since 1911, Italy, 
France and Spain have done much to restore the old ‘ Auberges’ 
of their Langues, and even the proverbial ‘too late’ England o 
may do the same in time, provided Rhodes remain in Italian 
hands. That historic ‘Street of the Knights’ is a monument 
of the chivalry and devotion not of the Eastern but of the 
Western Church. 

The British advocates of United States control of Constanti- 
nople and Turkey in Asia proclaim ‘disinterestedness’ to be the 
base upon which they found their advocacy. That, after all, when 
tested, proves to be a mere negative attribute, and in no sense 
entitled to weigh against the almost immemorial ‘interest’ of 
Great Britain, France, and other European Powers. That story 
needs not to be retold here.* Europe is well qualified to take 


* Sir Francis Younghusband stated the case for Britain briefly but forcibly 
in the Morning Post of January 22 and February 10, 1919, and again in reply to 
.Mr. Frank H. Simonds, in The Times of February 11. Advices from Washing- 
ton of the same period state that the ‘ hard-headed American man of business 
will not hear of the United States deliberately taking on the governorship of 
Turks and Armenians,’ , 
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charge of Constantinople and the Straits. The near future will 
connect the Euxine and the Baltic, and therefore the Mediter- 
ranean and the North Sea, by a great canal system permeating 
Europe from N.W. to 8.E. Both termini of this system must be 
controlled by the Powers of Europe. The United States, be it 
remembered, have a Panama Canal, and that they, as a ‘ World 
Power,’ hold and guard. Europe will do the same for the necks 
of the Baltic and Black Seas, while Constantinople as the seat 
of the League of Nations, as proposed by- others before M. 
Venizelos, will guard the outlet to the Mediterranean. 

When Turkey surrendered unconditionally, and military 
operations ceased throughout the Turkish Empire, the British 
and French Governments issued a joint declaration promising 
(1) ‘the complete and final enfranchisement of the oppressed 
peoples’; (2) ‘the establishment and ultimate recognition of 
native governments and administrations in Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia’; and (3) ‘ the encouragement of local initiative, economic 
development, education, and administration of impartial justice.’ 
Britain and France, as pre-eminently those countries which for 
centuries have been vitally interested in the East, have shown 
by this declaration that they claim the right to supervise the 
reform of the emancipated provinces of the Turkish Empire. 
The Public Schools and Universities of Great Britain and the 
Lycées and Colleges of France have a record of centuries, whether 
as training-grounds of their own or of Oriental youth, which has 
never been more thoroughly tested and never stood the test better 
than in this War. The New World is not yet matured into the 
Mentor of the Old. Behind the ‘joint declaration’ looms, it is 
true, the danger of Dual Control, or—should we rather say ?— 
overlapping. After all our gallant troops have done in Mesopo- 
tamia, in Palestine, in Syria, and in Arabia, Britain and France 
do not altogether, it would seem, see eye to eye in this task of 
guiding the Arab along the path of self-government. But how 
does this agree with the words addressed by the late Sir Mark 
Sykes and M. Gout to the Central Syrian Committee in Paris on 
the 23rd of December 1917’—words which announce on the part 
of M. Gout ‘complete agreement between France and Great 
Britain,’ the parts which they respectively hope to play being 
‘ those of guide to a better future, of arbitrator between religious 
and ethnical groups, of friendly counsellor, the one in the North 
and the other in the South,’ and much more in the same strain? 
The latest intelligence from the Levant is that the two Powers 
find some difficulty in defining the limits of ‘ North’ and ‘ South.’ © 
If that be so, it is for the Peace Conference to arbitrate, but 


7 New Europe of February 21, 1918, p, 189, quoting from Palestine of 
February 16, 1918. 
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not to call in the United States. It was announced by Reuter’s- 
Paris correspondent on the 19th of January last, that the Emir 
Feisul would submit to the Conference a proposal for ‘the 
formation of a great federation of all the Arab States from the 
Red Sea to the Persian Gulf, free from any Turkish domination 
_ and under the protection of the United States.’ On the 7th of 

February in a brief speech of twenty minutes’ duration, Emir 
Feisul claimed for all Arabs that right of self-determination under 
the mandatory system which he understood would extend to the 
Arabs of Mesopotamia. Nothing more. It is Britain that freed 
_ the Hedjaz and Yaman and the Holy Cities of Mecca and Medina 

from Turkish rule. It is Britain that has taken over from German 
management the Baghdad Railway. It is Britain that has to 
unite the Mediterranean and the Red Sea on the west with the 
Persian Gulf on the east, whether via Alexandretta, Aleppo and 
Baghdad, or across the Arabian plateau. It is an Arabia under 
British control that the Emir Feisul invites. New Guinea and 
the Bismarck Archipelago under the mark of the mandate may 
remain encircled by vedette groups of Pacific isles labelled 
‘U.S.A.,’ but Arabia camouflaged under the Stars and Stripes 
is rather more than either Europe or Asia can contemplate with 
comfort. The Wilsonian ‘mandate’ is a death-blow to all 
romance. Will a ‘ South-sea Bubble,’ an ‘ Epistle from Oberea,’ * 
an ‘ Arabian Night,’ or a ‘Song of Araby’ never again beguile 
and bewitch humanity ? 

For centuries the Levant has been the meeting-point of 
Eastern and Western intercourse and trade. At this very 
moment, under the chairmanship of Sir Maurice de Bunsen, a 
New Levant Company has been started, just when some instinct 
seems to have inspired in literary circles a revival of the records 
and memories of the Old.* If Constantinople and Aleppo have 
been world-marts of the past, in the presence of the forecast of 
their future that past fades into insignificance. The Channel and 
Bosphorus Tunnels will be links in colossal Trans-Continental 
railway systems. When Sir W. M. Ramsay lectured on the 
29th of January on ‘The Past History of Anatolia the Mirror of 
the Future,’ one of the strongest points he made was the vital 
necessity for the construction of the Channel Tunnel ‘as a sure 
means of diverting world-traffic from a ‘B.B.B.’ or ‘Hamburg- 
Herat’ line and centering it on an ‘Orient Express’ route, the 
Western terminus of which in Europe will be London. The 
Channel Tunnel still, unfortunately, hangs fire, and yet it figures 
(in anticipation) in every great international railway scheme that 
the mind of European (non-Teutonic) man puts forward. Aleppo 


® See Watson’s Life of Richard Porson, p. 292. 
® Quarterly Review, October 1918. 
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is already known to journalism as the ‘Clapham Junction of the 
Middle East.’ French forces have occupied Beyrout, and British 
Alexandretta. Just forty years ago, Beaconsfield moved Indian 
troops to Malta, secured Cyprus (which some fatuous persons 
would still give up), and marked down Alexandretta as the 
Mediterranean terminus of his Euphrates Valley Railway. The 
' Little Englander intervened in 1880. Mr. W. J. Childs’® in 
1917 writes : 

The Power which holds Alexandretta will control also the Mediterranean 
end of the (Charing-Cross-Calcutta) line, and will control rail transit 
between Europe and India... . Call Alexandretta of the future one of 
the greatest, perhaps the greatest seaport on the Mediterranean, and its 
full possibilities will not be exaggerated. 


And again” : 


There was a post of the British Levant Company at Scanderoon [i.e. 

Alexandretta] for some two hundred years. You will still see the graves, 
bearing English names, of factors who died here during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. They lived and died here, . . . carrying on a 
great business. 
We may well believe that the New Levant Company” will make 
Alexandretta ‘one of the greatest, perhaps the greatest seaport 
on the Mediterranean,’ though Haifa is also mentioned as a 
possible rival. 

British activities in the commercial, industrial, educational, 
and agricultural centres of the Middle East are attested 
by ample evidence. It comes from Palestine and Meso- 
potamia, from Baghdad, Basra, Jerusalem and Aleppo. On 
the 10th of January last a new irrigation canal, capable of 
irrigating 300,000 acres, was opened at Mansurieh on the Diyala 
River, some seventy miles north-east of Baghdad. Three Indian 
Labour Corps and a locally raised Arab Corps carried out the 
work. The half-million acres on the Euphrates brought under 
’ cultivation by the opening of the Hindieh barrage is now almost 
an old story. The latest is the Suedia-Fao Ship Canal. 
Does the nation which in thirty years has advanced Egypt 
from bankruptcy to more than solvent prosperity require 
instruction at the hands of her Trans-Atlantic daughter? To 
compare gfeat things with small, shall we contrast a Cromer with 
a Morgan Shuster? Not that I undervalue Morgan Shuster. He 
was broken, deliberately foiled and broken, by the foster-mother 
of Bolshevism, while Britannia, with folded hands, looked on— 
by order of the Foreign Office. That, however, by the way. 
The British Empire, as mistress of India, is vitally concerned in 
the Buffer States which lie between Europe and India. For a 


10 Across Asia Minor on Foot, pp. 453-4. 11 Ibid. pp 449-450. 
12 Vide The Times, December 12, 1918. 
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century and a quarter at least London and Calcutta have been 
on guard over that area. During the four years of this war the 
Indian Army has carried the banner of Britain not only, to Mosul, 
Jerusalem and the Taurus range, but also to the Caucasus and 
the Caspian and along the Trans-Caspian Railway. Indian troops 
now keep peace on the Oxus! May it console the shades of 
Stoddart and Conolly! India ‘heaps coals of fire’ on a Vitke- 
vitch, a Stolietoff, an Alikhanoff and many another emissary 
of tthe Czar’s Government sent to make mischief. General 
Kuropatkin has lived to see what he little thought to see, viz. 
Indian troops protecting the capital of his Trans-Caspian Pro- 
vinee, and driving Bolshevist forces back from Merv across the 
Oxus. And are we to forget all these memories and all these 
sacrifices ? 

Afghanistan and Persia, though outside the cenfral theme of 
this article, are so vital to the fortunes of our Indian Empire, 
which is the pivot upon which revolves Britain’s Middle Eastern 
policy, that I cannot pass them by unnoticed. Nearly a year 
ago, when I was writing for this Review (of May 1918) ‘ The 
Russian Débfcle and the East,’ I pointed out (p. 1074) how Bol- 
shevism in Central Asia was paving the way for the recovery by the 
Amir Habibullah Khan of the provinces on the Upper Oxus which 
his illustrious father, the Amir Abdurrahman Khan, had been sen- 
tenced a quarter of a century before to surrender to Russia. It 
has long been patent to all who are competent to form a judgment 
on the subject that the loyal neutrality of the Amir Habibullah 
Khan during this War must have its reward, and that a solid 
one. In the Edinburgh Review for January 1919 Mr. Ikbal Ali 
Shah pursues this theme with the knowledge and thoroughness 
which it merits. I have only to draw attention to this notable 
fact that on the 16th of January last the British-Indian and Russo- 
Turcoman Menshevist forces drove the Bolshevist Trans-Caspian 
Army out of the very territory between Merv and the Oxus, the 
occupation of which by the Russians in 1884 was the prelude to 
the advancement of the Russian frontier in 1886 to within sixty 
miles of Herat. If the Amir now claims that that frontier be 
set back to Sari-Yazi, the line which his father claimed in 1885, 
the British Government should support him. Afghanistan can 
be no friend to Bolshevism and will keep that fiend at a distance 
from India. 

Turning to Persia, I regard the pretensions of the representa- 
tives of that nation with no such sympathy. When the German 
star was in the ascendant they sent their emissaries to Brest- 
Litovsk and Berlin, and despite their great obligations to Britain, 
which in this War has been Persia’s salvation, dallied with the 
Teuton and the Bolshevist. They repudiated the Anglo-Russian 
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Convention of 1907 despite the fact that India, in fulfilment of 
- the obligations of that Convention, has safeguarded Persia from 
itself and. from external foes throughout the War. This nation, 
whose delegates and advocates do not hesitate now to appear 
before the Peace Conference with demands for independence, 
autonomy, reparation and restoration, has been distinguished since 
1914 by its anarchic and pusillanimous attitude. Persia’s effron- 
tery reaches its climax when it avows itself ‘ proud and happy to 
join the League of Nations.’ So, a Nation which for two cen- 
turies at least has been a by-word for maladministration and every 
moral delinquency is to enjoy the mandatory right equally with 
those Powers which, at a portentous sacrifice of life and treasure, 
have vindicated on behalf of the whole civilised world the prin- 
ciples of justice and liberty. Persia is only fit to be put in leading- 
strings, and, if it is to have any association with the League of 
Nations, it should be as the ‘ward’ of Great Britain. The oil- 
fields of Khuzistan, held and worked by Britain, may serve as 
a tolerably sound guarantee of the decorous behaviour of the 
‘ward.’ Throughout the Great War of 1914-18 the aegis of 
British protection has extended itself over a vast territory stretch- 
ing from the Helmand and the Tigris to the Oxus, the Atrek and . 
the Araxes. When Russia failed, Britain stepped into the breach, 
and to-day it is the military and naval power of the British Empire 
which maintains the Buffer States of the Middle East not only 
intact but liberated from the paralysing influences which have 
so long checked all progress and development. 

That which we have shielded we have won the right to admini- 
ster. The United States of America will not forget that, valuable 
as are the services which they have rendered in this War to the 
cause of justice and liberty, the Western World itself still pre- 
sents problems which await solution. There is a ‘Middle West,’ 
situate between the Gulfs of Mexico and California, which for mis- 
deeds of recent occurrence owes a debt of retribution, and that 
not to Washington alone. The good old aphorism Ne sutor ultra 
crepidam has not yet out-lasted its time. Let the United States 
patch up Liberia and set its iron heel upon the neck of Mexico. 
Europe will police Asia, or at all events the Near and Middle 
East, and Europe in this connexion means, imprimis, Britain. 


A. C. YATE. 





IMPRISONED IN THE FIVE SENSES 


THe ‘Palace of Art’ was replete with interest and charm 
for its mistress up to a certain stage in her spiritual evolution ; 
but a time came when she found herself,—though still in its 
luxurious magnificence,— 


Shut up as in a crumbling tomb, girt round 
With blackness as a solid wall. 


An emotion loftier than the thirst for pleasure constrained her 
to break away from its limitations and to ‘purge her guilt’ in 
w wider atmosphere of sympathy with her kind. 

Tennyson’s poetry is so full of meaning below the surface 
that one is tempted to discern a deep allegorical significance in 
the lines just quoted over and above their obvious bearing on 
the plain problems of human life,—on selfishness and sympathy. 
For all humanity at the present period of its progress is shut 
in within the shining walls of its gorgeous artistic and scientific 
Palace, the contents sufficing amply for its needs, as long as it 
is satisfied to ignore all that lies beyond. The walls of the Palace 
are the senses, inherent in the vehicles of life on the physical 
plane. As long as they are our only avenues to consciousness 
they are not windows through which we gaze out into infinity, 
but dead walls confining our survey of Nature’s mysteries to 
one aspect only of their manifold variety. Human intelligence 
of the usual type is, in truth, imprisoned in the five senses, 
although in the front already stand a few who have developed 
new senses which reveal the existence of worlds beyond worlds 
in endless series; and, as turned back on the past, show modern 
civilisation but just emerging from conditions analogous to 
childhood. 

The character of the change achieved by those illuminated 
by new senses may best be comprehended by focussing imagina- 
tion on the condition of a person born without the most important 
of the five—the sense of sight. He hears from others of natural 
phenomena he cannot himself cognise. Descriptions will not 
help him to realise colour or light. He will not understand what 
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is meant by ‘ seeing’ things he cannot touch. Then grant him 
by a miracle the gift of sight, and picture in the mind the com- 
plicated revelation that ensues. The sudden endowment of an 
ordinary civilised man with senses already possessed by some 
persons in the vanguard of human progress would mean a revela- 
tion of even greater significance than that suggested in the case 
of the man born blind. The liberation of consciousness from 
previous limitations would be more thrilling in its effect than 
any change that could take place within those limitations. 
Human consciousness in its nature is qualified to give scope to 
perceptions all but infinite in their range. But with the ordinary 
run of mankind any given volume of consciousness incarnate in 
a human being can only deal with the fruit of the familiar senses. 
Of course faith and imagination seem to yield much more, but 
are cramped by the familiar senses—as shown by some ludicrous 
features of anthropomorphic religion. For practical purposes the 
senses are the channels through which we gain knowledge. 
When we guess or speculate along other channels, the mental 
conception of one generation is apt to be thrown aside by the next, 
and the history of Philosophy becomes an amusing cinema film, 
that can hardly be called a kaleidoscope, as there is not much 
beauty about it. 

By far the most important discoveries which reward the efforts 
of those who escape from the imprisonment of the senses have 
to do with the definite possibilities of spiritual progress associated 
with enlightenment that may be attained through new channels 
of perception. But the laws and phenomena of Nature are not 
really divided by the hard-and-fast frontiers that sense-perceptions 
seem to define. Grant anyone amongst us certain new senses, 
and. he will not merely be enabled to perceive new regions of 
existence with appropriate scenery and decorations, brimming 
over with life of many kinds, but will find the familiar features 
of the life around us all—those of the physical plane—much more 
full of meaning than they seemed to be previously. I will illus- 
trate this statement by describing a scientific research carried 
on within the last few years by means of super-physical senses, 
and happily involving something like a self-contained proof of its 
conclusions. 

It began under my own guidance, when working with a friend 
brilliantly endowed with super-physical senses. I had found that, 
quite independently of results they gave us in reference to higher 
conditions of life beyond the change called death, they were ultra- 
microscopic in their character as applied to physical nature. 
Could they be so applied as to enable my friend to see an ulti- 
mate molecule of physical matter? The magnitude of such 
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molecules is so minute that mathematical calculations with which, 
among others, the great name of Lord Kelvin is associated lead 
to the conclusion that thirty trillion molecules of water are in- 
cluded in the volume of a cubic centimetre. My friend under- 
took to try, and I suggested a molecule of gold as the body to 
be examined. My friend emerged from the condition in which 
he could attempt to do this, declaring that, although the mole- 
cules of gold could be individually discerned, they were far too 
complicated to be described. They each of them consisted of an 
intricate combination of smaller atoms clearly belonging to a 
finer order of matter. This observation led me to suggest that 
perhaps molecules of matter of less atomic weight than gold 
would be more manageable, and we next dealt with a molecule 
of hydrogen gas. This was found to be composed of atoms like 
those of the gold molecule, but relatively few in number. They 
could be counted. They were eighteen in number, grouped in a 
definite design and in rapid movement. The rapidity of their 
movement did not interfere with the counting, for reasons I need 
not stop now to explain. 

We then went on to examine a molecule of oxygen. ‘This 
was found to be more complicated but still within the reach of 
careful counting. The number of minor atoms was 290—a figure 
the significance of which was at once seen to be remarkable. 
Divided by 18 it gives us 16.1, a close approximation to the recog- 
nised atomic weight of oxygen. Atomic weights, on the usual 
scale, are calculated on the principle of reckoning the weight of an 
atom of hydrogen as unity. The relative atomic weights of other 
bodies are derived from calculations dependent on their varied com- 
binations, again in a way I need not go into here, as that has todo 
with commonplace chemistry. Was the ratio 18 to 290 operative 
in other cases? The atom of nitrogen was examined and found 
to consist of 214 minor atoms. That again gave the recognised 
atomic weight when divided by 18. The result was extremely 
suggestive but did not yet constitute proof that the law would 
run all through the series of the so-called chemical elements. 
Meanwhile the minor atoms claimed attention. They were 
apparently the really ultimate form of physical matter,—atoms 
of ether, themselves below the limits of sense-perception. Only 
when in combined masses—if the expression can be used in refer- 
ence to masses so minute as the atoms of the chemical elements 
—do they come within those limits. Thus incidentally the re- 
search I am describing brought out a new discovery. The etheric 
atoms do enter into combination in numbers less than 18, but 
then they do not constitute any known physical bodies. They 
are molecular varieties of ether, the atomic ether being the kind 
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that fills all space; the molecular ethers being definitely aggre- 
gated around the planets. 

So far the research was carried out in the year 1895, and 
happily the results, including all that I have described above, 
were published at the time and are available for reference. Six 
years later Mme. Curie discovered radium, and its entrance on 
the scene revolutionised chemical science in more ways than one. 
Study of the cathode ray had already introduced us all to the 
‘electron’ as an entity, but radium introduced us to the idea 
that physical matter consisted of electrons, and that transmuta- 
tion was a possibility in nature, thus vindicating the alchemical 
theory of the Middle Ages which nineteenth-century science had 
ridiculed. Inquiry of the ordinary kind was now directed to the 
questions, what is an electron and how many enter into the 
lightest known atom—that of hydrogen? The clairvoyant 
research above described had answered both of these questions 
in advance, but was not thought worthy of notice by scientists 
of the orthodox type. The electron came to be treated as an 
atom of electricity by some scientific leaders, though to others 
that view was unacceptable. Electricity is a force, not a form 
of matter. To speak of an atom of electricity is like speaking 
of an atom of gravitation, and that would be transparently 
ridiculous. Occult research had shown from the beginning that 
the electron, though itself an atom of ether, carried a definite 
unit charge of electricity. Orthodox opinions as to the number 
of electrons in an atom of hydrogen vary within very wide limits. 
Some give us figures from 1 to 5 ; some others guess by hundreds, 
and 700 is rather a favourite estimate. The few of us who trusted 
the clairvoyant research felt sure the real number was 18. Then 
in a few years came the proof of this, a proof again so far ignored 
by science at large, though its ultimate recognition is really a 
matter of certainty. 

The research of 1895 was only resumed several years later 
by my clairvoyant friend, assisted then by another qualified 
observer. The task they undertook was much more elaborate 
than the former. Its purpose was to ascertain by actual counting 
the number of etheric atoms entering into the composition of a 
large number of chemical elements; also to depict the grouping 
of the etheric atoms. The complexity of the grouping was be- 
wildering. Gold, for instance, consists of three combined groups, 
an exact description of which, unless illuminated by diagrams, 
would be hardly intelligible. The important idea to realise is 
that the counting could only be effected by degrees, the etheric 
atoms in each group reckoned up separately with the assistance 
of a secretary who wrote down the figures as they were called 
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out:and only added them up after the protracted observations -° 
were complete. The total was 3546. Then came the in- 
teresting question—what figure would that yield divided by 18? 
The answer is 197. The recognised atomic weight of gold is 
195.74. The deeply interesting principle was vindicated and, 
as the protracted research went on, over fifty of the recognised 
chemical elements were examined, and in all cases the 
same principle was found to be operative. I have a table 
before me as I write, showing the figures reached in 57 
observations of elements commonplace and rare; and the result 
is nothing less than a demonstration of the accuracy of the 
original observation showing ‘the atom of hydrogen to consist 
of 18 etheric atoms. The notion that the counting can in any 
way have been made to fit the theory is dissipated by the 
complication of the work. Neither the observer nor the 
secretary could have foreseen how the figures given and 
recorded by degrees would fit in with the theory when added up. 
Eight of the observed elements have over 3000 atoms each ; eight 
more have over 2000. And an interesting hint supporting the 
trustworthiness of the research is due to the fact that the observers 
found in the atmosphere two molecules that could not be identified 
with any known element. Their electric atoms numbered 
respectively 54 and 402, yielding the atomic weights 3 and 22.33. 
Now in the course of Sir J. J. Thomson’s research (by ingenious 
electrical methods) into the vagaries of the electron, he found 
reason to believe and to announce that there must be two unknown 
elements with atomic weights of (about) 3 and 22. He little 
realised that the announcement vindicated a previous announce- 
ment to the same effect giving similar results attained by 
clairvoyant research. 

But the 3 and 22 discovery was of insignificant importance 
compared with the discovery of the true meaning of atomic 
weights. No work done in laboratories in connexion with the 
electron or radio-activity is of such far-reaching significance 
as the atomic-weight discovery due to the clairvoyant research. 
It shows us ether to be ponderable matter, though in its uncom- 
bined form it defies examination by methods appealing to the 
physical senses. Optical methods tell us a good deal about the 
ether but are silent in regard to its mechanical attributes. Clair- 
voyant research is the only kind that can expand our knowledge 
of Nature across the threshold of the region which lies beyond 
mere laboratory research. 

In describing the work done so far by the clairvoyant method 
as applied to certain problems in chemistry, I have not stopped 
to give chapter and verse in reference to the dates of magazines 
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or pamphlets issued from time to time and duly recording results. 
In verifying what I have written I will gladly assist any serious 
scientific inquirer capable of appreciating the simple truth that 
the research described is the most important contribution to our 
comprehension of physical chemistry that has been made within 
any recent period. 

And yet, striking as it is, it is among the least important 
of the results attained by human intelligence when once that 
breaks free from imprisonment in the physical senses. The light 
shed on the gradual development of the human race by clairvoyant 
research illuminates evolution, and the magnitude of the design, 
to an extent that renders the earliest Egyptian and Chaldean 
records modern history by comparison. Besides being ultra- 
microscopic, clairvoyance of the highest order is retrospective 
almost to infinity. There is no mystery in the matter as treated 
from one point of view. The duly qualified clairvoyant can get 
into conscious touch with the Memory of Nature, which is infinite 
in its range. That is a great mystery, no doubt, only to be inter- 
preted by very lofty wisdom ; but without reaching to such levels 
the clairvoyant who has but just broken out of prison can share in 
the universal memory to a certain extent. One of the best books 
(Samuel Laing’s Human Origins), written previously to recent 
clairvoyant research, but dealing with the evidence afforded by 
geological strata, pushes back the presence of Man on earth to the 
Tertiary period. But a few hundred thousand years represent a 
mere fraction of the time since the earth was first inhabited by 
humanity, and not merely by humanity but by nations of advanced 
civilisation. The mists that hung at first over traditions of Atlantis 
are now clearing up. Incredulity, scoffing at Plato’s story, gave 
way at last to the soundings of the Challenger. The Atlantic 
bed confessed part of the truth. Geologists accepted the informa- 
tion and, having left off laughing at the idea, proceeded to indicate 
the exact region in which the last surviving remnant of the original 
Atlantic continent lies now under water. But it was not the 
business of the Challenger or the geologist to describe the in- 
habitants of either the last remnant or the great original continent. 
That was accomplished by clairvoyant research and the results 
were duly published, years in advance of one occasion I remember 
when a map of the Atlantic bed was exhibited at a conversazione 
of the Royal Society, showing ‘Poseidonis’ (the last piece of 
the former continent submerged 9000-odd years B.c.) lying under 
the waves of the present ocean. Recorded evidence concerning 
the character and date of the great catastrophe has been derived 
from the hieroglyphics of Mexico and Yucatan, and fuller informa- 
tion on the subject has been obtained—in another way. The 
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few among us qualified to carry on super-physical research are 
enabled, by virtue of their abnormally developed senses, to get 
into touch with still more abnormally developed Beings whose 
progress, though they have emerged originally from: humanity, 
has so far engaged them in work on higher planes of nature that 
they are lost to sight as regards ordinary mankind. But they 
have attained to loftier conditions of existence without losing their 
sympathy with humanity of the ordinary type. To do full justice 
to the idea would mean re-writing books devoted to the subject, 
but for the moment it should be enough to feel that the influences 
making for variety in human life—that show us an ascending 
scale beginning with the savage and culminating in the great 
Masters of science, literature and art, are not likely to stop 
abruptly even at those levels. Its higher progress may stretch 
beyond commonplace vision, as the ultra-violet rays of the 
spectrum are beyond such vision, but we can gain certain assur- 
ance that ultra-violet rays exist in Nature, and that those who 
may be described as Masters of Wisdom and Knowledge exist also. 

Thus clairvoyant research and information combined enable 
us to trace the origin and progress of Atlantean civilisation through 
periods in the past to be counted not in thousands but in millions 
of years. And behind them again back into other millions during 
which the human form, as we know it, was gradually developed 
from lower forms. Indeed if we go far enough back we shall 
find life, which from some points of view we may call already 
human, functioning in vehicles of consciousness not yet entirely 
physical. But leaving that part of the story out of account, the 
information already accumulated concerning the Atlantean races 
shows conventional speculation relating to anthropology and 
ethnology to be mere groping in the dark. Clairvoyant observa- 
tion gives us a clear-daylight comprehension of the actual facts. 
Commonplace thinking on these subjects is entangled with phrases 
that are utterly misleading—the stone, bronze and iron ages; 
the neolithic and the paleolithic periods. Flint implements of 
course have their story to tell. They show that regions of the 
world where they are found, at dates vaguely suggested by 
geology, were inhabited by men of a very primitive type. Very 
likely. At early Atlantean periods before civilisation had de- 
veloped, migrations of early sub-races of Atlanteans spread all 
over the world. They slowly outgrew early conditions without 
sharing the stimulating influences operative in the evolutionary 
vortex from which they had been thrown off. Concurrently with 
a stone age in some fragments of land emerging from the sea 
in the region we now call Europe, an age of advanced science, 
of stupendous engineering achievements, of intricate sociology 
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was in full activity in the West. As the geography of the world 
was shaped anew in some Easterh countries immense progress 
was accomplished there. In Human Origins Mr. Laing is im- 
pressive concerning the certainty that high civilisation prevailed 
in Egypt long before Menes—or the 7000-odd years of Egyptian 
history. Certainly it prevailed for hundreds of thousands of years 
before then, the direct gift of Atlantean civilisation previous to 
its decline. 

Perhaps however the most deeply interesting aspect of the 
whole Atlantean story has to do with the moral changes that 
have gone on in the world since that strange period in which 
the decline becomes manifest. In their intellectual perfection the 
Atlanteans in some ways were further on than ourselves. They 
controlled some forces of nature we have not yet got command 
of, and they were past-masters in the arts of metallic transmuta- 
tion, which, as a theoretical possibility, our chemists have only 
just discerned. But they had not even got a glimpse of the moral 
beauty of unselfishness, care for the welfare of others, love, in 
any of its loftier aspects. Altruism, philanthropy would have 
been ideas for which their language furnished no equivalent 
expression. 

Thus we gain a comprehension of human progress on the large 
scale as a series of spiral cycles, in the course of which we return 
to previous conditions but on a higher level. Modern civilisation 
is now returning to a stage in intellectual progress reached by 
the Atlanteans at remote periods in the past, but with certain 
very important embellishments. Aviation and transmutation, 
now beginning to engage our attention, were, as already said, 
Atlantean achievements; but we resume acquaintance with 
them, plus moral progress, in which Atlantis was sadly deficient. 

The limitations of sense, besides obscuring the past, veil the 
prospects of the future. Once they are broken through, the 
Divine plan of human evolution stretches out before us on a scale 
of startling magnificence. Clairvoyance of the higher order intro- 
duces us, as already explained, to those advanced leaders of our 
race described above as Masters of Wisdom and Knowledge. We 
are enabled to recognise them as linking ordinary humanity with 
the Divine Hierarchy. This extends upwards to infinity, but we 
touch a sublime truth in realising that on what may be called 
(though only by comparison) its lower levels it is recruited from 
ordinary humanity. The prettiest among conventional concep- 
tions of the after-life show us no more than happy conditions 
of super-physical existence, dignified no doubt by the actual 
recognition of Divinity. But such beatitude seems regarded by 
ordinary religious teaching as a finality. Clearer vision shows 
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the spiritual future as infinitely progressive and the sublime condi- 
tions attained by Masters of Wisdom merely a stage of progress : 
a stage which the majority of the human race ought to attain in 
the long run, though the length of that run is all but beyond 
the reach of imagination. As some have attained it already, many 
more may do so in the future, greatly in advance of its attainment 
by the majority. The conditions of such relatively rapid progress 
are the principal subjects of study for pupils of the higher 
occultism. Incidentally in connexion with that study light is let 
in on many regions of scientific research besides those to which 
allusion has already been made. 

Emerging from the entirely primitive or childish view of the 
Sun and Moon and starry heavens as designed merely to light 
up the earth, commonplace modern speculation assigns inhabitants 
to some at all events of the planets. And the stars are known 
to Astronomy as Suns, probably with families of planets in each 
case. That knowledge can be reached by simple intelligence 
working with the results of observation carried on within the 
limits of normal sense-perception. The methods of observation 
available for the advanced leaders of our race put them in touch 
with a new kind of astronomy that may be called ‘ Vital,’ as 
distinguished from the mechanical astronomy which deals only 
with magnitude and motion. Mechanical astronomy is as 
different from the Vital as a mere geography book, just defining 
the boundaries of the various countries, would differ from exhaus- 
tive accounts of the people inhabiting each, their manners, 
customs, arts and sciences, their political organisations and their 
sociology. Physical observation has shown that Mars must be 
inhabited by intelligent and competent beings, their huge artificial 
works proving this,—in spite of tenacious incredulity clinging in 
the case of a few astronomers to the idea that the Lowell’s Canals 
are the offspring of chance. Vital Astronomy enables us to under- 
stand that the inhabitants of Mars are linked in evolution with 
ourselves, the inhabitants of this Earth, but at an earlier stage 
of progress. The various planets of the Solar System are not 
disconnected from one another in their design and destinies, as 
they seem disconnected in space. On higher planes of manifesta- 
tion—regions of which the imprisoning senses give us no hint 
—the immortal units of humanity, the conscious Egos, migrate 
at stupendous intervals of time from some globes to some others. 
The plan in detail is much more elaborate than this rough sketch 
would suggest, but it has the intellectual charm of showing the 
whole system to be one coherent organism. The planet Mercury 
is also blended as regards its vital purpose with the human life 
of the Earth, while already the human life of the planet Venus 
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has attained to far loftier conditions than we here have reached 
as yet—is in fact a senior evolution as compared with our own, 
and one in which humanity is set entirely free from the limitations 
of the physical senses. If anyone mentally still imprisoned in 
these, objects to this statement on the ground that proximity to 
the Sun must make Venus and Mercury very hot, the answer 
is that while Nature has adapted flesh and blood to suit (with 
more or less success) the climatic conditions of the Earth, it is 
quite equal to the task of providing vehicles of consciousness for 
climates above our boiling-point, that can breathe comfortably 
in an atmosphere at the temperature of super-heated steam. 
Chemistry has still some discoveries to make, and the composition 
of liquids that provide Mercury, for instance, with lakes and 
rivers defying evaporation at, say, 300° Fahrenheit, would be very 
interesting if it could be ascertained. But less so after all than 
the contemplation, possible for our prison-breakers, of the delight- 
ful conditions of harmony and peace which are the keynotes of 
existence on Mercury and in a greater degree still on Venus. 

The hints I have given so far of the way in which senses— 
avenues of consciousness—superior to those we are most of us 
used to, enlarge our comprehension of Nature, will naturally 
sugges‘ the inquiry how they affect our comprehension of the con- 
ditions each of us encounters when we pass through the change 
called death. The answer is simple. They make the change 
perfectly intelligible; they render the region of existence into 
which we shall pass after undergoing the change a pays de con- 
naissance. That is the foremost discovery with which they are 
concerned. Current discussion as to whether we really do live 
again—a possibility rendered doubtful for many people because 
religious teachers seem to know so little about it—is sadly ludicrous 
in view of the certain knowledge on the subject lying ready for 
us only just outside our prison doors. People indeed still within 
them are already inexcusable if they doubt the main principle, 
for abundant information has been smuggled through to them, 
and telephones—so to speak—have been set up within the prison 
walls which enable us to talk with people outside. But one must 
get outside, fully to understand what lies beyond. Dartmoor is 
big but England is bigger, and beyond England lie other countries 
of stupendous magnitude. The physical plane is an extensive 
region, but regions within the cognisance of superior senses ate 
more extensive in more than a corresponding fashion. Our astral 
world into which we pass when escaping from the prison of the 
senses is an envelope surrounding the physical globe but enormous 
in comparison. To the appropriate senses it is as solid and 
variegated as this. And there are numberless variations of 
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condition for dwellers in the vast astral globe. The earth-life has 
been used by some in a manner productive as its consequence of 
great happiness and wide views of Nature,—by others unhappily 
in ways that entail consequences of a very different order, with 
which people who lead commonly decent lives need not trouble 
their imagination. Unless, indeed, without any self-regarding 
apprehension they want to understand the sublime harmonies of 
a Divine design which would be violated disastrously if the ulterior 
results of good and bad lives were uniformly the same. Thus the 
astral world provides purgatorial conditions of highly varying 
intensity through which those who have badly misused the oppor- 
tunities of physical life must pass before attaining happier condi- 
tions, while for a very large number of people who have led 
fairly creditable lives the happy conditions are reached at once. 
The study of the way in which these vary in turn—meeting the 
needs of the simply innocent immigrants as appropriately as they 
provide for highly evolved entities—the foremost representatives 
of earthly wisdom and achievement—is a profoundly interesting 
but a very elaborate study, to subserve which, however, abundant 
literature is now in existence. 

This moreover will enable anyone who wishes to push the 
inquiry further to gather some information as to the way in which 
the five senses may be reinforced by the development of new ones. 
In an imperfectly developed condition there are two organs in 
the human brain which, when fully matured, will respond to the 
higher vibrations of certain media in which we are unconsciously 
immersed, and convey impressions to the brain as vivid as those 
conveyed by the eye when dealing with objects normally visible. 
These organs are the Pineal Gland and the Pituitary body. In 
some few cases they are already active ; in some others they might 
be cultivated into activity ; in the vast majority of cases they are 
hopelessly incapable of such development during the current life 
of the Ego concerned. Their development in the next physical 
life depends on the extent to which, in the current life, the person 
in question devotes thought, study and effort to super-physical 
aspiration, for the laws governing the growth of form recognise 
thought and effort as potent forces contributing to the result. 

Indeed if we cling to the prison metaphor the situation is 
abnormal in more ways than one, for the authorities are by no 
means anxious to keep their prisoners within their respective cells. 
They must—in obedience to still higher authority—refrain from 
actually helping prisoners to escape, but they do not interfere with 
those trying todo so. Prison-breaking, far from being an offence, 
is their right—is regarded as altogether meritorious. Once clear 
of the walls, the fugitive is never pursued or brought back. 
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Authority wishes him well and cheers his farther progress. He 
must however break out by daring and force, not by cunning. 
There is a door leading out of the prison into the free world 
beyond, that is always unfastened. Any prisoner can push it open 
and go out that way if he chooses, but all are put upon their 
honour not to attempt an escape that way. And if they break 
faith and do so, they are terribly disappointed, for the door leads 
out of the prison it is true, but to regions in which the conditions 
are still more distressing than those of the prison itself, and there 
is no short cut leading out of them in turn. To plod through the 
forbidden country may take a longer time than would have been 
spent in the prison waiting for the order of release due in any 
case sooner or later. 

Nor must it be imagined that the period spent in prison is 
wasted time. Physical life is indeed subject to limitations trying 
to the patience.of those who know something about the infinite 
realities that lie beyond, but the law of all progress defines the 
physical plane as the region of Beginnings. No one word pre- 
cisely fits the idea; nor does it apply to the beginnings of Form. 
Divine Ideation, Creative Thought, takes its rise on much higher 
planes, but culminates on the Physical. There, individualised 
consciousness, human Egos—working in forms completed from 
one point of view, though very far from perfection as contemplated 
from another—can start on an upward journey. From that time 
on, their progress depends on themselves. They are launched 
on the upward arc of evolution and all the limitations accumu- 
lated during the downward arc fall away, or rather are shaken 
off as the onward progress is accomplished. The work of shaking 
them off is difficult in the beginning. Most people are imper- 
fectly aware of the disabilities under which they labour. The 
senses have given them a rich and apparently ever-growing store 
of knowledge and power. They are—the foremost of them— 
proud and content—within their Palace. The multitude have 
not yet even risen to the appreciation of its opulent resources. 
None the less, the Beginning, for every single Ego of the count- 
less millions, must be made from the physical point of departure. 
And on the physical plane—the prison of my favourite metaphor 
—the countless millions will accumulate and remain until they 
make it. In that fact lies the clue to the course that has been 
pursued in recent years by agents of the Divine Hierarchy who 
have guided the current outburst of information relating to the 
higher ‘destinies available for mankind, information which consti- 
tutes a feature of ever-increasing importance in modern civilisa- 
tion. The steps taken were impossible at a former time. Bigotry 
dominated the mental atmosphere. Ignorant power stamped 
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upon all manifestations of independent thought. It was only 
when freedom had ‘broadened slowly down from precedent to 
precedent,’ that a place was found among men for messengers 
from a loftier world. Now the message has been poured forth 
through many channels. In varying forms of expression it is the 
same in all cases. Look beyond the perishable interests of 
transient life in the physical body. Comprehend the scheme of 
infinite magnificence to which you belong. Get the clear view 
now attainable of the whole Divine programme. Mbke the 
beginning that every human creature must make soon or late, and 
the results are bound to transcend even the most glowing 
anticipation. 
A. P. SINNETT. 
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DR. JOHNSON AS THE ORIGINAL OF 
PICKWICK 


Was Dr. Samuel Johnson the spiritual ancestor of Mr. Samuel 
Pickwick? Did Charles Dickens, wittingly or sub-consciously, 
model his first great character on the personality of Boswell’s 
hero? As far as I know the question has never been asked before. 
Yet I think it may be quite reasonably put, and even answered 
with more than a vague affirmative. 

Pickwick and Johnson, considered merely on the surface, have 
not a little in common. Both were men of bulk; both, in the 
words of Mr. Jieo Hunter, were ‘founders of clubs’; both were 
fond of taverns, talk, and creature comforts; each was the oracle 
of a small set of determined worshippers. Johnson had his 
Boswell. Pickwick had his Tupman. Johnson had his tame 
poet Goldsmith, writing like an angel and talking like poor Poll. 
Of Mr. Snodgrass’s taste in composition we have no example, 
but Goldsmith could hardly have surpassed him in general 
ineptitude. I should hesitate to compare any of the Johnsonian 
circle with Mr. Winkle, but between the negro Frank and the 
Cockney Sam Weller there is surely more than a fanciful 
recemblance. Sam has the advantage in humour, but the familiar, 
affectionate, and. rather eccentric relations between master and 
servant are common, to both cases. 

But coincidences of this kind, though neither few nor insigni- 
ficant, prove little. To establish a real case it is necessary to go 
much deeper. It must be shown, rather on the principle of 
Paley’s argument, that there are things in the text of Boswell 
and the text of Pickwick which can hardly be explained save 
on the assumption that Dickens, while engaged on the Pickwick 
Papers, had an exceedingly vivid impression of the great Life. 
Before examining the internal evidence it may be well to state 
the nature of the claim to be established. I do not suggest that 
Dickens deliberately set out to turn Dr. Johnson into a funny 
character. Pickwick, like every other work, is the resultant of 
a variety of forces. Its form was largely determined by the 
voracious but desultory reading of Dickens’s early days; and it 
affords almost naive evidence of the influence exercised on his 
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highly receptive intelligence by Cervantes, Le Sage, and the 
English eighteenth-century novelists. 

Pickwick is a very peculiar book. It exhibits in the crudest 
form all the good and the not so good characteristics of Dickens. 
as a@ writer. The effervescence of animal spirits, the splendid 
humanity, the boisterous sense of fun, and that singular 
Dickensian faculty of making incredible men real, are as marked 
here as in any of the Dickens tales. But the book is almost 
amorphous. It is less a picture than a mosaic, less a mosaic than 
a string of glittering fragments, some gems of the first water, 
others semi-precious stones, others mere lumps of mica or. other 
shiny rubbish. Dickens was never a good constructor. He 
despised ‘the unities,’ as we can see quite clearly from the fun 
he makes of that eminent Shakespearian critic, Mr. Curdle. ‘A 
certain oneness, a universal dovetailedness as to time and space’ 
was never his aim. The tendency to formlessness was never quite 
conquered, but it is at least corrected in the later novels, and 
in A Tale of Two Cities and Great Expectations, as well as in 
the unfinished Edwin Drood, we have Dickens as nearly perfect 
in construction as he was ever likely to be. But the very early 
Nickleby and Oliver Twist have this in common with Pickwick, 
that, though deliberately planned romances, they suffer, as Pick- 
wick does, by constant interruption of the narrative to introduce 
some very bad story-telling or some very good fooling. 

Dickens, in fact, was a born literary magpie, and remained 
one more or less all his life. As years went on, he gave to his 
stolen or gathered materials some kind of symmetry; but in the 
Pickwick days he was the magpie pure and simple. He had an 
unerring eye for anything brilliant: lumps of life or lumps of 
books he annexed with equal impartiality, and used with equal 
satisfaction to himself. So Pickwick is rich, but with the richness 
of one of those over-wealthy houses which seem to be furnished 
with the loot of a caravan. The Victorians were like that— 
splendid but slovenly. They liked diamonds, and vivid waistcoats, 
and overpowering cravats; and that taste invaded their pictures 
and books. Maclise’s chromo-lithograph colour and loose design 
are but another form of Dickens’s debauches of sentinient and 
drollery. To claim that such an author took the character of 
Johnson and consistently adapted it to his purpose would be 
absurd. I am content to suggest that Dickens did have Johnson 
in his mind when he thought of Pickwick; that Boswell was 
certainly one among several literary influences determining the 
character and form of Dickens’s first serious work ; that definite 
incidents related by Boswell were used as the raw material for 
definite incidents in Pickwick; and that a subtle flavour of the 
mighty Doctor clings to the leading character throughout. 
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Dickens has left on record an account of the conception and 
gestation of Pickwick. The work was originally planned, as 
everybody knows, to accompany certain humorous plates by Mr. 
Seymour, a comic artist of some note at the time. Plates then 
cost a good deal of money; literary matter, especially when 
provided by an obscure contributor, was cheap. Dickens was 
still only ‘ Boz,’ and far from being in a position to dictate. The 
scale of his remuneration is sufficiently eloquent on that point. 
Pickwick appeared in twenty numbers. For the first two parts 
Dickens received 29/., which works out at something less than 
4l. a week. Yet he was by no means dissatisfied. He speaks, 
indeed, of the emolument as ‘too tempting to resist,’ though 
‘the work is no joke.’ It was-not, therefore, at all inconsistent 
with his dignity that he should be employed to ‘ write round’ an 
artict’s plates. Still, his talents already commanded some respect, 
and secured him a certain degree of independence. The publisher 
conceded his point, after the first few plates (already prepared) 
had been used, that the illustrations should arise out of the - 
text rather than that the text sliould be governed by the 
illustrations. On his suggestion, also, the original idea of a 
‘Nimrod’ club of inexpert sportsmen was abandoned. Winkle, 
the weakest character in the book, was left for Mr. Seymour’s 
purposes, and it needs no critical eye to see that Dickens’s heart 
was not in him. Winkle’s specially sporting character speedily 
assumes a subordinate place. Dickens, indeed, was wholly 
unqualified to deal with sport ; and his perfectly silly account of 
the cricket match at Dingley Dell shows the wisdom of his deter- 
mination to get as far away from the Nimrod notion as possible. 

The club idea remained, but it was to be a general purposes 
club, dominated by a character round which the fancy of the 
young genius could play with freedom and effect. ‘I thought 
of Mr. Pickwick,’ says Dickens, ‘and wrote the first number.’ 
But he gives no account of how the silhouette of the portly 
Samuel presented itself to his mind’s eye. Originals in plenty 
have been suggested, and no doubt the character was in some 
sense an amalgam of impressions. The name came from a Bath 
coach-owner, familiar to Dickens as a travelling reporter; the 
gaiters and tights belonged to one John Foster; the oratorical 
style may have been suggested by some public speaker of the 
day under whose eloquence Dickens had writhed ; the scientific 
researches into the ‘theory of Tittlebats’ were probably 
purely accidental. But these were mere externals; Pickwick’s 
intellectual constitution was much more important than his 
gaiters or his spectacles; and it is on the mental rather than 
the physical side that the evidence necessary to my case is 
to be sought. 
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That the Christian names of Johnson and Pickwick are the 
same may be a coincidence. That Johnson and Pickwick, in 
the former’s phrase, both ‘ attended to their bellies.’ with laudable 
consistency is a small point. That they were both mountains 
of men is not material. The taste of both for sonorous phraseology 
is perhaps of more weight, yet in itself implies little. But mental 
peculiarities common to both are important ; and there are many 
such peculiarities common to Johnson and Pickwick, One is 
their strange hastiness of temper on small occasions. Johnson, 
usually good-humoured if domineering, sometimes flies into 
violent passions without the least warning, and his target is gene- 
rally Boswell. Pickwick, the soul of benevolence, has the same 
infirmity, and his Boswell, Tupman, is almost invariably the 
victim. Tupman, like Boswell, is a mixture of confidant and 
butt. Again, pluck, pugnacity, obstinacy, benevolence, gregari- 
ousness, @ lumbering gallantry to women, are chief ingredients 
in both characters. Johnson is ready to talk to anyone; so 
is. Pickwick. . Johnson is irascible but easily placated; that is 
the exact character of Pickwick. Johnson is the soul of honesty, 
but feels quite justified in practising harmless forms of duplicity. 
Pickwick, the stickler for principle, was also author of the advice 
‘If there are two mobs, shout with the largest.’ 

Finally there is the-awe both inspire in their circle, an awe 
oddly modified by a constant sense of incongruity. Especially 
Boswellian is Dickens’s attitude towards his creation. It is 
sometimes, especially in the early chapters, almost a parody of 
Boswell. Pickwick is a ‘ colossal-minded man,’ whose intellectual 
stature is the whole point of his adventures. However ridiculous 
the situation, this pretence of superiority is never dropped. Ina 
middle-aged lady’s bedroom, in Bob Sawyer’s room in Lant- 
street, even when prone among the gooseberry bushes, Pickwick 
is Pickwick still, just as Johnson is Johnson, however foolish he 
may look. ~ 

Each one of these resemblances -might conceivably be 
accidental. Together they are irresistibly significant. But if 
we have evidence of at least one distinct ‘crib’ on Dickens's 
part from the pages of Boswell, the strength of the case is very 
materially increased. Now Pickwick contains a story which, in 
essence, is identical with a story related by Boswell. It is a 
very remarkable story, which could hardly have occurred inde- 
pendently to two people ; and its appearance in Pickwick affords 
absolute proof that Boswell’s narrative was fresh in Dickens’s 
mind while he was at work on his first great book. In chapter 
forty-four of Pickwick Sam Weller amuses his captive master 
with the legend of the methodical little gentleman who ‘killed 
hisself on principle.’ We may omit the full description of this 
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“uncommon agreeable character,’ who ‘saved up his money on 
principle, wore a clean shirt every day on principle, and never 
spoke to none of his relations on principle, ‘fear they should want 
to borrow money of him.’ This gentleman was fond of crumpets, 
and every day took a pot of coffee and four crumpets before 
walking home to Kensington. Taken ill one day, he called in a 


doctor. 
The rest of the story let Mr. Weller himself relate : 


‘Wot’s the matter?’ says the docfor. ‘ Wery ill,’ says the patient. 
‘ Wot’s the last thing you dewoured?’ says the doctor. ‘ Crumpets,’ says 
the patient. ‘That’s it,’ says the doctor. ‘I'll send you a box of pills 
directly, and don’t you never take no more of ’em,’ he says. ‘ No more 
of wot?’ asks the patient—‘ Pills?’ ‘No; crumpets,’ says the doctor. 
‘Why,’ says the patient starting up in bed; ‘I’ve eat four crumpets every 
night for fifteen years on principle.’ ‘ Well, then, you'd better leave them 
off on principle,’ says the doctor. ‘ Crumpets is wholesome, sir,’ says the 
patient. ‘Crumpets is not wholesome, sir,’ says the doctor, wery fierce. 
‘ But they’re so cheap,’ says the patient, comin’ down a little, ‘ and so wery 
fillin’ at the price.’ ‘They’d be dear to you, at any price; dear if you 
wos paid to eat ’em,’ says the doctor. ‘ Four crumpets a night,’ he says, 
‘ vill do your business in six months.’ The patient looks him full in the 
face, and turns it over in his mind for a long time, and at last he says 
‘ Are you sure ©’ that ’ere, sir?’ ‘I’ll stake my professional reputation 
on it,’ says the doctor. ‘How many crumpets, at a sittin’, do you think 
’ud kill me off at once?’ says the patient. ‘I don’t know,’ says the doctor. 
*Do you think half a crown’s wurth ’ud do it?’ says the patient. ‘I 
think it might,’ says the doctor. ‘ Three shillins’ wurth ’ud be sure to do 
it, Is’pose?’ says the patient. ‘ Certainly,’ says the doctor. ‘ Wery good,’ 
says the patient; ‘ good night.’ Next mornin’ he gets up, has a fire lit, 
orders in three shillins’ wurth o’ crumpets, toasts ’em all, eats ’em all, 
and blows his brains out.’ ‘ What did he do that for?’ inquired Mr. 
Pickwick abruptly ; for he was considerably startled by this tragical ter- 
mination of the narrative. ‘ Wot did he do it for, sir?’ reiterated Sam. 
‘Wy, in support of his great principle that crumpets wos wholesome, and 
to show that he wouldn’t be put out of his way for nobody!’ 


Now turn to Boswell. On Friday, April 16,1779, Dr. Johnson 
referred to the case of a Mr. Hackman, who, in a fit of jealousy, 
shot a Miss Ray. The conversation led to a discussion of which 
Boswell gives the following account : 


In talking of Hackman, Johnson argued, as Judge Blackstone had done, 
that his being provided with two pistols was proof that he meant to shoot 
two persons. Mr. Beauclerk said ‘No; for that every wise man who 
intended to shoot himself took two pistols, that he might be sure of doing it 
at once. Lord ——’s cook shot himself with one pistol, and lived ten days 
in agony. Mr. , who loved buttered muffins but durst not eat them 
because they disagreed with him, resolved to shoot himself; and then he eat 
three buttered muffins for breakfast before shooting himself, knowing that 
he should not be troubled with indigestion; he had two charged pistols; one 
was found lying charged upon the table by him, after he had shot himself 
with the other. ‘ Well,’ said Johnson, with an air of triumph, ‘you see 
here one pistol was sufficient.’ Beauclerk replied smartly, ‘ Because it 


happened to kill him.’ 
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Clearly in Beauclerk’s story we have the genesis of the moving 
tale of the ‘gen’l’man who killed hisself on principle.’ The 
embroidery is purely Dickensian, but the root idea is set out 
tersely but completely in Boswell’s narrative. It may have been 
directly transferred, or it may simply have lingered, long after 
the source was forgotten, in some odd corner of Dickens’s 
capacious memory. That is immaterial. The coincidence at 
least proves what is sufficient for the present case, that Dickens, 
at the time he was engaged on Pickwick, retained a clear and 
emphatic impression of Boswell’s great work. If he could 
remember an inconspicuous story, one of many hundreds, his 
recollection of Johnson must have been quite vivid enough to 
infftence his mind when he was searching for a type, physical 
and intellectual, for his chief character, Given Johnson’s age, 
bulk, and mental make-up, and the gaiters and tights of Mr. 
John Foster would be a perfectly suitable outer integument. But 
Dickens did not go, so to speak, into Monmouth-street for a 
quaint suit of clothes, and then invent a man to fit them. The 
human side of Pickwick, his head and his heart, was settled 
before the sartorial ; and to an irreverent young man, who knew 
the Doctor, doubtless, as well as he knew Gil Blas or Roderick 
Random, the vision of a comic Johnson would arrive naturally 
enough. 

There is something indefinably humorous about Johnson's 
table-talk, even as it is gravely set down by the faithful Boswell. 
He discusses such trivial points with such massive gravity. He 
waddles like an elephant through the logical cane-brakes carefully 
set up by his satellite. One admires his enormous strength, but 
it has in it something laughable rather than terrible. Even his 
occasional trumpetings of ferocity cause no very serious alarm. 
The wise man skips aside, out of the reach of the heavy feet 
and extended trunk, but still finds the spectacle rather diverting 
than frightful. Take such a.character, strip him of his strength, 
keep all his clumsiness, surround him with mock respect, and 
bring him into every variety of ridiculous environment, and you 
have a humorous conception of the first order. Pickwick is 
Johnson with the sense left out. He has even the Johnsonian 
passion for big words and rythmic sentences, which he uses on 
all occasions. To Jingle or Peter Magnus, to Mr. Dowler or 
Job Trotter, to Bob Sawyer or Count Smorltork, Pickwick is 
always polysyllabic and stately. ‘The word politics, sir, 
comprises in itself a difficult study of no inconsiderable magni- 
tude’ is ay Johnsonian as a parody can well be. Mr. Pickwick’s 


reply to Mr. Peter Magnus is perhaps even nearer Johnson in - 


that philosopher’s dry manner. Mr. Magnus was telling how 
much his friends were amused when he signed himself ‘ Afternoon ’ 
Vou. LXXXV—No. 505 2 
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(his initials were P. M.). ‘It is calculated,’ remarked Mr. 
Pickwick, ‘to afford them the highest gratification.’ Johnson 
might have used the very expression in one mood of satire. In 
a higher flight let us take Mr. Pickwick’s denunciation of his 
’ colleagues (delivered just before the breach of promise letter from 
Dodson and Fogg) on their tendencies to. unprincipled flirtation : 

‘Is it not a wonderful circumstance,’ said Mr. Pickwick, ‘ that we seem 
destined to enter no man’s house without involving him in some degree 
of trouble? Does it not, I ask, bespeak the indiscretion, or worse than 
that, the blackness of heart—that I should say so!—of my followers that, 
beneath whatever roof they locate, they disturb the peace of mind and 
happiness of some ccnfiding female?’ 


And how wholly Johnsonian is Mr. Pickwick when he rebukes 
the jealous Magnus over the affair of the middle-aged lady : 

Tupman, a secret of some delicacy, in which that lady is concerned, is 
a cause of a difference which has just arisen between this gentleman and 
myself. When I assure him, in your presence, that it has no relation to 
himself, and is not in any way connected with his affairs, I need hardly 
beg you to take notice that if he ventures to dispute it, he expresses a doubt 
of my veracity which I shall consider extremely insulting. 

Johnson, angry, peeps out in the terrific denunciation of the 
abandoned Jingle : ; 

I have only to add, sir, that I consider you a rascal, and a ruffian, and 
worse than any man I ever saw, or heard of—except that pious and sanctified 
vagabond in the mulberry livery. 


It would have been well within Mr. Pickwick’s capacity to 
have coined the Johnsonian retort : ‘I am not to be deterred in 
exposing what I think to be a cheat by the menaces of a ruffian.’ 

I have already referred to the rather inexplicable irritability 
of Mr. Pickwick on very trifling grounds. Most readers of 
Boswell, I imagine, have been struck and amused by a similar 
weakness in Johnson. Boswell was always drawing him out, 
asking him absurd questions, such as what he would do if he 
found himself alone in a tower with a baby. Johanson, well aware 
of this tendency, treated his satellite generally with stately 
toleration. But occasionally, and quite unexpectedly, a particular 
question would rouse him to sudden and mysterious wrath. Thus 
the Doctor blazed into passion when Boswell worried him about 
the ultimate destination of those orange peels he so sedulously 
collected. He became very angry when Boswell happened to 
leave him for a moment at Glenelg. ‘Do you know,’ he said, 
‘I should as soon have thought of picking a pocket as doing so.’ 
Boswell tried to turn it off by saymg ‘I am diverted with you, 
sir,’ but the Doctor crushed him with ‘Sir, I could never be 
diverted with incivility. Doing such a thing makes one lose 
confidence in him who has done it, as one cannot tell what he 
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may do next.’ ‘His extraordinary warmth confounded me,’ says 
Boswell. On another occasion Boswell, discussing questions of 
dress, said to the Doctor, ‘ Would not you, sir, be the better for 
velvet embroidery?’ Johnson: ‘Sir, you put an end to all 
argument when you introduce your opponent himself. Have you 
no better manners? There is your want.’ 

But perhaps the best instance of the sudden anger to which 
I refer is in relation to a controversy between Percy of the Reliques 
and Johnson. Percy was disparaging Pennant, the historian of 
Northumberland ; Johnson defended him. The matter turned 
on some questionof physical fact, and Percy said Johnson was 
not a good judge of this, because he was short-sighted. That is 
not a calumnious or specially insulting statement, but Johnson’s 
wrath boiled over. He retorted rudely, and the following inter- 
change of compliments took place : 


Percy: ‘Sir, you may be as rude as you please.’’ Johnson: ‘ Hold, sir! 
Don’t talk of rudeness; remember, sir, you told me’ (puffing hard with 
passion struggling for a vent) ‘I was short-sighted. We have done with 
civility. We are to be as rude as we please.’. Percy: ‘ Upon my honour, 
sir, I did not mean to be uncivil.’ Johnson: ‘I cannot say so, sir, for I 
did mean to be uncivil, thinking you had been uncivil.’ Dr. Percy rose, 
ran up to him, and taking him by the hand, assured him affectionately 
that his meaning had been misunderstood; upon which a reconciliation 
instantly took place. Johnson: ‘ My dear sir, I am willing you shall 
hang Pennant.’ 


Now let us compare with these quotations tw6 instances from 
Pickwick. I have others in mind, but these two will suffice. 
Both refer to questions of dress, propriety, and personal peculiarity 
—the points on which, be it remarked, Johnson was especially 
touchy. The first occurs quite early in the book. The Pick- 
wickians have been invited to Mrs. Leo Hunter’s ‘féte 
champétre,’ and Mr. Tupman proposes to go in the chafacter 
of a bandit : 


‘You don’t mean to say,’ said Mr. Pickwick gazing in solemn stern- 
ness at his friend, ‘ you don’t mean to say, Mr. Tupman, that it is your 
intention, to put yourself into a green velvet jacket, with a two-inch tail?’ 

“Such is my intention, sir,’ replied Mr. Tupman, warmly, ‘ and why 
not, sir?’ ‘ 

‘ Because, sir,’ said Mr. Pickwick, considerably excited, ‘ because you 
are too old, sir.’ 

‘ Too old!’ exclaimed Mr. Tupman. 

‘And if any further ground of objection be wanting,’ continued Mr. 
Pickwick, ‘ you are too fat, sir.’ 

‘ Sir,’ said Mr. Tupman, ‘ this is an insult.’ 

‘ Sir,’ replied Mr. Pickwick, ‘it is not half the insult to you that your 
appearance in my presence in a green velvet jacket, with a two-inch tail, 
would be to me.’ 

‘Sir,’ said Mr. Tupman, ‘you’re a fellow.’ 

‘Sir,’ said Mr. Pickwick, ‘ you’re another.’ 
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Now this is exceedingly reminiscent of Johnson. It creates 
in the reader the same sort of astonishment that is evoked by some 
of Johnson’s outbursts. Why should Mr. Pickwick be so angry 
over a trifle? And why should the trifle be just that kind of 
trifle that roused the Doctor tofury? But let us mark the sequel. 
The quarrel grows rapidly to a climax. Pickwick quickly 
challenges Tupman to ‘come on,’ and is only restrained by the 
united intervention of the awe-stricken clubmen. And then comes 
@ reconciliation on lines almost parallel to the peace-making 
between Johnson’ and Percy : 

‘I have been hasty,’ said Mr. Pickwick, ‘very hasty. Tupman, your 
hand.’ 

The dark shadow passed from Mr. Tupman’s face, as he warmly grasped 
the hand of his friend. 

‘I have been hasty, too,’ said he. 

‘No, no,’ interrupted Mr. Pickwick, ‘the fault was mine. You will 
wear the green velvet jacket.’ 

‘No, no,’ replied Mr. Tupman. 

‘To oblige me you will,’ resumed Mr. Pickwick. 

‘ Well, well, I will,’ said Mr. Tupman. 

Thus Mr. Pickwick was led by the very warmth of his own good feelings 
to give a consent to a proceeding from which his better judgment would have 
recoiled. 

It must have struck many readers that this incident, amusing 
as it is, gives the impression of being a little extraneous, of being 
dragged in rather than arising naturally out of the narrative. It 
reads rather as if Dickens had made a note to introduce something 
about dress and the proprieties, and had taken the first opportunity 
of manufacturing such an incident. Personally I believe he went 
through a mental process comparable to that to which the famous 
articles on ‘Chinese Metaphysics’ owed their existence, He 
‘combined the information.’ Boswell’s babble about dress 
suggested the one idea; Percy’s rebuff over Johnson’s shortness 
of sight inspired the other. I would not be understood to mean 
that Dickens carefully thought over the two incidents and adapted 
them consciously. I simply infer that he had an amused memory 
of Johnson’s sensitiveness over certain personal points, and of 
his fierce but transient wrath ; and these characteristics he brought 
out in his hero on the first convenient occasion. 

The other instance of Pickwickian passion comes with equal 
irrelevance ; this time it is Mr. Pickwick who resents the critical 
attitude of Tupman. The president of the club had arrayed 
himself in ‘ speckled silk stockings and smartly tied pumps’ for 
the dance at Dingley Dell. Tupman bungles into the danger 
‘ zone like Boswell at his best :— 

‘ You in silk stockings?’ exclaimed Mr. Tupman jocosely. 

‘And why not, sir, why not?’ said Mr. Pickwick, turning warmly 
upon him. - 
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‘Oh, of course there is no-reason why you should not wear them,’ 
responded Mr. Tupman. 

‘I imagine not, sir, I imagine not,’ said Mr. Pickwick in a very per- 
emptory tone. 

Mr. Tupman had contemplated a laugh, but he found it a serious 
matter ; so he looked grave and said they were a pretty pattern. 

‘I hope they are, sir,’ said Mr. Pickwick, fixing his eyes on his friend. 
‘You see nothing extraordinary in the stockings, as stockings, I trust, 
sir?’ 

‘Certainly not. Oh, certainly not,’ replied Mr. Tupman. He walked 
away, and Mr. Pickwick’s countenance resumed his customary benign 
expression. 


To turn to another point of view there is some significance 
in the droll relations of Pickwick with women. Viewed as a 
squire of dames, Johnson is almost as comic. He treats Mrs. 
Thrale and Fanny Burney much as Pickwick treats Arabella 
Allen or Bella. In society like the Duchess of Argyll’s he rather 
suggests Pickwick among the Bath dowagers. Even of the great 
scene of Mrs. Bardell in Pickwick’s arms we get something like 
a hint in the pages of Boswell. Johnson had a younger and 
prettier playmate when the dainty Gaelic maiden perched on 
his knee and kissed him, evoking the smiling invitation to ‘Do 
it again and see who will tire first.’ The circumstances, of 
course, were widely different. But the vision of the portly Doctor 
embracing the Highland girl may have stimulated Dickens’s 
imagination to place Pickwick in a delicate situation. The main 
point of the incident, however, lies in Boswell’s treatment of it. 
That is entirely Pickwickian. He dwells on the extraordinary 
exhibition of humanity in a great philosopher, ending up with 
a eulogy of the Doctor’s general capacity to get on with all sorts 
and conditions of people. Compare with this a little aside 
concerning Mr. Pickwick’s reception at Pott’s house at 
Eatanswill. Mrs. Pott confides to Winkle that Pickwick is a 
‘delightful old dear,’ and the author goes on gravely to say that 
this expression, which people more closely connected with ‘ that 
colossal-minded man’ would hardly have ventured upon, is a 
striking evidence of the affection he inspired wherever he went. 

To take another point, there is much of Johnson’s character- 
istic benevolence in Pickwick. It is a highly practical benevolence, 
and in no way takes cognisance of the morals or respectability of 
the people to be helped. Johnson would have roared at Jingle 
the triumphant fraud and succoured Jingle the broken cheat, 
much as the excellent old Pickwick did; and he would not have 
been troubled greatly by the possibility of a further relapse from 
the strait path. There is, too, in Pickwick something of the 
mixture of credulity and scepticism of his great prototype. 
Pickwick is sometimes the easy victim of a humbug ; but at other 
times he has a keen eye for imposture. Job Trotter disarms him 
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because he appeals to his chivalrous side and his rage for 
vengeance, but he knows by instinct that Dowler is a blustering 
coward, and he is not at all deceived by the plausibilities of various 
minor scoundrels. 

In brief, taking the general contour of the two characters, and 
making full allowance for the spirit of farce, there is no incon- 
siderable affinity between Dickens’s hero and Boswell’s. I do 
not wish to claim more than the evidence seems to warrant. The 
truth, in my view, is very nearly this. Dickens, after rejecting 
the crude notion of the Nimrod Club, was still obsessed with the 
idea of an organisation of a wider scope, allowing greater 
opportunities for the exercise of his peculiar talent. His chief , 
character must above all be intellectually humorous, and one of 
Dickens’s constant methods is to place in ridiculous surroundings 
@ person who affects a style of florid rhetoric. Micawber and 
Pecksniff, to take the first instances to hand, would be nothing 
without their high-falluting, just as Pickwick would lose half his 
piquancy if he spoke like Tupman or Wardle. It is only his 
Johnsonian manner that humorises his fondness for milk-punch 
and his delight in good feeding. . Without that suggestion of great _ 
powers of mind, he would simply be an obese, gluttonous retired 
tradesman with a fancy for queer company. As it is, we take 
him to our hearts as we take Johnson despite the coarse feeding, 
the grunting and puffing, and the dirty finger-nails. 

The main lines of the character Dickens wanted lay revealed 
with singular vividness in a book with a wonderful vogue, 
which the young novelist must have devoured with delight. 
Dickens, I believe, thought of Johnson when he began to look 
round for the chief figure of his comic club. He probably 
refreshed his memory by dipping again into the pages of Boswell, 
and evolved the two central ideas of Pickwick and his acolyte 
Tupman. The chief character is fairly consistent throughout. 
Tupman soon becomes rather nebulous. As the plot develops the 
original idea merges into others, and the club machinery falls 
to pieces. But occasionally Dickens remembers some of the 
incidents of Boswell and works them into the narrative. Some- 
times they are completely transfigured, occasionally they are 
dragged in with an effort, and hardly seem to arise naturally 
out of the story. In a word, I do not for a moment pretend 
that Dickens consciously transferred Johnson and Boswell into 
the pages of Pickwick. But it seems certain that had Boswell 
never been written, Pickwick and Tupman would have been very 
different people. 

E. R. THOMPSON. 





NURSE CAVELL: 
THE STORY OF HER TRIAL TOLD BY ONE OF THE CONDEMNED 


[The following diary was written by Monsieur G. Hostelet, Doctor of 
Science, attached to Monsieur Solvay’s research laboratories, in Brussels. 
Monsieur Hostelet was implicated in the Cavell affair, together with several 
of his compatriots, and only escaped the death penalty owing to the timely 
intervention of a German journalist. He describes the trial with the pre- 
cision of detail of a scientist and with a dry humour which scarcely covers 
his anxiety for himself and his fellow-prisoners.] 


THESE notes are taken from my diary written in the prison of St. 
Gilles. I have added some details which I had purposely omitted, 
thinking them dangerous either for myself or my fellow-prisoners, 
in the event of the gaoler’s discovering my diary. I have 
endeavoured to record faithfully the events of each day and not to 
dramatise the words, gestures or attitude of the actors in the 


tragedy in which I took part. 

I must remark that during the whole of the preliminary inquiry 
we had been unable to speak to or correspond with our Counsel. 
When these latter arrived at the first sitting of the trial they were 
completely ignorant of what had taken place before. It was only 
by listening to the very cursory cross-questioning of the accused 
that they were able to judge approximately what they were charged 
with and how to defend them. Later on, thanks to their deter- 
mined efforts, the Counsel were allowed to see the dossiers and 
sometimes to converse with their clients. They were, however, 
never allowed to be present at the inquiries. 


AN INQUIRY 


It was the morning of August 17,1915. At about 7, a violent 
ringing woke me and the maid came to tell me that two ‘ very 
queer’ gentlemen wished to speak to me. 

I had been warned a few days before that Miss Cavell, matron 
of the school for Belgian nurses, and the chemist, M. Séverin, had 
been arrested. Though I knew that Miss Cavell had, after the 
first perquisition, done away with all the traces of our long 
collaboration, I expected to be troubled. Our enterprise had 
involved so many people that once it was discovered the police 
were sure to be down on the leaders. 

523 
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I had scarcely answered the servant before a furious voice 
shouted ‘ We have no time to wait’ and a heavy, quick step came 
upstairs. I was done. I had just time to open the door and 
prevent this disagreeable guest from coming into my bedroom. 
On seeing me he got calmer, said his name was Henry, and handed 
me his credentials in quite a friendly fashion. 

‘I am instructed,’ he said in a confidential tone, ‘to ask you 
to give evidence in an affair in which M. Séverin and Miss Cavell 
are involved, but in. the meantime I am going to make a per- 
quisition.’ 

For two hours he searched the rooms, hunted in drawers, 
among clothes, and finished at last without any special incidents. 

‘Are you ready?’ he said, ‘you will be back by 12,’ and we 
went off in his motor. 

Sitting beside me he said in a casual way that Miss Cavell and 
Séverin had told him a lot about my patriotic devotion. And in 
a tone of benevolent confidence he described the recruiting organi- 
sation he had lately discovered, quoting a long list of names I 
ought to know. ‘It’s all up,’ I thought. ‘In any case I am 
supposed to know too much to be let off.’ é‘ 

As the motor passed the house of one of our accomplices, 
M. Henry, whose real name was Pinkhof, pointed to it carelessly, 
saying ‘ That’s the house of your friend M. Séverin, an honourable 
man who knows how to take the responsibility for his patriotic 
acts. We know your part very well. . .. When you are questioned 
you had better speak the truth! We have the complete con- 
fessions of your friends, registered and signed by them... . A 
word of good advice, M. Hostelet. The charges against you are 
fairly small. . . . It is not the same for the others—-you risk 
nothing, or hardly anything. You must know that German 
military laws are very light on those who speak the truth but, on 
the other hand, very severe for those who dissimulate.’ 

T looked at him carefully. He was obviously a Jew and spoke 
French with no accent. His tone of false kindness, his cunning 
and the impression of moral baseness which emanated from him 
filled me with disgust. I said nothing but I thought to myself 
* What is all this leading up to? Iam caught—and badly caught.’ 
The motor stopped in rue de Berlaimont in front of an old building 
where the German military police had their offices. 

Pinkhof introduced me to the lieutenant in charge of the affair 
-——Bergan—who greeted me absently. 

‘Well,’ said Pinkhof—for the lieutenant spoke French with 
difficulty, ‘here in a few words are the reasons of your inculpation 
according to these depositions of M. Séverin and Miss Cavell. 
You see, they are signed after being literally translated. You have 

(1) lodged English soldiers in your house, 
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(2) taken English soldiers to M. Séverin, who accepted them 
on your demand, 

(3) given considerable sums of money to Miss Cavell for the 
passagé of soldiers to the Front.’ © 

‘First of all,’ I said promptly, ‘I absolutely deny having 
lodged English soldiers in my house. I can even sweat to never 
having seen an English soldier.’ 

‘ Obviously,’ interrupted the detective, ‘these men were not 
in uniform.’ 

‘Sir, Iam not playing with words. I say that I have not deen, 
near or far, an English soldier either in uniform or in mufti.’ 

This was true. In my participation in clandestine organisa- 
tions I had always, on principle, limited as far as possible the 
number of intermediaries and had only met the other members 
when absolutely indispensable. 

‘By this declaration,’ I went on, ‘the second point also falls 
to the ground, and, by the same token, I can swear never to have 
had any dealings with M. Séverin on this matter.’ 

Again I spoke the truth. I had only dealt with Madame 
Séverin and I seized this inexactitude as every other one to try to 
extract a denial which might throw light on the real nature of the 
depositions. But, in spite of insistent demands and repéated 
efforts, I was never allowed to be confronted with my two co- 
accused. 

‘You can argue the point with M. Séverin, who has declared 
that he took in soldiers at your request. Here ate also the same 
terms in the evidence confirmed by Miss Cavell.’ 

‘Did they also say that I myself sheltered English soldiers? ’ 

‘No, but I can infer it from their declarations, for you could 
not have guided English soldiers if you had not sheltered them in 
your house.’ 

‘It is precisely that argument that I wish to have with 
M. Séverin and I demand to be confronted with him.’ 

‘You will not in any case deny having given money to Miss 
Cavell for journeys to the Front.’ 

‘I absolutely deny having given money to this lady for this 
object.’ 

‘M. Hostelet,’ cried the police-officer, ‘I see that you are 
answering our questions with ill-will and that you have not the 
courage of your patriotic acts. I must therefore inform you that 
you are under arrest. And I may add that your manner of acting 
may cause you serious annoyance.’ 

‘ Sir, I quite understood your invitation to givé evidencé fo be 
an indirect declaration of my arrest. You do not surprisé me. 
But I should like to observe that I am not answering with ill-will, 
but with exactitude.’ 
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‘How s0?’ 

‘First, I deny having given money to Miss Cavell for the 
journey to the Front of the soldiers she sheltered, but I do not deny 
having lent her certain sums which were to pay for the keep, in 
her house, of men who were brought to her, often in spite of her 
protests.’ 

‘It was not on those conditions that you gave money to Miss 
Cavell. She has formally declared that it was for recruiting. 
Read her signed deposition. You understand German?’ 

I read what he held out to me. Certainly there were the 
signatures of Miss Cavell and Séverin. I thought of our agree- 
ment never to confess and above all not to mention names, to 
fight foot by foot. I could scarcely believe in the reality of this 
last declaration which was so compromising for all, but especially 
for Miss Cavell. 

‘ Sir, I cannot take the responsibility of anything further than 
my own version. If Miss Cavell received my gifts in another 
spirit than that in which I gave them, I am sorry and I ask to 
have an explanation with her. By amplifying truth you are 
arriving at false conclusions, and I-must keep within the limits of 
exactitude.’ 

I did not then guess how accurately I was describing the 
vicious, almost criminal, methods of the questioners of the military 
police. By insinuations, by threats, by false translations, they 
altered the sense of confessions when they did not actually obtain 
these by ill-treatment and violence, as I learnt later. 

‘How much money did you give to Miss Cavell?’ went on 
Pinkhof. 

‘ Two or three hundred francs.’ 

‘Lies again! Miss Cavell said much more.’ 

“How much?’ asked the lieutenant, who most of the time had 
been silent and passive. 

‘A thousand francs,’ replied Pinkhof in German. 

* What!’ I cried, absolutely incredulous. 

‘That is to say, our information brings it up to more than 
600 frs.’ 

‘I repeat my demand to be confronted with Miss Cavell.’ 

The inquiry stopped and I waited in the dismal, depressing 
room until Pinkhof had finished his ordinary work. 

‘ Get in, won’t you, M. Hostelet,’ he said, politely holding open 
the door of the motor for me. 

‘Where are you taking mé? ’ I asked ay. 

‘To St. Gilles’ 

At the sound of the motor horn the prison gates opened slowly. 
At that moment a woman pushing a perambulator was passing the 
gate. The unexpected chance of peeping inside this mysterious 
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place rooted her to the spot. Neither the blowing of the horn nor 
the imprecations of Pinkhof would move her. 

‘These women would rather be run over than conquer their 
curiosity,’ he said in the tone of a hospitable landowner introducing 
a guest into his property. 


This is the third day. I have had nothing to do but wait and 
think. I feared the arrest of my family, for I knew now the proce- 
dure of German military justice. If they find an address on you, or 
in your house, who is it? What is it for? If the charges against 
you are heavy, all your friends are suspect. So and so has had the 
most harmless relationships with you, but his name is found among 
your papers with others known to-the police. That is enough to 
bring him in. Then, once it has gone so far, it is very difficult 
to avoid any responsibility. For what Belgian is there who has 
not, in one way or another, encouraged some action considered as 
a crime by the occupying Power? 

I also ran over my responsibilities in the coming inquiry. There 
was the serious and tormenting question of the confessions of the 
other accused. I knew that by threats and often by violence the 
questioners loosened many tongues. On the other hand, by deny- 
ing everything you give the impression of hiding important secrets 
and encourage the idea that a vast organisation exists which, if 
the main threads were held, might be completely suppressed. I 
heard through a Belgian gaoler, whose kindness to all the accused 
was really heroic, that Miss Cavell and M. Séverin had under 
‘pressure confessed the facts given in their depositions. Though 
surprised, I was glad to be certain, as I knew better what line 
to take. 


The door opened at last and the gaoler told me to follow a 
soldier, who took me to a room where the police lieutenant and 
Pinkhof were waiting. ‘The latter said to me very gravely 

‘M. Hostelet, your case has been dangerously complicated.’ 

‘How so?’ 

‘You have been in communication with a woman from the 
Borinage (the region round Mons) and she has given us the most 
precise details of your connexion with her and with other people 
in that country, peasants and miners. She also told us about your 
relationships with the lawyer Libiez and with M. and Mme. C. 
of Mons. All her information is confirmed by her notes in a note- 
book she has given us, and also by the statements of her 
neighbours.’ 

This was an expected blow and there was no getting out of it. 

‘ You know her,’ continued Pinkhof in a more reassuring tone, 
‘a big woman with untidy hair.’ 
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‘ Yes, I know her,’ I answered as naturally as possible, ‘but 
that does not complicate my case, it helps to clear it up.’ 

‘How’s that?’ said he, astonished, for he met suspected me 
of holding the key to many mysteries. 

‘ Well, yes—the money put down to my name in Miss Cavell’s 
books was in fact meant for this woman. I indemnified her for 
her devotion to the people in her district. She conveyed English 
soldiers from the Borinage to Brussels in order to save the peasants 
who had protected them from further danger.’ 

* How did you come to know her?’ 

‘Through an unknown person.’ j 

‘ There are no unknown persons. Give the name.’ 

‘I repeat that this person was quite unknown to me. She 
came to me by one of those chances, so common since the War, 
when people ask your help on the slightest excuse. She told me 
her name, of course, but I never saw her again and I will not tell 
you the name.’ 

Pinkhof was angry, the lieutenant said that this was inadmis- 
sible, but presently, finding me firm, they concluded, 

* You had better consider your position. You will be examined 
again to-morrow or Monday.’ 

They left the room together and Pinkhof, having got over his 
temper, asked me with interest, 

_ * Did you get the two peoadin that your wife sent wae : 

Four dogs: later. 

At last I was sent for to make my deposition. This time, as 
well as Pinkhof and Lieut. Bergan, there was a typist, who imme- 
diately asked my name and civil standing. My answers were 
taken down with several duplicate copies. . ‘ Now you are going 
to tell us all about your part in the Cavell affair,’ said Pinkhof 
with his persuasive manner. But at the very start we quarrelled 
violently. The inquirers insisted on making a basis out of what 
I considered to be the last consequence of an action. They deter- 
mined to attribute to me the direct aim of sending men to the 
Allied Front, and I refused to move from the initial act and the 
initial interest in removing from the Borinage district fugitive 
English soldiers, whose prolonged stay in the same locality was a 
danger for the whole population in view of the system of collective 
reprisals practised by the Germans. 

*‘ My intervention,’ I said, ‘had for its motive to help these 
people, who are worthy of all interest, out of a very difficult situa- 
tion, which I certainly did not bring about.’ 

‘Don’t try to wriggle,’ said Pmkhef, whom these distinctions 
irritated ; ‘I, at least, am frank—I don’t twist things round.’ 

‘It is easy enough for you,’ I returned, ‘to give a simple and 
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brutal form to my acts. It makes the case you are working up all 
the more important ; but it is of no advantage to me to increase 
my sentence.’ 

After some further argument we agreed on the form of my con- 
fession as follows : ‘I have indirectly, by gifts of money, helped to 
send fugitive soldiers and new recruits to the Front of the Allied 
armies.’ 

* So,’ continued Pinkhof, ‘ you wished to help English soldiers 
who had been hidden by peasants in the Borinage to escape. You 
heard of this through Madame C. of Mons, and it is from that 
time that your connexion with Miss Cavell and with Louise, the 
Borinage woman, began.’ 

* That’s it.’ 

Pinkhof is a bloodhound always on the lookout for more 
mysteries to clear up, and constantly breaks into the conversation, 
setting questions to trap you. ‘ You know yesterday we found out 
that M. Solvay is giving private audiences in connexion with 
recruiting.’ It is his ambition to implicate in this affair the great 
Belgian Industrial Chief, on whose initiative the ‘Comité d’ Ali- 
mentation ’ was founded. What a coup it would be for him if he 
could give ‘the occupying Government the chance to suspect the 
directors of this work which, in spite of everything, is hampering 
their attempts to bring about the complete enslavement and ex- 
ploitation of Belgium. I showed sincere astonishment, as the 
accusation was utterly false. M. Solvay had always taken the 
greatest care not to incriminate the National Committee by any 
act to which the Authorities might take exception. The Lieu- 
tenant wanted to impress on me the cleverness shown in making 
such @ discovery. . 

‘We Germans, you know—we are sharp.’ 

‘Oh, Lieutenant,’ I answered, ‘it is not exactly lack of sharp- 
ness that we reproach you with.’ 

We got back to business. We had to check my relations with 
half a dozen men and women who came to me for their money. 
To make a good case the accounts must be made to tally exactly. 
Pinkhof got angry and shouted ‘It will cost you dear to anger 
US SO. 

‘Gentlemen, I did not think of keeping strict accounts so as 
to help my deposition. I repeat that I made gifts—TI did not run 
a recruiting office.’ 

‘The same old story.’ 

‘Furthermore, I accept the accounts that you offer me; a 
hundred francs more or less makes no difference.’ 

‘Now, where did this money come from? I suppose you did 
not pay it all out of your own pocket?’ 

‘ True, a great deal of it was given me by friends.’ 
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‘ What are their names?’ 

‘Their names are immaterial to the case. These persons knew 
I was engaged on patriotic work and had confidence in the use to 
which I should put their loans. I took care never to tell them of 
anything which might render them suspect to you.’ 

They did not insist further and we returned to Miss Cavell. 
T contested the high figure said to have been named by her, as well 
as the fact of having myself guided soldiers to her house. I 
demanded to be confronted with her but they would not consent. 
It was the same thing for Séverin. 

The Lieutenant dictated these accusations to the typist and it 
was with great difficulty that I secured the insertion of my denials. 
The debate lasted. three.hours. - One of the reasons for the 
length of the sitting wa; t!at I had constantly to struggle against 
the efforts of the examiners to make out of my deposition a docu- 
ment which would uphold their idea of the affair. I got back to 
my cell half dead with fatigue. I found out afterwards that other 
people had had to endure from Pinkhof terrible moral tortures and 
often even physical violence. 


Miss CAVELL’s. Part 


Before telling what I saw of the trial I will explain briefly what 
had been, as far as I knew it, Miss Cavell’s part up to her arrest. 


After the battle of Mons, numerous English wounded and 
fugitives were taken in by the inhabitants of the district. Soon 
they had to think of getting them away. Among the wounded 
was a Staff Colonel, who as soon as he was ablé to stand wished 
to get to the frontier so as to return to duty. An engineer (M. C.) 
brought him to Brussels. This first stage proved that he was not 
yet strong enough to endure the fatigue of the rest of the journey. 
With whom should he find a sure refuge if not with the English 
matron of the Nursing School, whose courage and devotion were 
universally known? A few persons were in the secret. But soon 
other wounded recovered and were fit for service. They were 
sent to Miss Cavell, who consented to give them hospitality until 
guides could be found to take them to the frontier. But the way 
to.:the frontier became more and more difficult, so that from 
December 1914 till July 1915 Miss Cavell’s house was always full, 
first of English soldiers, then of French, and lastly of young 
Belgians trying to get out of the country to enlist. 

In my frequent visits to Miss Cavell, I was able to see the risks 
she was running. The presence of a lot of men was obvious as 
soon as one entered the house, voices, songs, cries. I often pointed 
this out to her, and she replied calmly and resignedly : ‘ What 
would you? I cannot impose silence on them.’ She even con- 
sented to let them go into town to amuse themselves. I remember 
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her fright when one night some of them came back singing and 


disorderly, scandalising the neighbourhood. 

It was then that I and some other friends determined to put 
these dangerous guests in private houses or with reliable inn- 
keepers. But the more we housed, the more came. One day six 
guides arrived bringing thirty men concentrated at Mons and sent 
to Rue de la Culture (Miss Cavell’s Home). At this time the 
Home became publicly known as a refuge for fugitive soldiers. 
I was very worried and went to try to induce her to break off all 
relations for a time with this group of guides and soldiers, telling 
her that the work itself was imperilled and must be diverted into 
other channels. We had sure knowledge too that some suspicious 
persons knew of our pre-arranged signals. But she would not 
listen. ‘ Nothing but physical impossibility, lack of space or lack 
of money, would make me close my house to Allied fugitives.’ So 
she went on, never ceasing her devotion to the work till the German 
police got on her track and made three perquisitions in. her house, 
after which she was arrested. In her trial she was accused of 
recruiting, but she only spoke the truth when she replied : ‘ My 
object was to get the men sent to me across the frontier; once 
there, they were free.’ She was also accused of espionage. 
Denial here was absolutely justified. That espionage was facili- 
tated through her is certain, but she never took an active part in 
it. Absorbed in her work as head of a Nurses’ School she never 
dreamt of running a recruiting office or a spy service. She wished 
to save men, Englishmen first, then Allies, and she gave herself 
up entirely to this humanitarian and patriotic work. 

If one considers the results of her activity, it was not in vain. 
She saved from illness, from fatigue, from certain imprisonment 
several hundred fugitive soldiers. She admitted passing two 
hundred men on to the frontier, but thanks to the ramifications due 
to a great extent to her initiative the number of soldiers sent to 
the Allied armies was far higher. 


THE TRIAL 


Thursday, October 7 (first day).—Yesterday I was told to be 
ready for 7 a.m. German time is kept here. I was up at 5.30 so 
as to get ready without hurry. Seven struck from the belfry of 
St. Gilles and breakfast did not come. What could I do to curb 
my impatience? Read by the light of my candle in the dim light? 
I tried physical exercises but that was not good enough. I had to 
find occupation. I arranged all my things as if I were going away. 
Where to? I did not know, but after the sentence which was to 
be passed on Saturday I should certainly have to make a move. 

‘ Hurry up with your breakfast,’ said the gaoler, bringing my 
coffee and bread. I hurried all the more because I did not know 
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when I should be allowed to eat again, and as I ate I thought of 
my family. From the very beginning, I had the conviction that 
I should come out safe and sound, after the conclusion of Peace. 
This hope was unquenchable, but it was the only thing certain. 
Until then, I was at the mercy of my gaolers. 

T was called and, in the hall, joined a group of accused. Two 
by two, surrounded by helmeted and armed soldiers, we went to 
the entrance, where motor "buses were waiting. On the way the 
gaolers stood at attention and saluted. All this suggested the 
firing squad and we felt inclined to nervous laughter. One ‘bus 
was full and went off. We were called by name and, in order, 
got into the second motor. Two soldiers guarded us. We shook 
hands and introduced ourselves. Four soldiers got in last and the 
police officer said as we went off ‘ No talking, please.’ We went 
down Avenue Ducpétiaux. The curtains were not drawn close 
enough to prevent us seeing the passers-by. I looked right and 
left, in case I should have the luck to see someone I knew. Under 
cover of the noise we began to talk. ‘To think,’ said a long thin 
man, whose face seemed all grey beard, ‘ that I am in prison for 
over two months simply as a witness.’ Opposite me a man and 
his wife were holding each other close. I recognised Mme. C., 
who seemed all the time on the point of fainting. She saw me 
and smiled as if she were dying. Then we passed Rue Royale. 
“My God, I am frightened,’ said a woman of about forty. She 
had the feverish and half-joyful expression of a person expecting 
@ tragic scene at a theatre. .The bus stopped, and as the woman 
repeated ‘Good God, how frightened I am,’ I asked her what she 
had done. ‘I lodged some Englishmen.’ ‘Nothing else?’ 
‘No.’ ‘Then don’t be frightened, you will not be shot.’ ‘ Sure?’ 
“Quite sure, and in these days that is all that matters, isn’t it?’ 
‘That’s true,’ she returned, and got out looking calmer. ‘Two by 
two, we went in silence through the passages of the Parliament 
House to the Senate Hall. On my right was a little woman in 
deep mourning. We found about thirty other accused already 
sitting on the seats of the senators, nearly all working-class folk, 
and a few soldiers scattered among them. We were shown to our 
places. Soon after eight more prisoners arrived, guarded by a 
soldier. 

“Cheer up,’ whispered Mme. C. to D. the chemist, ‘you 
are not among those destined for heavy punishment.’ ‘That does 
not mean anything,’ he returned, and one could guess that he 
was more-and more despairing. At last a young woman in a heavy 
black veil came forward, with an attendant also dressed in black. 
‘Sit here, Princess,’ said the police officer, in a respectful tone. 
Tn front of us was the long judges’ table. “A good-looking officer, 
with an intelligent and brisk manner, walked in and laid on it a 
voluminous dossier and his helmet. He was the military 
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prosecutor, on whom our fate depended. With high colouring, © 
black hair and waxed moustache, he looked round the room in an 
assured, almost happy manner, like a knight before a tournament 
in which he expects to shine. A compact group of civilians was 
let in, among whom I saw with joy a friend, who, however, did not 
appear too cheerful. He looked carefully for someone, evidently 
for me, and at last I was able to catch his eye. The little fat man 
with him, in a light overcoat, must be my Counsel. Then some 
officers arrived and a discussion took place, after which the civilians 
were sent away. My friend, who, being a lawyer, had hoped to 
attend, made a gesture of disappointment, but only the Counsel 
who could plead in German were allowed to remain. The sitting 
began. The accused were called and the Counsel stated for whom 
they were pleading. I was able to salute my defender, M. Dorff. 
Then we were sent away, only Miss Cavell remaining. 

In the passages the police officer marshalled us in such a way 
that we could not speak to each other. He behaved as if we were 
all his friends, going from one to another : ‘ Where is Louise?— 
and the fat Godfrey?’ The latter was a Parisian by birth but had 
lived in Brussels since he was ten. In spite of this, he seemed to 
have come straight out of a café of Montmartre or the Bastille. 
Little and quick, he had the accent, the manner and the typical 
liveliness of the people of those quarters. 

One of the German employees of the examiner, tired of stand- 
ing, came and sat by us. After a long pause he said: ‘ Did you 
know the Senate room?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Then here is a good chance to see it.’ 

‘ Splendid, certainly.’ 

‘What will you do with all these buildings when the Allies 
come back?’ he asked sarcastically. 

‘Put them to their proper use again.’ 

‘You will disinfect them first? ’ 

‘We shall have to clean them.’ 

Meantime the sentries were talking to each other in groups and 
we took the chance to speak freely. 

‘You are alone in your cell?’ asked M. Séverin. 

“Yes, are you?’ 

‘Yes, I am. I protested energetically when they offered me a 
companion—there is already so little air and space.’ 

‘IT am with Godfrey,’ said a man close by, ‘ the little fat man 
over there. A Parisian who is a perfect scream. We eat all the 
time and make jokes. How we laugh. The trouble is we have 
nothing to drink.’ 

‘T could not stay alone,’ said D. sadly, ‘I should get ill; as it 
is, I have got indigestion ; we are three in my cell.’ 

Vor. LXXXV—No. 506 2M 
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‘But there is no room?’ 

‘We sleep on palliasses on the floor and in the daytime pile 
them all up together.’ 

Soon the sentries came back and one of them called us to order 
with the manner of an angry dog. He stood in front of one of 
the men and swore at him as if he were going to spring at his 


throat. 


It was nearly two o’clock before I was called back to the court. 
I had to sit down facing the prosecutor, while beside me was the 
interpreter. After having stated my civil standing, the auditor 
asked me whether I admitted having helped to recruit men of 
military age, knowing that by doing so I gave an advantage to the 
Allies and a disadvantage to the Germans. This was the formula 
at the head of my deposition. I replied simply—Yes. 

‘Here is a determined patriot,’ he said as he marked my bill 
of indictment. (What was he writing?) ‘Do you admit having 
been in communication with the following persons and having 
given then a sum of about 1000 francs.’ 

* Yes, I admit it.’ 

* All right.’ 

At that moment my Counsel interrupted to present a letter 
from a German newspaper-correspondent residing in Brussels to 
whom I had previously rendered some service. He evidently 
praised my conduct on his behalf. They asked if I knew him. 
I said I did, and was dismissed. 

I got up with the conviction that these were only preliminary 
formalities. This was a mistake, for I was never examined again. 

Seon after, the sitting was suspended. The court-retired, the 
Counsel went away and we were left there, with orders to be 


silent. 
Little by little, we got bolder and told each other our impres- 


sions in low voices. 
Three o’clock, and still no food was brought. Provisions 
appeared from some pockets. It was mostly the working people 


who had been provident. 

Then some soldiers arrived with a great cauldron full of soup 
and a dozen saucepans. By groups our guards left us to have 
dinner. 

Surveillance slackened, conversation became animated, and 
soon anything was a pretext for amusement. Laughter broke out, 
but faces were flushed, there was fever in them. The agitation 
came to a head when the soldiers, having finished their dinner, 
offered us their bowls. 

This picnic among the armchairs of the senators was too 
picturesque not to tickle the humour of those of us who needed 
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comic relief. Presently some very weak but boiling coffee was- 
brought. There was nothing to drink from but the sad chemist’s 
tumbler. The soldier hesitated to fill it and Louise offered the 
heel of her slipper. The soldier refused and everyone laughed. 

Orders seemed forgotten, till suddenly the interpreter came in. 
‘Silence,’ he shouted in his rough voice, and we came back to 
reality. We all took our places quietly and some went on quietly 
munching the German soldiers’ bread. 

The officers arrived together and slowly took their seats. 
‘Stand,’ shouted the interpreter fiercely. The auditor declared 
the sitting open. 

The tall thin man with the grey beard who had “thet my neigh- 
bour in the motor, and was detained as a witness, was called. He 
was accused of having signed a receipt for payment of the board 
of five young men—French recruits—which receipt was found in 
his landlady’s house. The landlady was also arrested and supposed 
to be one of the principals of the affair. But was he an accom- 
plice? He said that he had only signed in her stead because she 
was busy and that he did not know anything of the intentions of 
the young men. 

Some other lodgers were called. Then came the miners who 
had housed English wounded and brought them to Brussels. - The 
first was a strapping youth of 25 with corduroy trousers and a 
black woollen jersey. He spoke French—-but what French! 
This was his share. One day he met our big Louise with young 
D. who were taking a dozen Frenchmen to Brussels. They 
asked him to go with them and promised him he should be well 
paid. He consented, and after receiving twenty francs at Place 
Rouppe went home again delighted with his windfall. Whence 
came these young men and where were they going? ‘I don’t 
know—it’s the women...’ ‘What!’ ‘It’s the women who 
know all that, I did what they told me, and I know nothing more.’ 
It was evident that he was telling the truth. 

Then came a man of 45, short and thin, with an enormous 
bald head and a tiny jaw. He said how an Englishman, not yet 
recovered from his wounds, had asked shelter for some days. He 
had not the heart to refuse and, as soon as possible, he had taken 
him to Brussels. A third, of the same type but taller, with a big 
moustache and coaly beard, told his tale boldly. He kept an inn. 
One day two Englishmen came in and, after having a drink, asked 
him if he could not hide them. He had a lean-to. He put them 
in it and they stayed there six or seven weeks until Louise under- 
took to get them to Brussels. 

‘ Were you paid for this?’ 

‘Not a penny. I tell you, I have five children, and all that 
time we never had enough to eat. I will tell you something else. 
2u2 
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If you want to do a good deed, send me home to my wife who is 
brought to beggary in my absence.’ 

After this, a whole crowd of small shopkeepers and artisans 
were called, whom I cannot remember very clearly. I did not 
hear the depositions of the principal actors in the drama, as they 
had been called first. 

By this time, all the accused had been heard; then, after a 
whispered consultation with the chief examiner, a boy was brought 
in, very slim, with black curly hair and a pale face. He was 
dressed in black and somehow his appearance had something 
funereal and tragic about it. 

‘Sit down,’ said the interpreter. ‘Your name?’ 

* Bodart.’ 

‘Your age?’ 

‘ Fourteen.’ 

‘You must take the oath and speak the truth. You have no 
parents or guardians? ’ 

“Yes, I have.’ 

‘I am his mother,’ cried a woman in a black veil who was 
sitting near me. She was among the most compromised and her 
son’s deposition concerned her. 

After he had taken the oath, the interpreter said to him 
“Remember, German law punishes false swearing by ten years’ 
penal servitude ; besides which, as a Christian, you would commit 
a mortal sin.’ 

The lad stated that M. Baucq had said in his house and before 
him, his mother and Mademoiselle Thuliez, that he was engaged 
in marking out a sure road for soldiers to the Dutch frontier. 
Also this same M. Baucq brovght him parcels of the Libre Belgique 
which he distributed as directed. 

The mother’s guilt was thus made evident and she was aghast. 
M. Baucq intervened to say that the child must have misunder- 
stood, which was not surprising seeing his age and the fact that 
he constantly talked English with his mother. ‘It is true I did 
say something of the kind, but I said that a road was being marked, 
not that I was marking it’ (‘On repére’—not ‘Je repére’). I 
wondered anxiously if the prosecutor made a note of this point. 

The lad was dismissed and turned towards his mother, the 
interpreter gave him leave to embrace her. They only gave each 
other one kiss, but they put all their soul in it. They did not 
know if it might not be their last. 

The court was moved by this scene, especially all those fathers 
and mothers over whom hung the threat of many years’ imprison- 
ment or even of death. 

The examining lieutenant returned, as the prosecutor wished 
to sum up. 
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First of all he pointed out some anomalies. Some of the 
accused would not agree to the depositions they had made at the 
examination and said that mistakes were due to the examiner 
having misunderstood them. After having solemnly taken the 
oath, the whole court standing up, the lieutenant defended him- 
self. According to his methods, any misapprehension was 
impossible. 

I think really that he was right. But there is one thing he 
did not count on, and that is the pressure exerted at the inquiry 
and which everyone obeys, in spite of himself, when his deposition 
is dictated. The examiner’s will weighs on each witness and 
alters the truth more or less. Before the court, one wishes to 
return to one’s own confessions, but it is too late, the written 
statements speak against one. Just after, when I heard the dis- 
quieting interpretation put on the whole affair by the prosecutor, 
I regretted some rather bold words I had put into my deposition at 
the instigation of the examiners and for which I would doubtless 
pay heavily. 

The prosecutor saw in the affair a deliberate and careful 
' organisation of which all the accused were members. Given its 
size and its duration, he considered it not only as recruiting but as 
espionage. He was convinced that some of the men possessed 
important military information and wondered whether Joffre’s 
offensive had not profited by it. In any case all this activity was 
high treason. 

The morrow was then fixed for judgment to be delivered. 

Group by group we were distributed as before, the chief actors 
going one by one accompanied by a soldier, the others being 
collected near the door-of the Senate room. Seeing us like this, 
many men with ladies beside them, it looked like a wedding party, 
M. and Mme. C. leading the way. We glanced at each other in 
an amused fashion. ‘There is nothing to laugh at,’ said the 
officer in charge. 

It was dark in the ’bus which took us back to prison. What a 
temptation to talk! We exchanged impressions until our voices 
drowned the rumbling of the ‘bus: 

* Will the sentences be heavy?’ asked my neighbour. 

‘They talk about death sentences,’ said I. 

‘ Ough !’ he exclaimed with a shiver. 

We got back to prison; still in procession we went to our 
passage, where we shook hands, while the women kissed their 
husbands. 

In my cell I found two parcels, one the incandescent burner I 
had longed for. I did not enjoy it as much as I had expected. All 
the same it gave me something to do, so I put it up immediately 
and the trouble I had to fix it helped to dispel the melancholy 
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which had settled on me on entering my celi. Then I wrote a 
letter to my family, not knowing when they would get it. Never 
mind, anything was better than doing nothing. At last, too tired 
to read, I got to bed and to sleep. 

Friday, Oct. 8 (second day).—I woke up early as usual and, 
thinking of our fate, I realised that the affair was too important 
in the eyes of the military prosecutor for the sentences to be light. 

As yesterday, I got into the ’bus without too much nervousness. 
The chemist D. seemed very depressed. ‘Do not be so worried,’ 
said Mme. C., ‘the persons threatened with heavy punishment 
are put in Black Maria!’ ‘ Perhaps there is no room for me,’ 
said he. 

On the way Mme. C. described her arrest to me. She had 
come to Brussels with her child of eight, and was staying, as 
usual, at the Hétel del’ Espérance when the German police arrived 
to arrest her. They put her into a motor, leaving the child, which 
fortunately could be entrusted to a kindly person who promised 
to take it back to Mons. 

This time the court was held in the House of Commons. 

The accused were on the right and the judges sat in the first 
row of armchairs on the left, the Counsel at the foot of the tribune. 
The prosecutor opened the sitting with the same happy, brisk 
manner as yesterday. 

He began by a statement of the affair, showing the framework 
of the organisation and the principal parts. Behind the Getman 
Front were recruiting agents who directed escaped prisoners in 
various directions. These found in the Mons district every 
facility for being sheltered, furnished with false papers, and sent to 
Brussels. Here they were received in private houses, or, when 
these were full, in small hotels where they waited till they could 
be formed into convoys for Holland. There they were received 
by Belgian or Allied agents who sent them back to France. Our 
affair was one of the branches, or perhaps the trunk of the organ- 
isation. In France the organisers were grouped round the Prince 
of Croy, helped by the Princess his sister, the Comtesse de 
Belleville and Mile.Thuliez. In the Borinage were the engineer 
Capiau, the lawyer Libiez, and the chemist Dervaux, who were 
accused of providing false identity papers, most of them naming 
non-existent places. At Brussels Miss Cavell’s Institute was 
the centre. M. Séverin and Mme. Bodart were closely concerned 
and I—whom he was again pleased to call the determined patriot— 
organised the financial side, paying the guides and for the soldiers’ 
lodging, and providing the provisions for the journey to Holland. 
Lastly came M. Baucq, who was accused of marking out the routes, 
distributing La Libre Belgique and handing on military 
information. 
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‘ All this activity,’ he concluded, ‘is akin to high treason and -. 
the law punishes it with the death sentence.’ 

At that moment, a serious disquietude took hold of me, while 
he began to read the list of sentences he proposed. ‘ Baucq— 
death sentence. Miss Cavell—death sentence...’ When 
will he stop? . . . ‘For the Princesse de Croy, in spite of all my 
wish to take account of her peculiar situation as regards her 
brother, I ask ten years’ penal servitude.’ Ouf! the terrible 
propositions are over! I feel relieved. At last for M. Hostelet, 
the ‘ determined patriot,’ ten years’ penal servitude. 

Then came the guides and hosts, whose sentences varied from 
one to five years. 

Almost the only cool person through this recital was the 
prosecutor. The judges did not seem to enjoy it. The Counsel 
were out of countenance. The accused were either excited or 
depressed, except Miss Cavell, who retained the calm which never 
deserted her. Baucq, leaning on the desk, his chin in his hands, 
looked as if he were stunned. Mlle. Thuliez was feverish and 
looked right and left as if to assure herself she was not dreaming. 
Comtesse de Belleville was slightly flushed but looked absent- 
minded. M. Libiez, quite close to me, got pale and began to run 
his fingers through his moustache. M. Séverin, who up till then 
had been holding his paper, dropped it on the floor. 

The interpreter in his brutal voice repeated the terrible pro- 
posals of the prosecutor in French, and in his mouth the death 
sentences sounded like a knell. Mme. C. fainted. 

Then the Counsel were allowed to speak. We had been so often 
told of their powerlessness that we felt very little hope. For myself, 
my only thought was that my life was saved. What did fifteen 
or ten or five years matter? Any reduction in my sentence could 
never be enough for me to reap any benefit from #. The War 
would be over in one or two years and they would certainly never 
make it less than that. But the others, those condemned to 
death? Will they-secure any indulgence for them? 

M. Dorff spoke calmly and argued with force and precision. 
He denied the idea of an organisation and explained how the 
initiative was forced upon us by circumstances and encouraged by 
patriotic and humanitarian feelings. He showed that humane 
sentiments induced us to protect men whose presence in the 
country was a danger for themselves and for others. He recalled 
that the Germans had done the same in Prussia and Galicia ; 
‘ surely it ought to be impossible to punish so severely crimes which 
concerned the civil population much more than the army. I¢ is 
all very well to say that for the security of civilians the fugitives 
ought to be given up, but such an action is impossible to anyone 
in the least loyal or brave. Punishment must no doubt be inflicted, 
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but it should be in proportion to the fault, which is an offence not 
@ crimé.’ 

He then went into the case of his clients separately. He tried 
to show that these had acted so differently that it proved they 
worked on their own initiative as circumstances dictated. He 
spoke specially about Baucq’s case and criticised the lad’s evidence. 

The judges listened impassively but not apparently with ill-will. 

Next came Libiez, Capiau, and myself. Though he admitted 
my ‘determined patriotism’ he also insisted that I had acted 
from entirely chivalrous motives. He praised my character and 
my knowledge, and dwelt on my good deeds and scientific works. 
The judges jooked at me curiously and I listened. as modestly 
as possible to what would doubtless have been my funeral oration 
if it had not been for that German correspondent’s letter. 

When he had finished, the prosecutor asked us in turn if we 
had anything to say. 

Capiau, very calm and self-contained, said that all this organ- 
ised plan was new to him. He had acted according to circum- 
stances and, in any case, the charges against him had been 
exaggerated. Thus Miss Cavell had stated that she had receiyed 
1000 francs from him, whereas he had given her nothing. Miss 
Cavell was called and stepped forward, her manner calm, almost 
rigid. She admitted her mistake. 

‘Why did you lie?’ demanded the interpreter. 

‘My memories were confused, afterwards I remembered that 
it was not he.’ 

Note was taken of the alteration and she was abruptly 
dismissed. 

Libiez, in a tense manner, presented a note in which he ex- 
plained the origin of his intervention. Some Englishmen had 

fled from the-ho pital of which he was secretary, at the convent of 
Wilheries. As the whole personnel was responsible as well as the 
local authorities, he afterwards tried to send away the Englishmen 
whose presence was a public danger. The statement rang true. 
He went back to his place still strained, and we could see that, 
his emotion was too strong to enable him to finish. 

Baucq came next. He pointed out the mistake made by the 
Jad and said he had not met Mile. Thuliez until three weeks after 
his arrest, consequently he could not have been concerned with 
the activities of the Prince de Croy. He also reminded the judges 
that he had rendered some services to German civilians at the 
time of their expulsion in August 1914, but we could see that all 
this was of no use to him. 

T was called. I went forward with strange mixed sentiments 
of relief ‘for myself and oppression for the others. I said ‘when 
the prosecutor asked if I had acted with a view to benefiting the 
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Allies I said ‘‘yes’’ without further remark. I was then dis- . 
missed. I expected to be called again for you to examine the facts. 


If you had done so, I would have explained that by the wording 
of your question it was impossible to reply in the negative, for it 
is plain that everyone wishes to help his friends and harm his 
enemies. But such contentions, which, after all, are the same 
everywhere, are not sufficient to establish my guilt. You must 
know how I acted. In this affair, my share was always passive, 
I discouraged rather than encouraged. Not that I did not wish to 
help my Allies, but I knew how severe German laws are. I knew 
what danger surrounded these men, and I was most anxious that 
hosts and guests should take leave of each other as quickly as 
possible. They had to be provided with the means, and for this 
reason my contributions were so large and continuous.’ 

My statement was cut up every minute by having to be trans- 
lated and lost its continuity and effect. However, when we got 
thus far the interpreter asked ‘Do you want a lesser sentence?’ 
I said I did. They took note of this and I was dismissed. 

Next came more Counsel. Maitre Kirschen took the line of 
extenuating the crimes of his clients and asking for indulgence. 
He spoke of Miss Cavell and praised her as a woman whose whole 
life had been devoted to the wounded. He recalled her work in 
the Balkan war. This time she had begun by taking in English 
wounded. Then others came, and by force of circumstances she 
played the part now known, not ignoring the danger, trying to 
avoid it, but never refusing the services asked of her. She took 
her responsibilities in this affair as courageously as on other occa- 
sions, not trying to avoid them any more than she had ever tried 
to avoid any opportunity for devotion. 

As for Mme. Bodart, also of English origin, she had come to 
Miss Cavell’s assistance when her house overflowed; could one 
demand her death? 

M. Séverin had also helped Miss Cavell and had been carried 
away by his well-known generosity and the constant appeals to it. 

M. D.—the chemist from Paturages—had been the object of 
appeals from all the country people in difficulties. To defend 
and excuse him, M. Kirschen drew a picture of Belgian chemists 
which must have displeased many in the group. 

‘ Here in Belgium,’ he said, ‘ the chemist is not, as in Germany, 
an authority keeping his distance from his clients. He is the 
adviser of the clients, and his shop becomes the meeting-place for 
all the gossips of the neighbourhood. He is always appealed to, 
and it is not surprising that there are six chemists in the party. 
This is not caused by trade connexions but by identical 
cireumstances.’ 
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I think this picture of the Belgian chemist served the cause of 
D. and the others, but it rather humbled their pride. 

“What have you to say, in your defence?’ shouted the inter- 
preter in a voice like a challenge. 

‘ Nothing,’ said Miss Cavell. 

Slowly the dark figure of Mme. Bodart approached the judges. 
In a low voice she asked for mercy. ‘I have two children, and 
my husband has just died. My friends are taking charge of them 
temporarily. Give me my life for their sakes.’ For her, there is 
some hope. 

M. Séverin had been scribbling notes. He approached the 
judges in his turn. In spite of his efforts, he had to sit down but 
he read his remarks calmly. ‘All this was done from humane 
motives. Before the War I had no animosity tothe Germans. I 
had a German employee and, when he was called up, in July 
1914, I paid his journey. Since then, I have supported his family. 
My children were at the German school.’ 

‘Is it true that his children were at the German school? ’ inter- 
rupted the prosecutor. 

* Yes.’ 

The affirmation seemed to be well received. The chemist D. 
from Paturages next said that he had not known he was committing 
@ crime serious enough to imperil his life. He hoped the judges 
would take his ignorance into account. 

Maitre Braun then began the defence of the two titled persons. 
He displayed most of his eloquence and his seductive arguments 
in favour of the Princesse de Croy. 

‘When you think,’ he cried, ‘of her generous devotion to the 
German wounded in her chateau, can you expect that this devotion 
should be denied to her friends? It would have been superhuman. 
Doubtless her brother took a great part in this affair, but can you, 
in his absence, hold the sister to blame for it?’ 

The defence was clever and noteworthy because of the position 
of the person in question. But it was precisely that position which 
led the judges to pronounce a severe sentence. The public had 
to be made to see that military justice was severe and that no 
high influence could save anyone who sinned against it. 

The Princess added some explanations. The judges treated 
her with deference, but for the moment she was a symbol. She 
would be punished in spite of all. One could feel that they would 
be more inflexible for her than anyone else. 

‘The Comtesse de Belleville,’ went on M. Braun, ‘acted 
with thoughtless devotion. Can you, for such actions, hold her 
life forfeit?’ In fact, this lady never seemed to take the affair 
seriously to heart. She hoped against hope. It all seemed a 
nightmare to her from which she would wake up. 
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There was a German lawyer in officer’s uniform whose duty 
was to undertake the defence of those under heavy sentence. His 
manner was energetic, he had clear-cut features and a trenchant 
voice. His hand on the back of a chair, he leant forward and 
talked and talked, too fast and indistinctly forme. He defended 
Mlle. Thuliez and the big Louise. I guessed that he put forward 
the patriotic fervour of the former and the latter’s greed of gain. 
Like the Belgian Counsel, he appealed for the greatest indulgence 
possible. 

Next came the proposed sentences for the lesser parts, the 
guides and hosts. Here there was nothing worth recording except 
a dramatic appeal by the coaly miner and several fainting fits of 
Mme. C. 

At last the big Louise decided to speak and announced that, 
being in want, she had acted the part of guide in order to support 
herself and her children. It was Miss Cavell and M. Hostelet 
who had persuaded her. I guessed: something of this sort would 
happen and was on the point of springing up to defend Miss Cavell 
and myself when I thought better of it. ‘Don’t let us start an 
argument with this woman,’ I thought, ‘ for who knows inito what 
depths of abuse she will drag us? Let us keep to our part.’ 

Mile. Thuliez stood up. ‘What do you want?’ demanded the 
interpreter with his usual brusqueness. ‘A lesser sentence.’ The 
request was so odd that my neighbour cculd not help seeing the 
funny side of it. ‘ Really, to ask for something less than death 
is not asking much,’ said the man behind me, who was also 
expecting ten years’ penal servitude. 

Just then, the Princesse de Croy stood up and turned to the 
judges. ‘My lords,’ she said in a scarcely audible voice, ‘be 
merciful to these women whose death sentence is asked of you. 
My brother and I are the real culprits. It was we who, in under- 
taking the evacuation of French and English soldiers, led them 
into this affair.’ This appeal did not seem to awake any response, 
the judges having, in their own minds, already decided how to 
allot the responsibility. 

The verdict would be told us in prison. 

The judges retired and we were kept waiting for the ’buses. . 
In spite of the soldiers on guard we managed to talk, but most of 
those threatened with death sentence were thoughtful and silent. 
The women’s cheeks were hot, the men were pale and chilly. In 
spite of the heat of the room, Libiez shivered and seized his over- 
coat. As he could not get it on, I went to his help. He turned 
round and gave me a look of deep gratitude. The disproportion 
between the significance of the look and the service I had rendered 
was so great that it revealed his anguish to me. Baucq had also 
put on his coat and was sitting, hunched up and feverish, in his 
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chair. While still waiting he said to me ‘ My fate is sealed; 
besides this I have an espionage affair to answer for.’ 

‘Be quiet,’ shouted Pinkhof brutally. 

It was about two when we got back into the bus. The town 
was animated; the weather being lovely, the boulevards were 
crowded. Was there no one I knew? 

We conversed rapidly, the soldiers giving us full liberty. In 
front of me was D. the chemist, whose feelings were more and 
more getting the better of him. He looked at his watch and 
said ‘It is half-past two. If my wife knew now the sentence 
passed on me, at three o’clock she would be dead.’ He went on 
talking about his family. He had two daughters, and his wife 
had been an invalid for eight years. His only means of livelihood 
was his shop, and now, what with the slackening of business and 
the expense of a manager, he saw ruin ahead. As I got to know 
more and more of his home life, I understood his sorrow better. 

We crossed Place Stéphanie. I looked everywhere, but there 
was not a soul knew. Going up Chaussée de Charleroi we drove 

for some time alongside a tram. Someone got up and looked at 
us: it was my old enemy D. We made cordial gestures to each 
other. What irony! 


Monday, October 11. Reading the verdict. 

‘I think they will call you this afternoon to hear your sentence,’ 
said my gaoler furtively when he brought my dinner. ‘ From 
what I could gather from the N.C.O., things look black, very 
black, for M. Séverin. As for you, your sentence is reduced.’ 

‘ And the others ?’ 

‘I know nothing for certain, but they talk of several 
executions.’ 

‘What is the use of reducing my sentence,’ I thought; ‘I 
shall never get the benefit of it in any case? It is Séverin’s fate 
and that of the others that disturbs me.’ 

I had lost my appetite and stared dreamingly at the good 
things that my wife had sent me. ‘I must do something,’ I 
said to myself, getting up. Act, but how? Could I not make an 
appeal that would be capable of moving the judges, or the higher 
authorities? These people could not be allowed to die for such 
actions. I sat down to write, lines following each other with 
growing rapidity. As my request developed it seemed to me that 
it must find an echo. The draft finished, I set to work to make a 
clean copy. Then I began to doubt. What could a few words 
of reason or pity donow? It was too late, the die was cast. Any- 
how, these words I had written here said nothing new; they did 
not even express any better what had already been said... 
Nevertheless I decided to do it ; I would try everything, even the 
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impossible. Thus at least my conscience would be more at rest. 
If I abstained, might I not reproach myself later on for my inertia ? 
Thanks to this activity, the time passed unnoticed . . . 

I heard doors opening ; it would be my turn next. My gaoler, 
opening it, murmured, ‘M. Béverin is number 3. There are 
five death sentences .. .’ 

Down the long empty corridors I and my companions walked 
silently to the hall which mute and distant guards pointed out 
to us. There we stood about in a semicircle. Those threatened 
with sentence of death, especially the women, were more tense 
than overcome. Baucq looked disheartened and Séverin uneasy. 
In general, the whole group seemed very calm. Only Mme. C., 
leaning on her husband, looked ready to faint. 

Waiting was prolonged and conversation began. ‘ Did you 
have a light all night ?’ asked the chief offenders of each other. 
‘Yes.’ ‘No.’ ‘What an awful night!’ ‘Every moment I 
expected to be called and led before the firing squad.’ 

This is what had happened. Saturday or Sunday night, one 
of the men who had lodged soldiers had hanged himself in despair 
at the prospect of two or three months in prison. Such bad 
luck! Soon after, we heard of his acquittal. This accident, of 
which I had already heard rumours, had made the authorities 
nervous. Special watch was ordered and, to facilitate it, the cells 
of those threatened with death sentence were illuminated all the 
following night. It was this measure of precaution that had made 
several of us pass through such terrible hours. 

The military prosecutor came in. With his high colouring, 
‘waxed moustaches, elegant and brisk, he looked as cheerful as 
ever. He entered the reserved part of the hall, followed by the 
interpreter, the lieutenant, the prison commandant and. the 
German chaplain. He took a large sheet of paper from the port- 
folio carried by his faithful attendant. Everyone was silent, and 
instinctively we drew together. The prosecutor read the verdict 
in German as if he were reading a list of honours. Five times 
the sinister ‘ Todesstrafe ’ (death penalty) was heard. For Baucq, 
Miss Cavell, Séverin, Mlle. Thuliez and Comtesse de Belleville. 
T got off with five years. 

’ Mme. C. was acquitted. She fainted. The melodramatic but 
generous coal-miner was acquitted. He wept. The greybeard was_ 
acquitted. He never budged. The suicide was acquitted .. . 

The interpreter signed to us to leave the room .. . I saw 
Miss Cavell leaning against the wall, cold and impassive. I went 
to her and said a few words of hope. ‘ Madempiselle, make en 
appeal for mercy.’ ‘It is useless,’ she answered placidly, ‘I am 
English and they want my life.’ At that moment the sub-com- 
mandant of the prison came for her, With care and deference he 
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led her out of the room ; he seemed to have some grave and painful 
communication to make to her. 

Meanwhile Baucq, his cheeks flushed and body bent, cried out 
to the prosecutor ‘Sir, you see here an honest man. I am the 
victim of two letters. I said ‘‘On repére les routes”’ and not 
“‘Jerepére.”’ I swear it.’ Though he had been so energetic and 
courageous in his patriotic work, the man seemed now to cling 
to anything with the tenacity of despair. For the first time since 
my arrest, tears rose to my eyes. Whether it was the truth or 
not, it was too late. Atleast, that is how I interpreted the gesture 
of the prosecutor. The chaplain came forward and invited Baucq 
to follow him. 

Séverin was still there, alone in the middle of the hall, stunned, 
undecided. I went to him and, having handed him my appeal 

_ to the prosecutor, said ‘ Make an appeal for mercy.’ 

‘Do you think so ?’ 

‘Try it anyhow. Ask the prosecutor’s advice.’ 

Séverin went to him and put the question : 

“Can I make an appeal to the Governor-General ?’ 

The prosecutor nodded assent, and I took this as a sign of hope. 
Then I retired. 

In the corridors the condemned walked slowly, absorbed in 
their thoughts. German soldiers and Belgian gaolers were 
gathered in the rotunda and watched us compassionately as we 
filed past. The Belgian chaplain also was there and bowed dow 

“tous all. Suffering was passing by and pity-was awakened. 

Two of the chemists were embracing their wives who had 
been acquitted and were leaving the prison. Near them the 
greybeard was receiving the last complaints and recommendations 
from his afflicted landlady. 

* You know I can’t swallow prison food. Send me some nice 
things . . . How miserableI feel! You will look after my hotel, 
won’t you ?” He promised everything as he shook her hand. 

I had scarcely got back to my cell when I was informed that 
I was to lodge with Séverin and Libiez. The hope of being 
able to comfort my poor comrade and help him pass the hours 
of waiting for the decision of the Governor made me accept 
joyfully. 

I found Séverin in a state of deep despondency. He had just 
written farewell letters to his wife and children. But he soon 
warmed to the atmosphere of sympathy and hope with which we 
surrounded him. 

After we had tidied up the cell, which was cumbered with 
our bedding, clothes, books and provisions, we all sat round the 
table, talking about the trial and the verdict, while we enjoyed 
some excellent liqueurs and cigars. It was in an entirely detached 
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and philosophical mood that we continued the conversation until — 
late in the night. For, thanks to Séverin being under sentence 
of death, our light had not been put out at curfew. 

After dawn I could not sleep. A door opened, and steps died 
away in the distance. Another door opened, and the same vague 
sounds followed. I listened anxiously with the fear that our door 
would open in its turn. I- watched Séverin, sleeping heavily on 
his bed. . . . Happily everything became quiet again. Only the 
sound of the sentry’s boots, tramping up and down, disturbed 
. the silence like the ticking of aclock. From time to time he looked 

-in at the grating... . 

The military chaplain visited us at breakfast time and told 

us that Miss Cavell and Baucq had met their death heroically. 


G. HOsTeLEet 
(Doctor of Science, Brussels). 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE IRRESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
FATHER‘ 


I 


Unti the war demand for their labour set in, the condition 
of poor married women grew steadily worse. They were 
constantly forced into the most galling of all positions—that 
of being held responsible for the performance of duties which 
‘they had no means of discharging. Outrageous and incompatible 
demands were made on them. They were required to satisfy the 
desires of their husbands, give the world new life, attend to the 
ceaseless needs and wants of the entire family, and earn a sub- 
stantial part of their own and their children’s maintenance. As 
@ rule, they suffered more—physically and morally—when they 
did not professedly go to work, but depended on precarious and 
ill-paid jobs such as washing, scrubbing, nursing, mangling, baby- 
minding, club-holding, or lodging-letting. The mother was more- 
over beset by a horde of supervisors, official and voluntary, all 
eager to pounce on her did she fail in what they conceived to be 
her maternal duties. She was bullied by visitors—as she still is 
—demanding that Tommy should have his teeth attended to, that 
May should be operated on for adenoids, that Johnnie should be 
taken up regularly to one hospital for chronic rheumatism, and 
the baby to another for rickets. All the while the woman knew 
perfectly well that what the children really needed was more and 
better food, and their fair share of air, light and space. 

To some readers many of the facts and criticisms set forth in 
my previous article will honestly seem of little real moment. © 
As one writer recently put it, ‘ What is of national importance is 
the welfare of the children and not the inconvenience of the 
mothers.’ This dictum when examined in its implications resolves 
itself into a demand that women as a whole shall be sacrificed to 
men as a whole, for each female child would be called upon in 
her turn to yield up health, potentialities and happiness for the 
benefit of the next generation. It is, besides, to make a fetish 


1 The first article under this title appeared in this Review for December 
last. 
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of posterity and, logically carried out for both men and women, 
would mean that mankind would never taste life in its fulness at 
all. The present has its own rights as well as its duties towards 
the future. 

Others will assert that to insist to-day on the national import- 
ance of improving the condition of married working-women is to 
force an open door. Was not the imposing array of bene- 
ficent measures enumerated in the first article designed with 
the express object of helping the mother who is unable to 
help herself, and of so securing the welfare of her infant? Let 
us, therefore, examine the list, bearing in mind (1) that no man 
forming one of the 56 per cent. of the total number of male 
workers who, in 1912, earned at or below the rate of 27s. 6d. a 
week, could possibly, once his children numbered three or four, 
hand over to his wife a sum on which she and they could exist, 
according to the standard at present enforced ; (2) that hundreds 
of thousands of women married to better-paid workers were no 
better off; (3) that in multitudes of working-class families the 
fathers provided no more money for eight or nine children than 
they did for two or three; (4) that though money wages may 
be high in the immediate future there is no guarantee either 
that the wives and children will benefit, or that real wages will 
be permanently raised. 

The compulsory adoption of the Notification of Births Act 
by all iocal authorities will doubtless result in a larger number 
of visits to the homes by tactful and sympathetic Health Visitors. 
As their function is, they will exhort the expectant mother to 
eat plenty of nourishing food, to take daily exercise in the open 
air, and, above all, to rest: They will not, however, explain to 
the woman how to obtain’ these satisfactions. The visitors may 
exhaust their eloquence in dilating on the importance of breast- 
feeding, but they will not endow the devitalised creature with an 
adequate supply of milk. They may discourse learnedly on the 
best artificial food substitutes, but that will not enable the mother 
to purchase them. They may even, as has been seriously sug- 
gested, advise as to the best room for the lying-in, but in a 
domicile of two or three rooms the choice is not very extensive ; 
they may convey much information as to the proper care of the 
new-comer, but they will not show how the woman, already over- 
whelmed with household tasks, can carry out their precepts. The 
provision of municipal midwives and of additional maternity wards 
and hospitals will doubtless save many women from much 
suffering and from much permanent injury ; but in just so far as 
they succeed in their main object—the diminishing of the infantile 
death rate—they will add, save in the case of a first or second 
child, to the mother’s already intolerable burdens, and lessen the 
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means of subsistence for the older children. The same remark 
applies to the Infant Consultation centres. The object of the 
proposals to establish ante-natal clinics, and gradually to intro- 
duce compulsory notification of pregnancy—at the cost of prac- 
tically putting the whole married female population under the 
surveillance of the police—is understood to be the detection and 
cure of syphilis and gonorrhoea, and the prevention of the induc- 
tion of abortion. As long, however, as a woman is entirely at the 
pecuniary mercy of her husband, even as regards his totally 
inadequate fulfilment of his marriage contract, it will be impos- 
sible for her to refuse the risk of infection ; nor will this risk be 
lessened so long as the men are subjected to what are, apparently, 
to thousands of them, irresistible temptations to alcoholic indul- 
gence. As regards the prohibition of the sale of diachylon and 
kindred drugs, it would seem more statesmanlike to remove the 
causes which drive so many wives to half-poison themselves. One 
seldom hears of an attempt to prevent a first or second birth. One 
challenges, moreover, the moral competence of society to oblige 
@ woman to bring a child into the world for whose support no 
one will take any responsibility. The raising of the maternity 
benefit to 51. would possibly save certain mothers from much 
temporary strain and anxiety, but in the long run would only 
worsen matters. ‘Women of the poorer and rougher class,’ com- 
mented one matron, ‘if they got into a bit of debt, or were behind 
with the rent, would be tempted to have a baby just to handle 
the money, and then they’d be saddled with its keep for fourteen 
years.” As the doctors, by doubling or even trebling their fees, 
have secured for themselves most of the ‘ Lloyd George,’ as it is 
cailed in the slums, the present maternity benefit does not offer 
the same temptation. 

The history of the Schools for Mothers movement is an 
interesting one. These institutions were begun in the belief that 
the loss of infant life was mainly due to maternal ignorance and 
indifference—that, as one eminent doctor declared, ‘the human 
mother had lost her natural instincts.’ They aimed not at dis- 
pensing alms, but at moral persuasion and scientific instruction. 
Experience, however, soon showed that it was useless to preach 
infant and personal hygiene to women who had to count every 
halfpenny, and the provision of~‘Glaxo’ for the babies, free 
dinners for the mothers, and milk for both, soon became an estab- 
lished part of the system. But to turn a temporary tap of charity 
on to a few individuals does nothing to solve the real problem. 
The theory that bad mothering was the root of the trouble is 
being quietly given up, though ex-Cabinet ministers are still to be 
found who brazenly declare that ‘ Poverty is the least operative 
cause of infant mortality.’ 
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‘The mothers are most capable,’ writes Dr. Ethel Bentham ; . 
‘There is abundant evidence,’ declares Dr. Newman, ‘ that any 
slackness is apparent only’; ‘Not with all my training and all 
my experience,’ exclaimed the candid head of a South London 
School for Mothers, ‘could I do as well in their circumstances 
with their babies as they do.’ Sir Benjamin Broadbent has him- 
' self pointed out the fallacy, so beloved by newspaper sub-editors 
in search of telling headlines, of comparing the death-rate of the 
children brought to the schools with the general infant mortality 
rate of the district. As a very large proportion of the children 
who die in their first year die during the first month, the deaths 
of such children never figure in the returns of the schools at all. 

There undoubtedly exists a stratum of women who can in no 
sense be described as good or intelligent mothers, even if they 
are not positively unkind or neglectful. A few ‘through taint of 
nature or defect of blood’ are inherently incapable of their high 
office ; a greater number lose heart and hope, take in despair to 
' drink, sink into miserable drudges, broken alike in body and 
mind. Such develop the vices which are the defences of the 
weak, become shifty, untruthful, indifferent, live only from hand 
to mouth, and are incapable of either mental or moral effort. 
What else indeed could be expected? Not even the sturdy Eng- 
lish stock, with its strong sense of ‘ conduct,’ can ensure that every 
individual will emerge morally and spiritually unscathed from 
the ordeals to which the English nation exposes its mothers. 
Abject creatures, however, cannot be reformed by Schools 
for Mothers, for they will not attend, nor can they be influenced 
by even three or four interviews with a health visitor, though they 
are often clever enough (as the easiest method of getting rid 
of her) to induce her to believe that she has amended them and 
their ways. Human wreckage can seldom be salved ; it must be 
prevented. 

To contend, moreover, that the high death-rate among young 
children is, to any sensible degree, due to lack of maternal solici- 
tude and skill, is, as Dr. Brend pointed out in the March number 
of this Review for 1916, to commit oneself to a series of unten- 
able hypotheses. For instance, that the peasant wemen of Con- 
naught are twice as well instructed and devoted as are the mothers 
of Kensington ; that maternal knowledge is enormously greater 
in Kast Ham than in Bermondsey ; that the wives of woodcutters 
and foresters are the equals of the professional and learned classes 
as regards skill in the rearing of infants. Everyone, furthermore, 
who has cultivated personal relations with the mothers of the 
mean streets is almost driven to surmise that the women 
who attend to their children’s every want with their own 
hands develop some instinct of ‘ mothering’ unknown to Harley 
2n2 
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Street and to those who commit their children to the care of 
hirelings. Over and over again, in spite of every adverse condi- 
tion, they snatch their little ones from the very jaws of death. 
Eminent persons in Church and State fly signals of 
distress and deplore the imminent catastrophe of a depopulated 
and depleted nation. They record with horror that 138,000 
babies are estimated to perish yearly in the pre-natal period, 
and that 100,000 die during their first year. They appeal 
to the public to strain every nerve to save these lives for the 
nation, but they display a complete and discreet reticence as to 
who is to support them when rescued. It would almost seem, 
however, as if some glimmerings of the truth penetrated at times 
into their minds, for they are also urgent that all children under 
school age should be put under the continual supervision of nurses 
and doctors. It is at any rate quite certain that if they succeed 
in their efforts to keep another quarter of a million of babies alive 
every year, under the present chaotic arrangements as to those 
children’s maintenance, doctors and dentists will not lack employ- 
ment. It will not, however, console the intelligent patriot to 
be told that ample provision has been made to ensure that each 
succeeding crop of needy and delicate children shall be tinkered 
at by various branches of the healing profession. What the nation 
wants is healthy children who do not need doctoring. 
An important criticism will now be made. Statistics show 
that, broadly speaking, the death-rate of children between the 
ages of one and five falls pari passu with the decrease in the death- 
rate of those under twelve months. How then, it will be asked, 
can it be argued that in any considerable section of the population 
each new arrival automatically diminishes the supply of neces- 
saries for its older brothers and sisters? Ought not the mortality 
rate of the latter to increase as that of the infants falls? 
Anyone, however, who studies the supplements to the medical 
reports (1908-1914) issued by the Local Government Board must 
realise that the fall in infant mortality from 163 per 1000 in 1899 
to 105 per 1000 in 1914—a fall which began long before Schools for 
Mothers and kindred institutions were started—was mainly due 
to improved public sanitation. Sir Arthur Newsholme claims that 
improvements in the disposal of sewage, in the efficiency of 
scavenging, in the paving of streets and yards, have been followed 
not only by a decrease of infant deaths, but by a decrease of the 
general mortality rate up to at least the age of twenty. Thus a 
factor has been introduced which has rather more than counter- 
balanced the deaths arising from the privations caused by increased 
survivals among the new-comers. But though the children between 
the ages of one and five do not actually die in increasing numbers, 
there is a consensus of opinion that they tend to be more and 
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more delicate. There is surely no more portentous sign of racial 
degeneration than the extraordinary decay of teeth among the 
rising generation. According to the report of 1915, Dr. Hamer, 
School Medical Officer to the London County Council, the 
‘entrants’ of 1915 showed an even worse condition with regard 
to teeth than those of 1914, only 47.6 per cent. of the boys and 
47.1 per cent. of the girls having satisfactory mouths, as compared 
with respectively 51.6 and 52.0 of the previous year.” 

If, as many authorities hold, defect in the first dentition of 
the child is directly related to the malnutrition of its mother 
during pregnancy, we have here an important corroboration of 
the argument of these articles. 

Again, the Westminster Health Society conducted an inquiry 
during 1912 into the physical condition of 374 children attending 
its medical inspection centre, and reported ‘that only a small 
minority came to their fifth year without at least one physical 
defect of some kind or another.’ The percentage of defective 
teeth increased between the second and fifth year from 2.6 to 63.6 ; 
of tonsil trouble from 7.8 to 26.9; of adenoids from 10.4 to 33.3. 
The medical officer of the Local Government Board in his second 
report for 1912-1913 on Infant and Child Mortality stated that the 
above sickness rates corresponded fairly well with those of school 
‘entrants’ in large towns, and that it might be accepted that there 
was an increase of sickness as each year of life was passed. 

What else, indeed, can the nation expect if four or five children 
have to live on what is barely enough for two, and have to depend 
on the ministrations of an anaemic mother, already worn out in 
her efforts to find them food? Nevertheless, there are people who 
_hold ‘ that the loss of infant life is the saddest incident of poverty.’ 
In spite of the strength of the family tie among the poor, and 
in spite of the desperate efforts the most poverty-stricken mother 
makes to save her baby, one does not often find a woman in 
the poor districts who, once time has a little healed the wound, 
would bring her infant back to life if she could. She knows tov 
well it could only have lived at the expense of her other children. 

The old type of working-class mother, however, is passing away 
for ever—the woman who accepted the disabilities of her lot as 
‘the will of the Almighty,’ and rebelled no more against them 
than a sailor rebels at the drowning properties of water. There 
was, indeed, a certain dignity in such women’s attitude towards 
life, the loss of which will, in some respects, leave the world 
poorer. ‘I’ve had fifteen children,’ said Mrs. E——, ‘and my 
husband has never been a comfort tome. He used to drink until 


2 The report for 1917 shows that while there has been some improvement 
during the war years in the dental condition of the older children, that of 
the ‘entrants’ is no better. 
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his rheumatism got so bad that he couldn’t earn the money to 
buy the stuff, It was his irritability that was the worst. The 
noise of the children used to make him mad, but how could I 
keep five little ones quiet? I used to dread his coming in. A 
man like that drives many a woman to the drink, but I didn’t give 
way. After I’d had five I had to go to the hospital with a floating 
tumour, but they daren’t remove it as long as I was having chil- 
dren. Afterwards it was taken away. I worked hard and got 
a good home about me; but seven years ago I had to part with it 
all. I can’t help crying now when I think of it. Seven children 
are living, but they are all married and can’t do anything for 
me. I’m glad I never took anything to stop the children coming. 
Tf I had, I should have thought the tumour was my punishment. 
But the young ones will never put up with what we did.’ 

Such women are leaving no successors. And who would have 
it otherwise? They did, indeed, keep their own souls alive, but 
their passive acquiescence in the injustice and hardships of their 
lot was, in the Jast analysis, the reason why, when England in 1914 
entered on her struggle for national survival, the Drink Interest 
was in the saddle, 40 per cent. of her potential soldiers were unfit 
for military service, over 20 per cent. of the inhabitants of her 
large towns were tainted with venereal disease, and a fifth of her 
population living under the conditions of a pound a week. Men 
may be-blind to the grinding of the mills of God, but they grind 
on all the same. 

It will be asserted that the hard case of the mothers is in 
practice greatly alleviated (1) by the almsgiving of the rich; 
(2) by the mutual charity of the poor ; and (3) by the various forms 
of State aid. The first two may be briefly disposed of. As a 
means of securing permanent well-being, almsgiving, though 
undoubtedly helpful and even indispensable in individual cases 
in present circumstances, is, for reasons too well known to require 
restatement, hopelessly discredited. The amazing generosity of 
the poor to each other, often amounting to something like prac- 
tical communism, though it is the main reason why so few 
families come altogether to grief, does nothing to improve matters 
on the whole. Mrs. Jones may out of pity hand over to Tommy 
Jenkins a pair of boots she was storing up for her own Andrew’s 
winter wear, but she runs the risk of the said Andrew getting in 
consequence an attack of bronchitis through wet feet; Mrs. 
Robinson may enable her neighbour to procure milk and eggs 
for a sick child by lending her a pair of sheets to pawn, but if 
the woman proves unable to redeem them, Mrs. Robinson’s house 
is permanently less well-equipped ; the Browns may refuse to evict 
their lodgers who because of illness or unemployment cannot pay 
the rent, but the Browns may, as a result, contract a debt to 
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their landlord which will hang like a millstone round their necks. -- 
The effect of Dr. Guthrie’s ‘invisible fund’ is to mitigate the 
temporary economic strains and stresses of the class living near 
the border line of subsistence, but it does nothing to increase the 
stock of commodities at their disposal. 

The question how far the action of the State succeeds in 
relieving the tension of poverty and in promoting the physical 
welfare of the children, must be dealt with at greater length. 

There is a large body of contemporary opinion which holds 
that the responsibility of the poor for their families has been 
too largely taken from them. They point out that meals, 
education, medical inspection, are all free; that children who 
are crippled, blind, deaf, or mentally defective are cared for at 
great expense—often in public institutions; that open-air schools 
are maintained for the devitalised and the tubercular ; that nurses 
are supplied to instruct mothers even how to bathe eyes and 
syringe ears; that Parliament has interfered to guard the rising 
generation against the evils of street trading and of overwork out 
of school hours; that vocational and continuation schools, 
juvenile labour exchanges, a generous system of scholarships, 
afford the youthful citizen every opportunity of making a good 
start in life. The list might be indefinitely extended, for it 
is continually increasing. Nevertheless, personal observation, 
the testimony of the older women, the official reports, all point 
to the conclusion that the condition of the nation’s children, in 
many important respects, steadily grows worse. How, indeed, 
could it be otherwise? The cart has been put before the horse. 
Like the schemes for the so-called ‘ Protection of Motherhood,’ 
most of those mentioned above resolve themselves either into 
pecuniary demands on the parent—that is, in practice, on the 
mother—on behalf of the child, or into useless palliatives for evils 
which ought to be abolished at source, or into measures of service 
only to certain limited classes. 

It is, for instance, little comfort to a woman struggling to 
rear her family on totally inadequate means, to know that she 
can have a blind, deaf, tubercular, or defective child doctored 
and ‘ supervised’ at little or no cost. She wants children who 
have no need of such services. Education, it is true, is free, 
and the schools have in some respects done wonders for their 
charges, but it has diminished the fund available for the children’s 
bread and butter, not only by the loss of their earnings but 
by its creation of conventional or secondary wants, such as white 
pinafores, starched collars, and spectacles. To modern ears the 
stories related of their childhood by middle-aged men and women 
are indeed horrible, but to remedy one set of evils by the heedless 
creation of others is simply stupid. ‘My aunt brought up ten 
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of us,’ said Mrs. C. ‘ We never had any play, but she sent us 
to school. My sister and I worked at shirt-making from seven to 
eight in the mornings and after we came home in the afternoons, 
and my brother cut the buttonholes with a chisel. But we always 
had as much as we could eat, and we never ailed anything.’ 
The shrewd toil-worn grannies of the mean streets frequently 
remark : ‘There wasn’t nearly as much done for children as there 
is now, but they had more for their insides.’ In sober truth, 
the authorities themselves have been largely responsible for the 
ailments and defects they afterwards seek to remedy by the school 
medical service. They were apparently misled by two fallacies : 
first, that there was an economic surplus at the mother’s 
disposal which could be safely diverted into special channels at 
the discretion of the bureaucracy. In huge numbers of working- 
class families there was demonstrably no such surplus. Let me 
state the case a little differently from the method adopted in 
my article of last December. According to Mr. Sidney Webb 
(1912) over 56 per cent. of the adult male workers in the country 
were earning 27s. 6d. a week or under. In the pre-War period, 
it cost a single man between 14s, and 16s. a week for his board, 
lodging, and washing, to which must be added four or five 
shillings for his boots, clothes and incidental expenses. Now, 
no man marries with the idea of enjoying less comfort than he 
secured as a bachelor. Rather does he tend to expect and to 
exact an increase. Therefore, even allowing for certain economies 
such as the profit previously derived by his landlady and the 
common use of such items as gas and coal, his personal main- 
tenance cost little less than it did before marriage. The Salvation 
Army, indeed, computed that even a wastrel consumed every 
week goods and services to the value of 15s. The sum left, there-° 
fore, out of the wages of such of these 56 per cent. as were married 
for the total expenses of their families came at best to a few shillings 
a week—at worst it tended to vanish altogether. 

It was, moreover, shown in the previous article that the 
wives of large classes of men among the better-paid workers 
were, before the War, quite as poverty-stricken as were the 
partners of the lower-waged men. 

The second fallacy was the underlying belief that to enforce 
a decent minimum of life was ultimately to enforce a higher 
standard of wages. It was the wives, however, on whom the 
responsibility fell, and to whom the pressure was applied, and 
as they stand altogether outside the male labour market they 
are totally unable to influence the rates of pay. 

The position may, perhaps, be made clearer by a couple of 
actual examples. T., before the War, was a foreman in a small 
business, and he and his wife have always been devoted to each 
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other and to their large family. So closely did he contract his* 
personal expenses that, as Mrs. T. once narrated with tears, 
he was often unable to attend the P.S.A. in his neighbourhood 
because he could not afford-a penny for the collection. One 
daughter took a scholarship and was sent to a secondary school. 
At the medical inspection she was declared to have a weak heart, 
and the head mistress decreed that she was henceforth to dine in 
school so as to avoid the noon-day walk, this arrangement 
entailing a weekly charge of 2s. lld. ‘I’ve puzzled. it out all 
ways,’ said Mrs. T., ‘and the only plan is to cut off the baby’s 
milk, and I know he won’t thrive without it.’ If such an 
expedient, however, was perforce adopted in a family like the 
T.’s, which possesses an ‘exceptional father, a man who neither 
smokes nor drinks, what happened in cases where the husbands 
took a less strenuous view of their duties? 

The P.’s belong to a lower social stratum. The mother is 
a clever, intelligent woman, the father a saltpetre labourer, then 
earning 29s. a week, and giving his wife 25s. Last year Mrs. P. 
in great distress sent for the writer. The London County 
Council had ordered that the eldest daughter, aged fifteen, who 
suffered from defective.eyesight, should be withdrawn from the 
job at which, in defiance of the law, she was then earning her 
dinners and 5s. a week, and be sent daily to the West Norwood 
Institute for the Blind, the railway fare and her mid-day meal 
being provided. ‘We shall simply starve!’ exclaimed Mrs. P., 
sitting up in bed with her new-born baby, ‘if I have to boot, 
clothe and partly feed. Edie out of what I get; even then I 
couldn’t give her what she ought to have.’ Mrs. P.’s budget, 
when examined, showed that her irreducible weekly charges for 
rent, coal, gas, insurance, plus a small sum set aside weekly 
for boots, amounted to 10s. 6d. ; her husband’s food, at the prices 
then prevailing, worked out at 8s. 9d. though the man contented 
himself—Mrs. P. being a determined character—with bread and 
butter and tea for two of his daily meals. Thus 5s. 9d. a week 
out of the provision made by the father was left for the food 
and ciothing of mother and four children, aged respectively 
10, 6, 4, and a few days. In such cases—and they are legion— 
one longs for power to force the authorities to state plainly how 
they expect the charges they are imposing to be met. There 
is, however, a persistent refusal among all classes of men, and 
among not a few women of note, to face the fact that, in the 
vast majority of cases, the pecuniary outlay demanded on behalf 
of a child by the State is a requisition solely upon the mother 
which she can only meet at the cost of its brothers and sisters. 

The Education Bill of 1918, which had as one of its main 
aims the prolongation of the years of dependence, and the ‘ saving 
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of the chikl from industry,’ was received with a chorus of 
approbation. Organised labour especially expressed its satisfac- 
tion, only regretting that its provisions did not go farther. 
Naturally so. Many men are genuinely, if vaguely, anxious for 
the welfare of the young, provided that no very great personal 
sacrifice is called for ; others acclaim schemes which they imagine 
will diminish the competition of boy labour. Both sections know 
perfectly well that the raising of the school age to fifteen, and 
the reduction of the earning powers of all ‘young persons’ by 
their compulsory attendance at educational centres, will not cost 
the fathers a penny more than did the raising of the school age 
some years ago to fourteen. ‘That burden fell on the wives. 
Personally the writer has never heard of a single man who 
contributed even an extra shilling a week. Let any reader 
candidly ask him or her self what chance Mr. Fisher would have 
of persuading any local authority to raise the school age in its 
area, were a clause inserted enacting that the father should 
pay weekly into the household exchequer an additional 7s. 6d. 
for the cost of each child’s maintenance during its fifteenth year? 
Yet no child of that age could be sufficiently fed, clothed and 
housed for so small a sum at present prices. Men would assert, 
and in many cases truly, that they were totally unable to meet 
such a demand. As therefore the regular wage-earning portion 
of the community would refuse to foot the bill, Parliament has, 
in effect, decreed that the mothers must undertake the responsi- 
bility—a task which they can only accomplish by disastrously 
lowering the standard of life for the whole family. In his report 
for 1915, Sir George Newman told us that over one million 
schoolchildren in England and Wales were so physically and 
mentally defective, or so diseased, that they were unable to reap 
reasonable benefit from the educational facilities open to them. 
If, in the future, this number rises to two millions, one wonders 
if any educational ‘expert’ will have the candour to connect 
cause and effect ! 

It may be asked why the Provision of Meals Act did not 
relieve the strain on the mothers and ensure the proper nourish- 
ment of the children. Space cannot be spared here for more than 
a word in explanation, though the subject merits much fuller 
treatment. Speaking generally, no woman ventured to ask for 
the meals if her husband was in work, for the man would, in 
all probability, be called upon to repay their cost, would then 
accuse the wife of having ‘shown him up’—the one unpardonable 
offence—and domestic trouble would certainly ensue. To ask 
for the dinners, furthermore, was looked upon as a confession of 
social failure. They were considered the resource of the wife 
of the loafer, the drunkard, the unemployable. Besides every 
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fibre of the working-class mother, as long as she was unbroken” 
and undegraded, revolted against the idea of handing over the 
feeding of her child to strangers. To her the family meal was 
the sacrament of the family life. 

To return, however, to the immediate subject. There is 
singularly little satisfaction for either taxpayer or philanthropist 
to be reaped from the perusal of the official returns. Sir Robert 
Blair, indeed, in his preface to the report (1914) of the school 
medical officer, Dr. Hamer, found matter for congratulation inas- 
much as the percentage of children suffering from enlarged tonsils 
and adenoid growths requiring operation continued to be lower 
than was formerly the case. It is well known, however, that 
the whole method of the diagnosis and treatment of these ailments 
has altered, and, therefore, no valid comparison can be made. 
The mania for ‘cutting children’s throats,’ as the women indig- 
nantly called it, has fortunately passed, and only serious cases 
are now recommended for surgical treatment. The milder ones 
are found, by experience, very largely to cure themselves—as 
indeed they apparently did, according to the figures in Sir George 
Newman’s report for 1909, in pre-medical inspection days. 

The reports of Dr. Hamer, school medical officer for the 
County of London, for 1915 and 1916 deal with a period into which ° 
the War introduced exceptional and temporary factors. They 
are therefore of less value for our present purpose than the return 
for the previous year, which moreover ‘furnishes certain valuable 
comparative tables. Thus we learn that in 1914 only 51.6 per 
cent. of the boy ‘entrants’ examined, and 52.0 per cent. of the 
girls were classified as having satisfactory dentures, as against 
61.9 and 62.6 respectively in 1912. It can fairly be claimed that 
the provision of dental treatment has been of some use, as the 
teeth of the ‘leavers’ of both sexes. showed an improvement. 
Dentistry is, however, at best but a temporary patching-up, and 
as in 1914 only 51.9 per cent. of the boys and 54.1 per cent. of 
the girls were reported as having healthy sets of teeth at the age 
of twelve, the figures are far from being reassuring. As regards 
vision, 1914 showed some improvement on 1913, but this advance 
is frankly ascribed to a better provision of spectacles,-and not to 
any betterment of the natural visual powers. The percentages 
of diseases of the ear slightly increased for both boys and girls, 
both of ‘entrants’ and ‘ leavers,’ between 1912 and 1914, though 
the number of cases of defective hearing, equally slightly, 
improved. 

The table stating the comparative condition of London children 
with regard to nutrition is, however, so startling and disturbing 
that it is given below in full. Sir George Newman points out 
that malnutrition is one of the gravest evils of a child’s physique. 
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He defines it as a low condition of health and body, and declares 
that the mal-nourished child tends to become disabled and un- 
employable, incapable of resisting disease or withstanding its onset 
and progress. Yet in spite of the enormous efforts to raise the 
standard of child health and child life, the statistics show a dis- 
tinct retrogression during the three years compared. 








Entrants Leavers 


is tad el 
Good Fair Poor | Good Pair Poor 





Boys 1914 . .| 312 | 607 81 | 24 | 611 | 125 
-» 1913 . .| 307 | 585 | 108 | 264 | 589 | 147 
ae... ee 7 ae 78 | 35.6 | 560 8.4 
Girls 1914. =. | 32.2 | 60.6 72 | 299 | 586 | 11.5 
» 1913 . .| 327 | 57.5 98 | 306 | 551 | 143 
aie. eT a 66 | 39.2 | 532 7.6 








Thus the percentage of strong and healthy children in London 
actually decreased by nearly ten between 1912 and 1914. In 1917 
the medical officer invites us to rejoice inasmuch as in 1915 and 
1916 the percentage of boy ‘leavers’ classified as ‘good’ rose to 
29.0 and 29.4, and that of girls to 32.8 and 31.4. This improvement 

- was not maintained in the following year, a result which the 
medical officer naively ascribes to the desire of parents to fall 
in with the voluntary rationing scheme. Less exalted individuals 
ascribe it to the rise in prices. In any case it is painful to learn 
that less than one in three of the boys and girls examined began 
their adult life with a satisfactory body. Outside the London 
area, in 1915, the nutrition was marked as sub-normal in 16.3 
per cent. of the cases, but in 1916 Sir George Newman stated his 
belief that during the past twelve months there had been in this 
respect an appreciable improvement. 

We are told that too much stress must not be laid upon the pre- 
cise figures. They are derived from the observations of different 
individuals with necessarily varying standards, refer to different 
areas, and also reflect the changes of medical theory and practice. 
Still, were any tangible improvement taking place in the physical 
condition of the children, it is inconceivable that the returns in 
normal years should point to a steady deterioration. The school 
medical service claims to bring about the cure yearly of an 
enormous number of ailments, which naturally no longer figure 
in the reports. If, in spite of this, the results are as above, is 
it not evident that some factor is at work which is more than 
counter-balancing the efforts of the doctors? It is true 
that during the War the condition of the children, on the whole, 
much improved. But to what was this due? The medical 
authorities naturally take credit to themselves, but they have 
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to explain the fact that the health of the children fell 
between 1912 and 1914 when the medical service was in full 
swing, and that it rose when the service, owing to war exigencies, 
became seriously hampered and restricted. Is it not clear that 
the cause was the new factor, the amelioration of the economic 
and social status of their mothers? The women not only received 
their separation allowances regularly but had more independence 
in the disposing of their incomes. It cannot be too clearly recog- 
nised that it is the mother’s serfdom, her impotency in enforcing 
the fulfilment of her marriage contract, and not her lack of skill, 
or of will, which is destroying the rising generation. 

This point of view, it is evident, is not taken by that energetic 
school of reformers who, undeterred by the ghastly failure hitherto 
of public action to secure the well-being of the young, is demand- 
ing powers to pursue the child through every hour of its life up 
to the age of eighteen. Thus Miss Susan Lawrence writes: ‘In 
educational reform we must safeguard not merely the child who 
goes into the labour market for wages, but the child whose slavery 
is disguised under the sentimental plea of helping in the home.’ 
And another noted lady aspires : ‘ Supposing we had every child 
not merely inspected, but brought under the observation of the 
school, with power to call in the whole machinery of the school 
doctor, the school nurse, and so forth, and with power in the 
last resource to put a veto on the particular employment on which 
the child is engaged.’ Others dream of a time when all children 
will be fed at school, with a teacher present to enforce table 
manners, and when the municipality, by the establishment of 
public dormitories, will be able to control their sleeping arrange- 
ments. An almost incredible degree of interference with the 
home life of the workers is demanded in the belief, apparently, 
that any outsider is a safer and wiser guardian for a child than 
the woman who bore it. Thus it has been suggested to prosecute 
the ‘parents ’"—t.e. in practice the mothers—for allowing their 
children to run about in ragged clothes during the school holidays, 
or to attend a cinema after a certain hour, or to nurse a baby 
between morning and afternoon school. It has also been pro- 
posed that women should be compelled, under penalties, to suckle 
their babies, to scrub their floors and wash their bed coverings, 
and be prohibited from pawning the clothes of any child under a 
certain age. The abysmal ignorance such suggestions reveal, not 
only of economic facts but of the fundamental’ forces of human 
nature, renders it unnecessary to deal with them in detail; but 
let us see how the last would work out in everyday life. The 
motion to call for legislation on the subject was indeed rejected 
by the important conference of middle-class women to whom it 
was submitted, but mainly on the ground that the pawnbroker 
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could not be expected to determine the age of the child from the 
size of the garment. Supposing, however, that this difficulty 
had been surmounted and that Parliament had proved complaisant 
—-it has sanctioned measures not less absurd—what effect would 
the enactment have had on such cases as the following? ‘My 
baby almost died from bronchitis last week,’ said Mrs. B. ‘The 
doctor said the fire must be kept going day and night, and I 
pawned the children’s Sunday clothes for coal.’ ‘He kept on 
going to work last week, though he wasn’t eating nothing,’ said 
Mrs. P., speaking of her delicate husband ; ‘and I got fair scared 
about him. ‘Last Saturday he said he could fancy a cowheel, and 
I put away Annie’s winter coat to get it.’ 

A woman’s household stock is her capital, and the only means 
she has of meeting an emergency, and to diminish its exchange 
value by legislation would be simply robbery. Doubtless most of 
such schemes as those enumerated come from rash generalisa- 
tions. Two or three instances of apparent abuse come under 
somebody’s notice, who thereupon proposes wholesale action which 
would fetter and hamper in a thousand cases for one in which 
it might conceivably be of use. It is curious, however, that 
these proposals should be put forward in the name of democracy. 
No class distinction could well be more galling than to permit the 
children of the rich to enjoy the protection of their parents, while 
declaring that mercenary care—the word is used in no invidious 
sense— is to be the portion of the child of the toiler. All children 
have a right to the love and guardianship of those to whom Nature 
itself has allotted the task, and whose place no one else can supply. 
The consideration of the reasons why the State is fundamentally 
and essentially incapable of efficient guardianship of the rising 
generation must be deferred to the next article. 


ANNA MARTIN. 


(To be concluded.) 





A LIBERAL EDUCATION FOR ALL 


Lorp Bryce said recently that ‘One of the principal objects of 
education, and one of the principal tests of whether the schools 
had succeeded in their work was the interest taken in reading.’ 
If this test were applied to the millions of men and women 
who have taken up work in connexion with the War during 
the last four years, the results would not be flattering to our 
past educational methods. The reading habit is not a general 
characteristic of the British nation. Compulsory education has 
been in operation since 1870, yet few people could be found who 
would assert that our methods have produced citizens capable of 
enjoying a play of Shakespeare or a work by Scott or Dickens, 
or of discussing intelligently a topic of general interest. At the 
present time it is rare to see books of any kind in the homes of 
a large majority of so-called workers except Sunday School prizes. 
These are carefully wrapped up in paper and stored away. It 
has long been felt that something is wrong with our educational 
system or want of system. Children have left school without any 
love for learning or any desire to read. The boy who wrote 
‘I am fourteen to-day and will never open another book’ reflects 
the general opinion of a majority of those who have passed 
through our schools. 

The parents of the present generation are the products of past 
education and the general apathy to learning condemns our past 
methods. Their acquaintance with books began and ended with 
the dull Reader of thirty or forty years ago. They had heard 
such a term as ‘ British Empire,’ but what it meant, or what 
were its potential powers, very few had any definite ideas. A 
General Election reminded people that there was a hazy some- 
thing called the British Nation, but beyond the fact that there 
were Liberal, Conservative and Labour Parties few eared to 
investigate further. The idea of belonging to a nation or having 
any share or responsibility in its welfare scarcely ever occupied 
a moment’s thought. When this deplorable ignorance is con- 
trasted with the knowledge of the State possessed even by the 
children of some Continental nations, the difference is most 
marked. There might be social rumblings of discontent, the 
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spectre of civil war might be near, the lathe or loom might stand 
for two or three days per week through the commercial rivalry of 
another country, yet no thought was given to causes or possible 
remedies. The nation had muddled along before, and the only 
desire of the majority was to be left alone in comfortable security 
and mental sleep. The artisan attended his club, got his beer, 
watched his football match, saw Charlie Chaplin, and sent his 
children to work half-time at 10 or 11 years of age. The middle 
and upper classes set the example of a life of ease, comfort and 
pleasure. The national aim previous to 1914 was to get money 
as easily and quickly as possible and then enjoy life. Gain was 
the parent of comfort, and material enjoyment the highest form 
of living. Mere success, one of the creeds of the Victorian era, 
has greatly lowered the moral outlook. Education in the past 
failed because it did not stimulate thinking. Ease and strenuous 
thought are strange bedfellows. So long as high wages and 
pleasure were forthcoming, the working-man left the thinking 
to others. He paid weekly subscriptions to his union and ex- 
pected others to think for him. The wealthier classes had not 
time for thought. They placed little value either on the process 
or the product. Members of Parliament were paid 400Il. per 
annum for doing the national thinking. Parliament handed the 
nation’s affairs over to ministers and officials. The act of serious 
thinking was confined to a few. This transference of serious 
thought not only brings mental indolence but destroys all sense 
of responsibility and the powers of imagination. A virile nation 
needs both imagination and serious thought. 

Closely associated with this want of thought, and in a great 
measure the cause of it, is the absence of a common body of 
ideas upon which to found the national life. The national faith 
and aspirations of the French people are expressed in all that 
is meant by ‘La Patrie.’ The French national songs and poems 
broaden and deepen this truth. ‘Douce France’ is more than an 
empty phrase. Mr. J. W. Gerard in his book My Four Years 
in Germany writes : 


From the time when he is 4 years old the German is disciplined and 
taught that his Government is the only good and effective form. The 
teachers in the schools are al] Government-paid and teach the children 
only the principles desired by the rulers of the German people. . . . Their 
games and their walks are superintended by their teachers, who are always 
inculcating in them reverence and awe for military heroes of the past and 
present. On Saturday night the German boy is turned over by the State- 
paid school teacher to the State-paid pastor, who adds Divine authority 
to the principles of reverence for the German system. 


Such a pernicious method of false education accounts for much of 
the baseness in the German character and demonstrates the truth 
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that a common body of ideas enslaves as well as ennobles. In~ 
England we have our noble literature, our science, art and music, 
and connected with these are free libraries, museums, art gal- 
leries and concerts. But in each branch there is no organised 
body of thought-material to serve as a standard for the guidance 
of sound judgment. When an ordinary reader enters a free 
library he has only the vaguest idea of what is required. In 
museums the general visitor only sees the unfamiliar. The art 
galleries contain ‘ugly’ or ‘nice’ pictures. There is no grasp 
of the artist’s intention, or whether a picture is true to or remote 
from life. The writer was once standing near the original 
picture of Dante and Beatrice. Two men were behind. One 
said ‘Look, see how he stares at them two lasses.’ Concerts 
are attended because it is the correct ‘thing’ to patronise music. 
Training is needed before a library can be used with advantage. 
A good deal of guidance is essential before an intelligent use can 
be made of the specimens in a museum. The aim and spirit of 
an artist can only be understood after much observation and dis- 
cussion of pictures. Musical appreciation only comes through 
a close acquaintance with some great musician. The nation 
requires a lead in these matters, and a systematised body of ideas 
would furnish food for thought and serve as a sure reference 
when applied to other ideas in the same branch of knowledge. 
In our elementary educational courses there is scope for more 
central ideas behind the scheme. For example, at the age of 8 
every child in the Empire ought to have heard read some suit- 
able book dealing with the deeds of immortal fame. At the end 
of the ninth year one or two books should have been read jointly 
by teacher and scholar, while at the end of the tenth year four 
standard works, including one of Shakespeare’s Plays, should 
have been studied. So long as the books are chosen for their 
literary and human value the period dealt with matters little. To 
start a child with Shakespeare in his fifth or sixth year of upper 
school life, where there has been no previous training in literary 
appreciation, is often a discouraging experience. On the other hand 
where the plan of reading stories and fables to young children 
is followed, an atmosphere is created, an interest is aroused, and 
a definite bent is given to the mind. Shakespeare, Dickens or 
Scott expand the reading of the first years and bring the reader 
into closer touch with life. Just as a child delights in seeing 
the ringg made by throwing a stone into a smooth pond, so he 
enjoys realising that he has grasped ideas in earlier days which 
will enlarge as experience deepens. 

Life is not merely here and now. Experience has to do with 
the past, present and future. Our great writers reveal the past 
and frequently interpret current events, while a vision of the 
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future gives hope, stimulus and inspiration. It is not education 
merely to learn facts about what has been done or thought. Such 
a mass of dead information might be called learning, but until 
imagination and thought have reanimated the dry bones and 
made them a living force in the social fabric of the nation, their 
possession is of little value. All learning helps to increase the 
power of dealing effectively with actual situations. While the 
youthful soul revolts against all baseness as depicted in literature, 
if rightly guided, the hero-worship in his nature responds to all 
deeds prompted by manly feelings. By gradual training and 
careful guidance the Angelus will reveal the hallowedness of 
arduous, humble toil and the spiritual richness and elevating devo- 
tion in duties faithfully performed. The greatness of a book or 
a picture is its wealth of suggestion, and before this can find a 
response, there must be past experience capable of awakening 
intelligent appreciation. The mind and soul of the artist send 
forth a concrete example of vice or virtue, but the grasping of 
the idea is conditioned by previous knowledge. Where two minds 
meet on a common ground the impressions left behind will last, 
and the virtue of the greater will spiritualise the less. It is 
towards a larger, richer and more spiritual life that all educational 
aims should be directed. 

When criticism is made upon our educational methods, some 
of the deeds of our splendid men during the last four years are 
at once narrated. It is argued that if men and women who fol- 
lowed peaceful occupations before August 1914 could perform 
such acts of bravery, self-sacrifice and devotion, the national edu- 
cation must be sound and thorough. Our Government would 
have done a truly national service if it had chosen some really 
great writer to collect and relate all such deeds as that of John 
Cornwell, the holding of the thin line in the first battle of Ypres, 
and the fine achievements of our airmen. Had these been pub- 
lished monthly, and portions read every day in the schools of 
our Empire, future parents and citizens would have realised the 
true rock.from whence they were hewn and the depths of devotion 
offered for their future welfare. If these deeds were contrasted 
with the sinking of the Lusitania, the brutalities of the sub- 
marine, the bombing of hospitals, a sure foundation for estimat- 
ing character would be laid. To state, however, that the valour, 
devotion and self-sacrifice of our noble men come as a conse- 
quence of our past educational methods might console some 
minds, but these noble qualities arise from other soufces. In 
spite of our educational chaos, there has always been a tradition 
or body of tradition running through the national life. To ‘ play 
the game’ has ever been the prominent trait in the character of 
Englishmen. The ‘scrap of paper’ incident, the invasion of gal- 
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lant little Belgium, and the innumerable acts of German baseness 
ran counter to the British love of fair play. The age of chivalry 
has not yet passed, and the unmasking of the European dragon 
in 1914 aroused the chivalrous instinct in the British race. Bel- 
gium was only the first stage of the journey to England. On 
the western side of the Straits of Dover were the homes of Eng- 
land sheltering wives and children. At all costs the monster and 
his crew must be kept away from the fair Isle ‘ set in the silver 
sea.’ The heroism and self-sacrifice have come from the tradi- 
tions of the race, from the spirit of adventure for a just cause, 
and from the detestation of motives which opposed the spirit of 
honourable action. While to know how to live and act requires 
a certain form of education, such deeds as the War has revealed 
belong more to instinct, adventure and self-preservation than to 
@ definite course of mental training. 

During the last four years the nation has passed through a 
process of winnowing and cleansing. The-worshipping of the 
Golden Calf has cost the world a fabulous price in valuable lives 
and materials which can never be replaced. Each day since 
August 1914 has witnessed the fetish being slowly ground to 
powder, and the dust scattered over land and sea. The price 
paid and still to pay for the disillusionment is and will be terrible. 
Unless the Empire re-creates itself and realises that life means 
more than mere things possessed, the victory over the enemy will 
be a defeat at home. The British Empire can never be the same 
again. If the anxieties, trials and afflictions of the past four 
years do not leave us morally stronger, then our national great- 
ness will crumble and decay. Sorrow and bereavement always 
make men greater or less. Fortunately reconstruction occupies 
the minds of all earnest men. Mr.. Fisher’s Bill sets up the 
scaffolding for a real educational edifice. Education will be 
continued during those years when the mind is most receptive 
of new truths and most responsive to high spiritual influences. 
The age before twelve years is the most impressionable. It is 
during these years that the child is largely made or marred, and 
consequently such a foundation must be laid as will enable the 
average child to take the fullest advantage of all future education. 
At this point the question naturally arises, have the methods of 
the past fostered a real love for learning and an _ intelligent 
interest in books and life? If the after-lives of a majority of 
those who have passed through our schools furnish any guide, 
the answer comes emphatically against the past system. Our 
schools have not produced children who loved learning for its 
own sake; they have not given scholars such a mass of know- 
ledge as would enable them to arrive at an opinion on the 
ordinary affairs of life, nor has there been any training in real 
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appreciation of the best in literature, art or music. Our elemen- 
tary educational system has produced operatives whose greatest 
aim is to read Comic Cuts on their way to see the emptiness 
of Charlie Chaplin. In the past most of the reading material 
in schools failed to encourage a love for good literature. The 
apathy shown by a large number of parents towards education 
proves that past methods have not stimulated any real enthusiasin 
for knowledge. They are the products of the system. Wheu 
parents have been asked to give their children a course at 
Secondary Schools the reply has generally been either ‘I worked 
when I was nine years of age,’ or ‘What was good enough for 
me is good enough for them.’ This lack of vision and want of 
acquaintance with real thought reveal a disastrous defect in past 
methods. The writer knows over 190 boys and girls who qualified 
for scholarships during the last three years, and only 64 went 
forward to Secondary Schools. It was not that the others were 
less qualified for higher education, but the future was sacrificed 
to.present monetary gains. Among the latter were children of 
the greatest promise, but ‘their lot forbade’ an entrance into 
the higher regions of learning. Gray in his musings saw what 
had been lost to the nation through the absence of educational 
opportunity, and ordinary intercourse with men at the present 
day emphasises the same truth. The nation rightly takes charge 
of weak and defective children. They are its care. The best 
brains should be its pride; and where parents fail in their 
responsibility, it should be the duty of the State to prevent 
this deplorable national waste of its best material. Education 
develops life ; life is character at work; the great writers of the 
past help to interpret character, and give a meaning and a worth 
to true living. 

The Parents’ Educational Union has attempted to frame an 
educational course which aims at touching life at all points. 
Twenty-five years ago Miss C. Mason of the House of Educa- 
tion, Ambleside, commenced such a scheme for use in home 
schoolrooms and private schools. The results were so marked 
that Miss Mason felt that the course would be of the greatest 
benefit to all children. For four years the writer has given much 
thought to these methods and the contents of the programmes 
of work. There are great possibilities for a sound education in 
what is set forth. Previous teaching had not given a desire to 
continue education after school age. Many factors outside school 
were against quiet reading. Parents were indifferent; home 
accommodation offered no opportunities. The day’s work 
generally began at 6 a.m. and finished at 5.30 p.m. Often there 
were long walks to workshops in rain, wind and snow. The 
moral atmosphere of the mills and workshops was not conducive 
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to intellectual pursuits. After a few months of work any desire.- 
for knowledge was killed and the children acquired the indiffer- 
ence. of their parents. The school had not formed a love for 
books. ‘The cultivation of a literary taste was generally deferred 
until the later part of school life. Experience shows that where 
the reading habit is not fixed before the age of 11 or 12, it only 
comes through the greatest efforts. 
' Miss Mason holds that the child is a person, an individual, 
endued with all the powers of mind, soul and body, but lacking 
in experience and needing guidance. To prepare the child for 
right living not only must the body be properly fed, but the 
mind and soul must have suitable nourishment. In all children, 
she argues, are tendencies both for good and evil. It is the 
business of education to strengthen and develep the good in such 
ways as to suppress the evil. In another part of her writings 
she says ‘Education is an atmosphere, a discipline, a life.’ 
Herbert Spencer expresses the same idea when he says ‘ To pre- 
pare us for complete living is the function which education has 
to discharge.’ ‘Complete living’ not only implies a rational use 
of the powers employed in earning a livelihood, but includes the 
proper cultivation of the mind .and soul. The aims and the 
objects of education should be to enable each normal child to 
discover the true self, and to realise the innumerable points of 
contact with other minds and with the world of Nature. To 
put a child on the road to real development, relations must 
be established with things in handicraft and games, with 
science and Nature, with art in pictures and music, with 
books and people. The latter are found in the great heroes of 
history and the living characters of fiction. By such a contact 
children learn to understand life and thus are better fitted to 
take their places in the world. This physical, mental, moral 
and spiritual education finds its consummation in the character 
of the individual. Character is everything. Miss Mason says : 
In regard to a curriculum, perhaps the main part of a child’s education 
should be concerned with the great human relationships. History, litera- 
ture, art, languages (whether ancient or modern), travel—all these are 
the record or expression of persons. Before all these ranks religion, includ- 
ing loyalty, love, and service to God; and the intimate inter-personal 
relations implied in such terms as self-knowledge, self-reverence, and self- 
control. Knowledge in these several kinds is due to children; for there 
seems no reason to believe that the limit to human intelligence coincides 
with the limit to human interests; that is, that’a normal person of poor 
and narrow intelligence is so because the interests proper to him have not 
been called into play. 


The deeds of, our men in the War have shown the truth 
of the last sentence. The British Army is composed of the very 
men who seemed indifferent to all the best influences of life 
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before the War. Our men have been equal to every task. The 
miner wears the distinction medal alongside the undergraduate 
from Oxford or Cambridge. The criminal when given his chance 
wins the V.C. Every normal British child possesses an infinitude 
of capabilities and only needs suitable training and genial con- 
ditions for their due evolution. The full development of all the 
powers of a person is the aim of Miss Mason’s methods. 

To gain this end, detailed programmes of work are issued three 
times a year by the Parents’ National Union. These contain 
.an organised mass of ideas embodying the fundamental thought- 
material for the education of a normal child to the age of 16 or 
17 years. The breadth and depth of the scheme are calculated 
to fulfil all the requirements demanded by ‘a liberal education.’ 
A casual reader of a term’s work might say that the subjects 
enumerated embrace nothing new. This may be quite true. It 
is not the subjects on a time-table which cultivate and lead out 
the latent powers of a mind. If this were so, the German 
contention that their education was the most liberal in the world 
might be true. Results do not justify such a boast. Schemes 
and time-tables are mere skeletons, and unless there is a spirit- 
force permeating these dead things, there can be no real develop- 
ment. It is the methods and vitalising influences behind the 
Parents’ Union programmes which give them such value as an 
educational instrument. Miss Mason starts from the fundamental 
fact, that a child delights in gaining experience. New wonders 
continually come before him and curiosity asks ‘Why?’ and 
‘What for?’ When a pea is dug up to see if it grows, there is 
a test of what has been told, as well as a desire to fathom one 
of the principles of natural development. The boy seeks an 
answer to the question ‘How do plants grow?’ To foster the 
inquiring spirit, to arouse an interest in Nature, and to enable 
the pupil to enter into the world of soulful men and women 
should be the aims of all teaching. Learning is essentia] to 
proper living. Every child is a potential citizen. He is also 
a potential poet or artist. The curriculum must be broad enough 
to awaken and develop every possible interest. The Parents’ 
National Union programme is arranged on these lines. The aims 
and objects are directed towards 

That serene and blessed mood, 
In which the affections gently lead us on— 
Until the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 


Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul. 


Tt is the evolution of a living soul and the power ‘to see the 
life of things’ which lie behind a printed term’s work. 
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Literature forms an important section in each session” 
Matthew Arnold says ‘In literature we have present and waiting 
ready to form us the best which has been thought and said in 
the world. Our business is to get at this bést and know it well.’ 
The Parents’ National Union see that the best is supplied to 
the children. The youngest children hear stories and fables from 
Andersen and Aesop. After a year of such stimulus the pupils are 
introduced to Greek and Latin mythology. Tales of Troy and 
Greece by Andrew Lang are read to the pupils along with 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. By such a practice the first two 
years are spent in cultivating a literary taste. During the third 
year a more ambitious course is followed. The mechanical 
difficulties of reading having beén mastered, the pupils will 
be ready for individual work. A play of Shakespeare, a 
work by Scott, Dickens or Stevenson, and some poems by 
Tennyson, Cowper, Southey, or Wordsworth are studied. 
Learning by heart occupies an important place. The scheme 
of the fourth year follows similar lines. Besides the study 
of standard authors during the fifth year the children read a 
portion of Marshall’s History of English Literature. Such a book 
gives the genesis and development of our literature, a6 well as 
the lives and environment of authors and an idea of the times 
in which they lived. During the last two years the course is 
extended by the addition of writers with a different outlook. 
Books by Henry and Charles Kingsley are added along with some 
of Lamb’s Essays and the better work of Carlyle. A different 
programme is arranged for each of the three terms into which 
the year is divided. With such a course pupils who remain in 
school until the age of 14 read fifteen plays of Shakespeare, 
fifteen works by Dickens, Scott, Stevenson, etc., and all the best 
poems by our chief poets, besides other works by standard authors. 
The composition difficulty largely disappears. There is a good 
vocabulary before a child is able to write, and sentence-construction 
comes naturally through listening to reading and by individual 
narration. Citizenship finds its due place in the scheme. In the 
second year such a book as Selous’s Tommy Smith's Animals is 
read to the boys as a beginning in the consideration for the lives of 
others. From the commencement of the third year onwards, one 
of Plutarch’s Lives is read to the boys during each term, while in 
the fourth is added. definite teaching in the duties of a citizen. 
In the later years of school life this work is further amplified by 
the reading of Laws of Everyday Life by Arnold-Forster, 
Ourselves by Miss Mason, and Social and Industrial Life by 
Strachey. History in the first two years is read to the children 
from Our Island Story by Marshall, and afterwards the children 
take up definite and individual study in both English and French 
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history; European history is studied by the older pupils. 
Geography is read from The World at Home in the two lowest 
forms. Afterwards this subject is taught on the regional basis, 
special stress being laid on the British Isles and the British 
Empire. Such physical geography is taken as will enable a child 
to understand the distribution of animal- and plant-life, the 
distribution of population and the growth of trade and commerce. 
Nature-study forms the basis of an introduction to the elementary 
principles of science. The school garden offers many opportunities 
for exact observation and inference. The weekly ramblés in 
fields and woods call for special work. The bare trees in winter 
are full of interest. The economy in plant life is shown by the 
construction of a bud, and the liming of a field furnishes much 
material for lessons in elementary chemistry. The need of light, 
warmth and moisture for the due growth of plants becomes 
evident by the examination of vegetation in different situations. 
A fuller comprehension of these terms is helped by experiments 
in the classroom. Simple lessons in physiology and hygiene become 
important items in the curriculum of the elder scholars. The 
scheme in music gradually leads forward to a definite attempt at 
the cultivation of musical appreciation. Besides the exercises in 
sight-singing and songs some parts of the works of great composers 
are weekly played or sung to the children. Six reproductions of 
pictures by a renowned artist are studied each term. Here pupils 
are led to see in a simple way the aim of the artist and the 
spiritual conception underlying the incident on canvas. There 
are other items in the programme such as French, German and 
Latin. These, like the work set for pupils aged from 14 to 17, 
do not come within the scope of elementary education at present.’ 

Such programmes of work containing a common mass of ideas 
offer a gradual development in general culture, and furnish sound 
knowledge upon which an intelligent national life may be built. 
These are times of reconstruction. The nation as a whole has 
risen to sublime heights. Pre-war conditions, with all their varied 
self-interests, were the fault of a system rather than of determined 
neglect and indifference. Each person acts according to his 
accumulated experience. A workman discusses topics with much 
earnestness within the circumscribed region of his knowledge, 
he sings songs which he has heard, and spends his leisure time 
according to his training and environment. The lack of thought 
is more the fault of definite guidance than an indifference to what 
is great and inspiring. Our elementary schools have in a measure 
under-estimated the capabilities of our children. While home 
conditions have much to answer for, yet when children are taken 


1 In the April number, 1917, of The Nineteenth Century and After, 
Mrs Clement Parsons wrote fully on the Religious side of this scheme, 
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in hand as soon as they are 6 years of age, a good deal of thorough 
work can be done in developing an appreciation of what is best 
in literature and life. The subjects in the Parents’ National 
Union programmes are arranged and chosen with this definite 
object. The aims are to give scope to all powers of a normal 
child, and fit him to become a responsible citizen of the British 
Empire. 

As a child is regarded as a person waiting for experience, the 
teaching starts with the common activities of life. Such thought- 
material is supplied as will appeal to the highest motives. The 
active, inquiring mind is fed by hearing portions of real literature. 
‘This at first is given in small portions. After each reading one 
or two children narrate what is read. The narration helps the 
memory. Through the personal sympathy of the teacher the 
incident becomes visualised and the imagination completes the 
picture. These three processes enable the pupils to make the 
incident all their own, and help them to catch the spirit of the 
author. The vocabulary gradually widens, the sentences become 
more literary, and the imagination more powerful. The mind takes 
in nourishment and the boy lives over again the doings.of Helen, 
Agamemnon and Hector. Real interest is aroused from the first 
and a healthy incentive given to master printed matter. A child 
learns without trouble what he enjoys. Listening to others not 
only gives ideas but supplies a pattern in phrasing and expression, 
and in the proper use of the voice and words. This training in 
expression, appreciation and comprehension forms an excellent 
preparation for the study of Shakespeare, Dickens or Scott. It is 
often stated that such works are too difficult for young children. 
While there is a difference in the appreciation of these writers in 
Forms II., III. and IV., yet the lowest form has a surprisingly 
clear grasp of the story, the motives of the characters and the 
wit and humour displayed. The Old Curiosity Shop has been so 
fascinating to a class of boys (age 9 to 10) that more than half 
of them have bought copies for their own use with pennies which 
were formerly spent on sweets or Comic Cuts. ‘ Kit’ has become 
one of themselves. The tender care of Nell for her grandfather, 
and of the grandfather for Nell, becomes so real that they might 
have lived in the neighbourhood of the school, while the contempt 
for Quilp when he drove them away from the shop was sur- 
prisingly great. The spirit of Dickens lives again in the lives 
of these boys. They share the joys and sorrows of his characters 
and have vivid pictures of the times about which he wrote. The 
habit of reading has been formed, a standard has been given by 
which they will be enabled not only to test other books, but in 
a measure to judge righily the conduct of living men and women. 
In Form TI1. David Copperfield was read with the same delight 
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and insight as T'he Old Curiosity Shop in Form Il. In this form 
the advance in grasping motives and realising humour was very 
marked. The boys took the same interest as the lower boys 
in buying books for their own use. Shakespeare makes a great 
appeal to boys. One term one hundred copies of As You Like It 
were bought by the boys and girls, and another term a like num- 
ber of King Lear were sold. Orlando is as great a hero in a way 
as their fathers and brothers in France. ._ Touchstone makes a 
strong appeal and Rosalind wins the hearts of the pupils from 
the beginning. So keen is the discrimination of motive that a 
boy in Form III. asked ‘Do you think, sir, that Edmund [in 
King Lear) was a German?’ 

The scheme has been in operation for over two years, and 
the change in interest is most marked. From Form I. onwards 
pupils feel that the school is a joy and a delight. There is a 
surprising keenness in the work, and the boys have become very 
alert. The characters in the books are clothed with such a 
reality as to make them a part of the life of the children. The 
battle between the Greeks and Trojans has been fought over 
again with sticks made from orange boxes, the boys agreeing 
among themselves who should be Hector, Agamemnon an‘ 
Ulysses. The home-life has become awakened by new and 
strange names, At first parents thought that someone at school 
was qualifying for a place in an asylum. Now they are interested 
in the narrations of their children and find somewhere among the 
disused things of the home that there are copies of Scott or 
Dickens which belonged to their great-grandfathers. These now 
occupy an honourable place and are daily read. 

This new interest is revealed in the quality, quantity and 
sentence-construction of written composition. While there still 
remains the spelling difficulty, children now see the need for 
words and their correct spelling. During the last two years 
spelling has much improved, and the vocabulary of the average 
child has greatly increased. The quality of the composition has 
become vastly higher. In fact when comparisons are made with 
work of children of the same age two years ago, the change is 
hardly credible. The following written exercises show what has 
been done after a year’s work with the methods. They are given 
as written. A boy, age 7. 


St. Alban.—One day a man fled to Alban’s house and he asked Alban to 
hide him as quickly as he could. ‘ What evil have you done?’ said Alban. 
‘ No evil,’ said he, ‘but I am a Christian.’ The next day Alban was talk- 


- ing to Amphibalus when a servant came and said the soldiers were at the 


gate. Then Amphibalus said ‘Amen.’ ‘Do not be afraid,’ said Alban, 
‘my servants will take you through a secret passage. Take off your cape.’ 
Amphibalus did as he was told. Then Alban put on the cape and waited 
for the Romans. When the Romans saw who he was they took him to the 
Governor. 
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A boy, age 8. 


Boadicea.--Once there was a woman called Boadicea, she was a queen. 
She had a husband who was ill. Boadicea had two daughters. One day her 
husband died. But before he died he said to his wife ‘I will give the 
Romans half of my land.’ The Romans were greedy people and took the 
other half. They beat Boadicea with iron rods, and Boadicea shouted ‘ Give 
me my land back.’ But they would not. The Britons all stopped at the 
bottom of a hill and Boadicea stood on the top. She talked to the Britons. 
‘ Fight like your forefathers did.’ Then they all followed Boadicea. At 
first the Britons were winning. Then the Romans. The Romans made the 
Britons run. When Boadicea came home she said to her daughters ‘ Drink 
of this.’ The two girls were afraid. The mother said ‘I will drink too.’ 
A time after the Romans came into the house. They found Boadicea lying 
dead with her two daughters in her arms. 


A boy, age 8. 


Coronation of Arthur.-—Then with her two sons came Bellicent and King 
Leodogran asked if she knew about Arthur. She said ‘O king, I will tell 
thee,’ and she began her story of the coronation. As Arthur sat on the 
throne and the knights knelt to be knighted, he gave them such strict laws 
_ that some had pale faces, others had flushed faces. The sword was put 

down in front of him. He looked at it and on one side it said ‘ Take me,’ 
on the other it said ‘ Cast me away,’ and Arthur’s face was sad; but Merlin 
said ‘ Take it, the time to cast it away is long.’ So Arthur took it. Beside 
the throne was Merlin, and near him was the Lady of the Lake, who was 
clothed in white samite, while incense curled about her. She lived down in 
the deep, and whatever storms were upon the water she was calm, and she 
could walk on the water like our Lord. They heard the sound of holy 
hymns from out of the deep. Coming from a window behind the throne, 
which had on it the Crucifixion, were three coloured rays, flame, vert, and 
azure, which showed three queens. They were tall and stood in silence 
ready to help him at his need. - 


A boy, age 9. 


Scrooge.—While Scrooge was sitting in front of the fire taking his gruel 
he glanced at the tiles on which were pictures of the scriptures. But 
instead of seeing the real pictures he saw Marley’s face. He got up and 
after walking up and down the room several times said ‘Humbug.’ He 
looked at a big bell which began to ring, and so did every bell in the house. 
They all stopped at once. Then he heard a clanking noise in the wine mer- 
chant’s cellar as if some one were pulling a heavy chain over the wine casks. 
He then remembered that ghosts pulled chains and began to feel rather 
frightened. All at once the cellar door flew open with a booming sound. 
Then it came into Scrooge’s room and stood in front of him. Scrooge said 
‘What do you want with me?’ ‘ Much,’ said the ghost. The ghost was 
transparent, so that Scrooge could see the two buttons on the back of his 
coat. He wore the same tights, ihe same waistcoat, and the same every- 
thing. Scrooge said ‘Can you sit down?’ The ghost said ‘I can,’ and 
did do. 


Boy, age 12. 


Exrcalibur.— Excalibur’ was the name of King Arthur’s sword. He 
found it one fine summer’s day when walking by a lake. An arm rose up 
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from out the bosom of the lake clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful. 
He rowed across and took it and wore it like a king. 

The hilt was set in with diamonds of extraordinary value, costly pearls, 
and myriads of topaz-lights and jacinth work of the subtlest jewellery. 
Arthur gazed so long that both his eyes were dazzled with the bright lights. 
On one side were the words ‘ Take me,’ and on the other ‘ Cast me away.’ 
He did not know what to do, but Merlin, the old magician, said ‘ The time 
to cast away is far from now,’ so Arthur kept it and used it well. 

The scene next comes to where the king is lying smitten thro’ the helm 
in a ruined chapel, a broken chancel with a broken cross. The king is very 
sick, and thinks his wound has taken cold and that he will die before help 
comes. 

The time had come to throw the sword away. 

King Arthur said to Sir Bedivere ‘Take my brand Excalibur, which 
was my pride, and throw it into the middle mere, watch what thon see’ st 
and lightly bring me word.’ 

Sir Bedivere went. He paused and looked at the sword and thought it 
would be better to leave ‘Excalibur’ concealed there among the many 
knotted water-flags that grew beside the mere. So lightly went Sir Bedivere 
to the king. 

The king drawing thicker breath said ‘What hast thou seen, or what 
hast heard?’ And answer made the-bold Sir Bedivere, ‘I heard the ripple 
washing in the reeds, and the wild water lapping on the crag.’ ‘Ah 
unknightly traitor-hearted, Authority forgets a dying king, go again! I bid 
thee.’ Sir Bedivere went a second time counting the dewy pebbles as he 
went. Again as he took the sword its richness overpowered him, and he 
hid it a second time. Would it not be better to keep the sword that it might 
be put in some great monarch’s treasure-house and be shown at a joust of 
arms by some old man saying ‘This is King Arthur’s sword Exealibur 
wrought by the lonely Maiden of the Lake, nine years she wrought it sitting 
in the deeps upon the hidden bases of the hills.’ So back he went to the 
king. ‘Hast thou performed my command? what hast thou oabet, or what 
hast heard?’ To this the traitor-hearted Bedivere replied ‘I heard the 
long ripple washing on the crag, and the wild water lapping in the reeds.’ 
King Arthur mad with rage said ‘Go again, and if thou spare to fling 
Excalibur a third time, I will arise and slay thee with mine own hand, for 
a man may fail in duty twice and yet the third time may prosper, Get 
thee hence.’ 

Down the rocks and ridges leapt Sir Bedivere, leaping among the bulrush 
beds, he clutched the sword, and strongly wheeled and threw it. The great 
brand made lightnings in the splendour of the moon, and ere it dipped the 
surface an arm rose up clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, and 
brandished it three times and drew it under. And lightly went Sir Bedivere 
to the king. ‘ Ah,’ said the king, ‘I see by thine eyes what thou hast done, 
tell me what thou hast seen, or what hast heard.’ Sir Bedivere told his 
story, and at the king’s request carried him to the edge of the mere. 


There is the greatest hope of the changes which will follow 
from these methods. The self-activity of the child finds an out- 
let in ‘doing things’ for himself; the learning by the scholars 
and not the teaching by the teachers gives confidence and self- 
reliance ; the interest in the doings of men and women will act 
as a sure antidote against boredom and listlessness ; the training 
to see a motive in action will lead to the weighing of newspaper 
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talk and the deeds of men. A child leaving school with such 
a mass of experience will be loath to take his opinions from 
second-hand sources. The cultivation of an appreciation for 
pictures, music.and poetry will give a distinct tone to the after- 
lifé. The proper use of books and the reading habit will fit 
a child, either to continue a higher education or to become an 
intelligent and skilful craftsman. This liberal education has its 
foundation in the religious, moral and spiritual ideas of the great 
minds of the past and present. The childis an individual wait- 
ing for the real experiences of life; the State is an aggregation 
of individuals each of whom gives something to the qualities of 
that State, and every British-born child comes into the world 
with potentialities which should make for the welfare of the 
British Empire. To transform these possibilities into real 
qualities is the first and last duty of all who have the care of 
the future citizens of our glorious Empire. As the individual 
helps to give character to the State, so education prepares the 
individual to fulfil the obligations of service, humanity and 
religion. 


WALTER SMITH. 
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THE FOREIGN OFFICE AND THE 
CONSULAR SERVICE 


THE War has shaken up everything and brought to the top great 
masses of grievances and secular wrongs that must be seen to and 
set right by the generations to follow. Among them certainly 
bulk largely those of the Consular Service, for it is indeed rare 
to meet. a member of it who will not set forth at length the 
numerous causes he has to complain of the treatment meted 
out.to him by Diplomacy or by the Foreign Office. 

Proof of this is forthcoming in the Memorandum by the Board 
of Trade and the Foreign Office in consultation with respect to 
the Future Organisation of Commercial Intelligence, which has 
been hastily prepared to meet the crying necessity for a more 
efficient service. It is well known that since 1914 the Treasury 
has been.compelled to spend enormous sums in making good 
glaring deficiencies revealed by stress of war. But has the spirit 
changed? I think not. ‘ Democracy running rampant’ is apt 
to be the criticism applied to the employment of. Consuls of life- 
long experience in the Blockade Department. Ex uno disce 
omnes, and until an entirely new broom has swept out the 
Foreign Office I believe we shall see no radical change for the. 
better. In this connexion I would refer my readers to an able 
series of articles by Mr. Young that recently appeared in The 
New Europe. Mr. Young was long a member of the Diplomatic 
Service and speaks with the knowledge bred only of experience. 

Before touching on the suggestions contained in the Memoran- 
dum referred to above, I will make one or two remarks as to the 
state of things prior to the War and as they will continue to be 
until legislation has created new conditions. 

The Consular Regulations begin by laying down that the 
Consular Service is subordinate to the Diplomatic Service. This 
regulation was never far from the minds of any member of the 
superior Service, and no opportunity was lost—even by the most 
junior of Foreign Office clerks—of reminding the unfortunate 
Consuls that they belonged to an inferior caste and must be kept 
in their place. It may well be imagined how agreeable it was 
for a Consul of perhaps twenty years’ standing, and an expert 
in the affairs of the country in which he had spent some of the 
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best years of his life, to be sent in to dinner at the Embassy after 
the most callow fledgling of Attachés, whose mind was a perfect 
blank upon the subjects that constantly occurred in the business 
of the Embassy. This ignorance frequently extended to the 
higher ranks of the Diplomatic Service, for I have been witness 
of the prayers addressed to the much-snubbed Consul by the 
Ambassador about to take a holiday, that he would do his best 
to prevent the Chargé d’ Affaires from committing any very great 
mistakes during his absence. 

No self-respecting man of good birth should enter a service 
subordinate to another, and the resultant friction cannot be to 
the benefit of the public at large. 

One asks also, with curiosity, who are these mighty lords 
that have for so long undertaken to keep the inferior service ‘in 
its place’ ? Glancing through the latest Foreign Office list, one 
comes upon a small percentage of the great historical names of 
the country, generally represented by remote connexions of the 
head of the House, whose reasons for entering the public service 
are not far to seek. The great bulk of the names, however, are 
those of the middle class, honourable names enough and such 
as One comes upon in profusion in the school-lists, say, of Rugby 
or of Winchester. But on turning: to the names for the Con- 
sular Service in the same volume, the amusing thing is that they 
are precisely similar. Turning again to the members of the 
Foreign Office and Diplomatic Service, one finds the sons of 
actors or impresarii, of speculators and financiers, not to mention 
those of German blood, mingled with the above mentioned, and 
one asks oneself, why in heaven these are to be selected as the 
superiors of those whose parents would very likely have been 
chary of associating themselves with the parents of their new- 
made masters ? 

For this reason, one eyes with some suspicion the association 
of the Foreign Office with the Board of Trade in the draft of the 
new regulations, asking if this be not an able strategic move 
forced upon the Foreign Office by the new conditions arising out 
of the War and the best means that can be found of coping with 
the upsurging waves cf Democracy. Especially is this the case, 
when one observes that it is the Foreign Office which is to have 
the control of the new Commercial Counsellors and their assistants. 
It is the thin end of the wedge, for through and by them the 
Consuls will be dominated and bullied as before, the only 
difference being that there will be a permanent souffre-douleur 
at each Embassy and Legation, in the shape of the Commercial 
Counsellor, whereas formerly it was only occasionally that the 
Consuls visited the Embassy or Legation, in the majority of 
posts. 
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It may seem ungracious to harp upon the grievances of the 
Consular Service at a time when we are told that they are about 
to be set right, but the answer to that is the uncertainty whether 
the proposed reforms will ever be carried out, and the proba- 
bility that, even if they be partially carried out, those grievances 
will continue to exist in another form. For the conviction forced 
upon me by the perusal of the reforms is that the Foreign 
Office, finding itself faced at last with severe criticism, incurred 
by the deplorable condition of affairs prior to the War, has decided 
to take the wind out of the sails of reform by initiating changes, 
and, while ostensibly taking the Board of Trade into partnership 
as coadjutor in the administration of the Consular Service, really 
intends to keep the power in its own hands—and, as before, ‘the 
Consuls in their place’ ! 

The systematic belittling of the Consuls makes it very difficult 
for them to maintain their country’s prestige, and the financial 
policy of the Foreign Office has hitherto aggravated this evil. 
The present salaries are not a wage enabling a man to live in 
decent comfort, marry suitably, bring up a family, and fill his 
social position abroad adequately, especially in semi-civilised 
countries. The Office allowances are usually far from adequate, 
and in view of the systematic deafness of the Foreign Office to 
appeals, the housing and equipment of our Consulates are deplor- 
able, and in scandalous contrast to those of the Russians, Ger- 
mans, and French (I speak of pre-war conditions which have 
not yet, so far as I know, been altered). The Americans have 
always presented a marked contrast to our methods, their Em- 
bassies being supplied with all conceivable furniture and appliances 
in the latest style, and the same in every Consulate. The British 
Consul naturally does things as cheaply as possible, remembering 
that he must try to sell what he has acquired to his successor. 

As the Office allowance is paid at the end of every quarter, 
the amount has to be advanced every quarter by the Consul— 
a forced loan without interest. This injustice is defended as being 
a means of ‘ keeping a hold on the Consul ’—presumably a rogue ! 
It will thus be apparent that it is against the Consul’s interest 
to have his allowance increased, unless he is very patriotic. 

The failure of the Government to provide suitable residences, 
or to guarantee tenure in places where suitable dwellings are hard 
to find, is a disgrace and involves much hardship. A Consul has 
often had to pay down rent for a year or more in advance, and 
has had to sacrifice the greater part of this sum on being transfer- 
red or upon the post being at any time abolished. Landlords would 
sometimes be satisfied with Government guarantee for (say) five 
years, but the Foreign Office has always refused to assist in this 
way. The result is of course perpetual anxiety and uncertainty. 
The inadequacy of Transfer allowances and the failure of Govern- 
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ment to provide houses with essential furniture (China is here 
an exception) makes the constant furnishing of houses in the most 
varied conditions an unwarrantable burden on a paltry salary. In 
this connexion, it may be asked why the Indian Government 
find it necessary to treat their Consular nominees on so relatively 
lavish a scale? They are provided with houses and generous 
allowances. 

The Consular Regulations and the ceaseless new instructions 
lay upon the Consuls a burden with which they are quite unable 
to cope, owing to lack of staff and equipment. It is therefore 
absurd to talk of ‘reforming the Consular Service’ by issuing yet 
more regulations and multiplying the exigencies of this or that 
Department. Tt is for this reason that I look askance at the 
Memorandum by the Foreign Office assisted by the Board of 
Trade, to which reference has already been made. For it is the 
Foreign Office itself that needs reform, and it is absurd to expect 
any useful expression of opinion from men whose only 
acquaintance with these matters has been acquired at Ostend or 
Monte Carlo. It may be replied that certain of the names figuring ~ 
as having designed the proposed reforms are those of experienced 
men of business, and I am perfectly prepared to admit this so 
far as the Board of Trade is concerned ; but what I should say 
to these gentlemen is: Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. Why 
are they associating themselves with the Foreign Office in this 
futile scheme of so-called joint control, where the Board of Trade 
is obviously designed to play second fiddle and the tendency for 
violin solos will certainly not be long in asserting itself? Why, 
indeed, when the power is passing away from the old clique, 
which insidiously tries to retain as much of it as possible by 
graciously deigning to associate itself with the Bagmen, as I have 
heard them called. 

As has been frequently pointed out in the Press and stated 
before Royal Commissions, the inadequacy of pay and the slow- 
ness of promotion—the latter drawback being aggravated by the 
favouritism displayed by the appointment of outsiders to the best 
posts—make the Service as at present constituted a cul de sac with 
no attractions for a man of ordinary ability. No branch of the 
Service has suffered more than the Levant Consular Service in 
this respect, for here a much higher standard of qualifications is 
laid down, extensive judicial duties are involved and an immense 
deal of political work is required. All these extra requirements 
go without practical recognition. This apparent anomaly must 
be ascribed to jealousy and caste prejudice. 

Then again the difficulty of access to the higher officials at 
the Foreign Office by Consuls returning on leave from their posts 
has always stood in the way of the harmonious working of the two 
services. Very rarely will anyone of the higher officials grant 
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the desired interview, and the sad story of the Consul who went 
to the Foreign Office in the time of Lord Salisbury and thrice 
asked to see him in vain is well known to all who have studied 
the question. 

The real reason for the difficulty thus created is not far to seek. 
It is brought about by the permanent officials, who are afraid 
that when the chief sees that the man from abroad—the 
specialist—really does know a great deal more about the subject 
than any of the empty-headed schemers who surround him, one 
of the sacred clique may be supplanted by this intruder ‘ who 
has the impertinence to know what is really happening in the 
Balkans,’ as I once heard it put by one of the cynics among the 
Foreign Office gang. I may here with advantage again call 
attention to the article by Mr. G. Young. 

Another great hardship due to the underpaying of the Consuls 
is the necessity of employing underpaid foreigners of inferior 
capacity and very often of doubtful honesty. Here again the 
Americans, and indeed all the other Powers, headed by the Ger- 
mans in pre-war days,were in an immeasurably superior position. 

With regard to Office allowances, it should be noted that an 
invidious distinction is made between the Consulates and the 
Diplomatic Missions. The latter never have to advance any- 
thing on account of such items, but draw on the Foreign Office 
direct for all requirements, their stationery, typewriters, etc. being 
supplied by requisition from His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 
Moreover, Army Officers in Consular posts are treated like 
Diplomatists in respect of their Office allowances. 

No Government makes heavier demands upon its Consuls than 
the British, yet no Government is so unwilling to relieve them 
of menial drudgery by providing them with an adequate staff. 

As a crowning hardship it may be mentioned that the British 
Government refuses to pension widows of Consuls. This of 
course makes marriage impossible for any conscientious man with- 
out private means, and explains the curious fact that com- 
paratively few of our Consuls do marry at the usual age for 
contracting that social engagement. The reformed Foreign Office 
of the future must see to it that a Consul shall have the same 
social status as an official of equivalent rank in any other Service, 
bearing in mind that a Consul in his own post looms far larger 
in the public eye than any Foreign Office clerk can do in London ; 
the individuality of the latter is indeed a matter of complete 
indifference to the public. 

The whole position of the Consul must be immediately 
changed and immensely improved, morally, economically, and 
socially. No Consul can be expected to have any weight and 
authority with a British community which knows that he is liable 
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to be called to account on every frivolous and calumnious charge ~-* 


that any British subject may make against him, while he is 
himself debarred from taking action for libel. A notable com- 
mentary to the above claim is found in India, where an official 
who has been libelled is obliged to bring an action. 

¢ Returning to the Memorandum, I observe that the Foreign 
Office admits that Consuls have been hampered in the discharge 
of their duties by its own shortcomings. So far so good, but there 
is no trace in the document of any radical and far-reaching reform, 
such as alone can secure efficient administration. 

I have said that in my opinion the Board of Trade and not 
the Foreign Office should have the control of the Consular Ser- 
vice, but in the Memorandum a fact entirely overlooked is the 
large amount of political work which the Consuls are expected 
to perform in many places, notably those in the Levant Consular 
Service ; and it seems peculiar that in this document and else- 
where, while the mutual interpenetration of services is so much 
talked of, the qualification of the Consuls for participating in the 
political work of the Foreign Office and Diplomatic Service should 
not also be considered. Why should ‘the Bagman’ be expected * 
to know anything of Diplomacy? The base creature is not paid 
to do so. 

It will very probably be retorted upon me by the repre- 
sentatives of the Foreign Office that this political work can only 
be conveniently performed by Consuls, owing to the distance of 
certain places from any Embassy or Legation and the ignorance 
of the language of the natives, which of course the Consul is 
supposed to know by instinct, or at any rate to acquire with all 
convenient rapidity lest he be hauled over the coals. 

I should reply that where such qualifications and capacities 
are necessary, there should be a recognition of the Consul as 
performing diplomatic work, and he should be accorded rank and. 
emoluments coincident with this extraordinary work. 

But I return to my original position—namely, that the Con- 
sular Service should be devoted entirely to commercial affairs, 
that in fact it should be concentrated on the facilitation by every 
possible legitimate means of the trade relations between Great 
Britain and foreign countries, and that the political side of affairs 
should be dealt with by the Diplomatic Service, which is there 
for that purpose. .I do not of course wish to suggest that there 
should be no intercourse between the two services, but such inter- 

“course as there is should be between equals and collaborators in 
one great cause—namely, the prosperity of their country. The 
mean persecution, the cruel slights and insults of the past should 
be for ever banished from the field. 

Dovetas AINSLIE. 
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A NEW VIEW OF COUNTRY LIFE 


As a factor in the many-sided work of Reconstruction there seems 
reason to believe that the Women’s Institutes may take high 
place. Apart from their effect upon the people actively concerned 
in the work done by these rural bodies, the more general interest 
they are capable of rousing, and some realisation of their power 
to serve the country as well as the individual, seemed to be shared 
by the crowds which filled the Caxton Hall during the latter part 
of October. The Exhibition of Village Industries and Sale of 
Work, organised by the National Federation of Women’s Insti- 
tutes, and inspected by H.M. the Queen, was opened on 
successive days by the Lady Denman; by the President of the 
Board of Agriculture; by Miss Meriel Talbot, Director of the 
Women’s Branch of the Board of Agriculture ; by the Hon. Mrs. 
Alfred Lyttelton, Deputy-Director; by Mrs. Lloyd George and 
the Rt. Hon. W. M. Hughes; and by Lady Baden Powell. 
Something should be said of the brief history of the so-called 
‘“Woman’s Institute Movement,’ before dealing with the causes 
of its success and with the country’s need for its extension. The 
idea is of Canadian origin and is about twenty-five years old. 
It was introduced on this side of the Atlantic the year before 
the War by Mrs. Alfred Watt, M.A., and was courageously 
developed by her in the years following. Since the ordinary 
projector of one of these Institutes heard at first on every side : 
“We have no time for this sort of thing during the War,’ 
how much more often must Mrs. Watt! She has herself told 
of the difficulties encountered in her earlier efforts. A large part 
of our indebtedness to Mrs. Watt lies in the steadfastness of 
that vision which saw in a scheme born in peace, and growing 
slowly in the great spaces of the undeveloped West, a wide 
acceptance here, in face of the devouring preoccupations of the 
War. Certainly during that time no success could have attended 
any such scheme unless, whatever its original purpose, it could 
develop in the direction of the most obvious forms of national. 
service. That this requirement was fulfilled is the main reason 
why, with a total in 1914 of 137 of these Institutes, there were 
in 1918 about 800, working from 1915 under the auspices: of 
the Agricultural Organisation Society, and since 1917 formally 
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adopted by the Government, and affiliated to the Food.Production<— 
Department of the Board of Agriculture. 

The post-war need for the organisation of agricultural interests 
and for developing the attractiveness of country life is so pressing 
that, if Women’s Institutes did not already exist, the Board of 
Agriculture would have to invent them. 

If it could. 

These associations of rural women have all the sturdiness 
of the system which has not been so much invented as evolved. 
Like Topsy, the W.I. ‘growed.’ To say-that it grew out of 
the need of Canadian farmers’ wives living in: sparsely settled 
areas to meet every month and exchange counsel and amenities, 
is not to explain the ready adaptation of the idea by whole groups 
of English villages already linked by parish and other ties. 

There seems to be more in the W.I. than its inventors 
guessed ; perhaps more than its later patrons knew. _Its future 
work will be increased rather than diminished by the more obvious 
needs of Reconstruction, but the main claim of the W.I. on 
the attention of the student and of the active public servant, 
lies in the fact that the W.I. is an essay in that form 
of rural co-operation which is one of the best antidotes to ‘the 
Lure of the ‘own.’ Unless its action is stayed, the townwards 
tendency, which was impoverishing village life before the War, 
must hereafter be enormously increased. The excitement and 
the wastage of the war-spirit is quite the poorest preparation for 
country life. Yet the results of excitement and wastage make 
cultivation of country life the primary condition of national 
recovery. This truth has far wider application than its pertinence 
to the problem of shell-shock, or to that of the more visibly 
disabled man who cannot, if he would, return to his pre-war 
occupation. 

It is worse than idle for the instructed few to repeat the 
formula which sets forth the gain to race vigour in bringing 
up children in field and garden, rather than in garret and gutter. 
Pending that time in the future when the Government shall 
have translated into action schemes of National Health, Housing, 
and cheap transport, it is the business of a democratic people 
to deal with the decisive forces of the present. These 
forces are the influences acting upon men and women who 
in these next months following on the War upheaval will 
be re-shaping their lives. Happily the Government has already 
afoot a scheme for training the ex-soldier, to be carried 
on under medical supervision in village centres. The value of 
this enterprise does not need urging. - But even such fractional 
aid in solving the great problem must lave the ultimate co- 
operation of the wives and sisters and daughters of the soldiers, 
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or it will fail of its intent. In the new conditions, men (with 
the sympathy and help of women) will do what they can to 
meet the needs of men. Women (with the sympathy and help 
of men) must try to mect the needs of women. It has been truly 
said that one of the greatest achievements of the W.I. has been 
to prove that ‘home-tied women’ can co-operate profitably with 
the State. The end of the War has brought us to a place where 
we must consider not only that great majority of the ‘ home- 
tied,’ but also those who came out from their homes at the 
call of the State. 

We have all heard men of candour express surprise at the 
effect upon women of certain forms of war work—those in 
particular involving what is called ‘exposure.’ Not to particu- 
larise the work which has overtaxed women, one may instance 
two sorts which have improved the health of the worker : motor- 
driving and work on the land. These two pursuits have turned 
many an anaemic girl into a rosy, buxom being, infinitely better 
able to fend for herself than she was when she lived, what the 
kindly old-fashioned mind still thinks of as, ‘ the sheltered life.’ 
Tn view of a transformation of this nature in the wife of a country 
chauffeur who in her husband’s absence had ‘taken on his job,’ 
someone suggested that the chauffeuse would not be over-pleased 
to relinquish the joys of her war-work. A canny old head- 
gardener, who had marked the various steps in the transformation, 
agreed cheerfully : ‘Oh, ay, when the boys come back there'll 
be murrderr in many a home!’ Even in these early days we 
are reminded by the disappearance of girls from omnibus- 
conducting and ‘lift’ service, as well as by the published notice 
of many thousand dismissals from factory and professional 
pursuits, that not only are ‘the boys coming home,’ but in many 
cases the girls are coming home. 

We have cause to know that these terrible four years have 
not left men unchanged. Military service, hard and bitter as 
it often must be, has nevertheless offered to many a man the 
only opportunity for travel, the only powerful intellectual 
stimulus, the only adult schooling he has ever known. The 
soldier has not fought all the time. He has, perhaps, for the first 
time in his life had leisure to think. He comes home in many 
cases a far more enlightened person. The old life will not look 
the same to him. The old satisfactions will not always satisfy. 
Almost any woman will be able to recognise this change. The 
more intelligent, especially if she also has been working, whether 
at home under new impulse or away from home under new 
conditions, will meet the change sympathetically, conscious that 
she too is ‘ not quite the same.’ Women who have passed from 
the old isolation of cottage life, who have known the stimulation 
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of work in association, who have made ‘good wages,’ who have 
spent them not always wisely as do invariably her ‘betters ’— 
to these women, as well as to soldiers, pre-war life may not look 
the same. If the discontents among these people, if their 
difficulties in readjustment should find expression in a further 
and final desertion of the country and in swelling the population 
of districts already overcrowded, the result would be not alone 
a ruinous decline in physical health but a mental condition 
favourable to far-reaching social disorder. 

One seems to descry an analogy in that great Finger-post 
Discovery, developed, I believe, out of the recent study of 
influenza. We are shown that not only do we run greater danger 
of meeting certain disease-microbes in a crowd; the microbes 
we thus meet so flourish in fellowship, that they are of enormously 
increased power and virulence. So then, to our older knowledge 
that the better forces of Nature are freer to act and more powerful 
in the country, we must add: the worser forces are freer to act 
and more powerful in action where men most do congregate. 

Fortunately we are not in the hopeless position of advocating 
country life simply because of its effect upon health, upon order, 
and upon world-markets. Yet there is cause to fear that the 
post-war plans of vast numbers of men and women will be 
shaped without the opportunity of realising that country life is 
the most lastingly interesting, as well as the best rewarding of 
all forms of existence. This great central fact of the interest 
and the reward of country life for the million, as well as for the 
fortunate few, has been long obscured. The W.lI.s are helping 
to make it clear again. 

Turning aside for a moment from the proved usefulness of 
the W.I. in Food Production ; in Food Conservation ; in recruiting 
the Land Army ; and in War Savings—the W.I. offers to country 
women the stimulus (hitherto absent in their own villages) of 
work in common, and play in common. It should be remembered 
that this co-operation is achieved by a section of the community 
most difficult to organise, and least conscious of the need of 
organisation. Yet it is this great scattered community which 
has perhaps the largest, most responsible stake in those conditions . 
of .stability which only a close and conscious co-operation can 
maintain in the modern world. If the mass of men have still 
much to learn of this root need, the mass of women have still 
more. 

As was so ably shown at the Annual Conference by that 
inspired friend of the W.I., Mr. Nugent Harris, the way in 
which women can best serve the ultimate ideal of co-operation 
between the sexes is to encourage a preliminary co-operation 
between women. The sexes will work together more effectually 
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and ithe end more smoothly, for having a certain amount of 
training apart. Men have for ages had the benefit of the 
encouragement and the discipline of working in concert with 
men. The woman has worked alone. She did this so long 
that she came to look upon her logs as gain, a thing to be proud 
of. ‘I keep myself to myself’ has been the villager’s boast. 
The fundamental success of the Institute idea lies in the rural 
woman’s discovery that the old boast is not only ungenerous, but 
personally disadvantageous. Above all, dull. 

About co-operation the village woman is learning + two things : 
The profit in it. The fun of it. 

The Institutes are little Democracies. Self-governing, self- 
supporting, making no sectarian or political dieushednations:- 
their membership includes old and young, rich and poor, lettered 
and unlettered. All alike pay the same modest subscription of 
2s. a year. All obey the same rules. The opportunities of each 
and all to serve the Institute and be served by it are limited 
only by the individual power to give and to receive. 

Since the lightening of Food Restrictions the W.I.s revert 
to their custom of devoting twenty minutes or so, midway in 
the programme, for general movement, talk and tea. Of the 
importance of this item, one whose knowledge of Institute, affairs 
is far closer than mine, says : 


Tea means more than a mere loosening of tongues and comforting of 
stomachs. Without any metaphor, every common meal is a communion ; 
its spiritual quality depending upon the quality of the communal mind. 
The satisfaction of bodily appetite somehow puts the spiritual part off its 
guard. The usual result is gossip—a devilish communion. But if one is. 
keyed aboye gossip before the urn appears, one is ready with one’s better 
self to meet other better selves. We are in one aspect animals drinking; 
in another, souls conversing. Class shyness and class suspicion vanish. . . 


The procedure usually foliowed in initiating a W.I. is a 
distribution of explanatory handbills among the women of the 
village and surrounding country; then a preliminary meeting 
called to discuss the W.I. idea and to decide whether the village 
wishes to give it a trial. If a general meeting is arranged, an 
organiser from the Food Production Department (72 Victoria 
’ §treet) should be invited to give the initial address. A committee 
of ten is formed, which chooses its own officers, President, Vice- 
President, Secretary and Treasurer. These may act only tem- 
porarily to start the Institute. At most, they hold office only by 
yearly tenure and are elected by secret ballot. 

The business of the Institute is in the main transacted by the 
Committee, sometimes supplemented by sub-committees. There- 
fore the business side of the General Monthly Meeting of Institute 
Members may be briefly dispatched. The minutes are read, 
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announcements are made, and opinions called for touching any 
matter that needs corporate action. A member, or a visitor, then 
‘ gives a talk’ or reads a paper, often but not invariably upon some 
aspect of house, or garden, or farm economics. Sometimes thie 
address, and the debate which may follow, link the needs of the 
village to the larger problems of civilised communities. From 
Headquarters came recently a suggestion that W.I.s should 
' interest themselves in questions of Education and Housing. This 
last led to a series of valuable addresses and discussions. The 
best address, and the most potentially useful which I have yet 
heard in one Institute, was thit given by a working woman on 
‘The Cottage I Want.’ 

Most monthly programmes include music or an entertainment, 
aid often an exhibition of some sort. This last may be a separate 
item, such as a show of cottage-garden vegetables; or of toys 
(a growing industry) ; or plain needlework and mending. Some- 
times the exhibit is a part of the address, such as the hive and 
paraphernalia to illustrate practical bee-keeping ; or the materials 
and adjuncts used in fruit-bottling, done in sight of the audience ; 
or @ talk on goat-keeping with the object-lesson showing a pair 
of lusty kids being given their supper from a bottle ! 

Some critics, hearing of the many-sided activities of the W.I., 
have expressed a twofold fear: (1) that these activities, new or 
extended, may distract women overmuch from their home 
interests; (2) (reckless of self-contradiction) that the new 
interests might distract women: from ‘ war-work.’ It is now a 
commonplace of experience that the W-.Ics have helped the 
individual home, and have helped the country at the greatest 
crisis in its history. 

Under the stimulus of war needs the W.I.s developed a new 
conscience in Food Production and Food Economy. They started 
and fostered Goat clubs, Rabbit and Pig clubs. They developed 
among a people the most wasteful in the world, with the exception 
of the Irish and the American, some appreciation of the thousand 
little values which in aggregate make the difference between want 
and sufficiency. The object-lessons in this new lore are almost 
as many as the number of W.I.s. We have as an example the 
Madron Pig Club enlisting Girl Guides to collect food, most of 
which in pre-war days would have gone to waste. This pig-food 
was taken to the feeding centres in a barrel mounted on wheels, 
and furnished with shafts made by a local carpenter, who refused 
payment. 

One may say in paretithesis that nothing has been more 
indicative of the contagion of the co-operative spirit than the way 
in which men, witnesses of the work done by these Institutes 
and the spirit in which it was done, have aided the women. 
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In one Sussex village a local landowner helped at the most 
critical moment—that of the birth of an Institute—by allowing 
the meetings to take place in a Coffee Tavern in the main street. 
In the same village, the keeper of a public-house lent the W.1I. 
a shed and courtyard for their Co-operative Market. The local 
cycle and motor dealer contributed registered scales. A market- 
gardener agreed, and never failed, to help to make up occasional 
deficiency in stock, and to take over any surplus after sales. 
It is backing of this sort which heartens inexperienced women, 
most of them noi well off, to attempt enterprises which otherwise 
they might not feel justified in risking, and which yet are full 
of promise. As further instances of the good will of men towards 
the W.I., the local Postmaster in the same Sussex village 


supported the Pig Club and acted as its Treasurer, and another 


landowner bought food for the club at wholesale price. 

With a view to offering employment to the surplus population 
not absorbed by existing rural claims,gthe National Federation 
of Women’s Institutes is collecting data as to which village 
industries will best be able to hold their own under Peace 
conditions. 

Miss May Morris, speaking recently in Oxford at the Con- 
ference on the Development of Rural Industries, praised the 
W.1I.s especially for what they have already done to revive local 
handicrafts. 

An important witness to the ‘national’ character of work 
done by the W.I.s is quoted by the Committee acting in an 
advisory capacity to the Minister of Reconstruction. 


The Committee drew special attention to ‘valuable information received 
from Mrs. Roland Wilkins’ in respect to Women’s Village Institutes, and 
the good work they had done during the war, towards promoting the better 
cultivation of gardens and allotments, the collection and distribution of 
vegetables, and the creation of interest in co-operative agricultural work. 
The report added that if, as is anticipated, there is a large increase of 
small holdings and settlement schemes after the war, Women’s Institutes 
can play a large part in making the settlers contented and the schemes 
successful. 


In Worcestershire, as a result of co-operation on the part 
of the Institutes, the County Market Scheme within five weeks 
increased its turnover from 1501. to 1000/. per week. 

Quoting from Miss Hadow’s admirable paper, published by 
the Journal of the Board of Agriculture : 


At Criccieth Women’s Institute, co-operative production and marketing 
have been established with such success that between March, 1917, and 
February, 1918, there was a turnover of over 2000/. Cobbling, rug- 
making and starch-making from diseased potatoes, are among some of the 
industries which will probably be temporary, but which are being success- 
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fully carried on now. In one district where there was a number of small 
fruit growers, the president lent her kitchen and pans, the Institute 
bought fruit at current prices from all who cared to bring it, a concession 
as to sugar was obtained from the Ministry of Food, jars were begged 
from the neighbourhood, and by August this year 2700]b. of jam had been 
made and sold first to Institute members (who were entitled to 6lb. a 
head) and then to the general public. The fruit would not have been 
worth. collecting and sending to a distant jam factory, and but for the 
Institute would either have been wasted or consumed raw instead of being 
preserved. 


In the words of Sir Daniel Hall, Permanent Secretary to the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, in a circular dated May 1918, 
addressed to the Local Education Authorities in England and 
Wales— 


Of the many new enterprises in rural development which, the War 
has stimulated, there are few, in Mr. Prothero’s opinion, which are so 
full of promise for the future as the active association of women with 
agriculture and the prominent share which they have taken in the food- 
production campaign. | Women’s Institutes, where established, should 
provide a means of preserving the new spirit, as well as of extending it in 
fresh directions; but it is as a potential stimulus to the education of the 
men and boys engaged in agriculture, as well as of the women and girls, 
that Mr. Prothero thinks they particularly deserve the support and 
sympathy of Education Authorities. 


This necessarily incomplete record puts us in mind of the 


expected arrival in England of the Secretary of the National War 
Garden Commission of Washington. Due here seven weeks 
after the signing of the Armistice, this emissary comes ‘ to study 
the work that is being done in Great Brifain to increase food 
supply by the cultivation of gardens.’ 

It is hoped [he says] that the Victory gardens in the United States 
in 1919 will exceed the number of War gardens which were planted this 
past season. My visit to England is to ascertain what methods have been 
employed, and for gathering information as to how we can better the work 
we have been doing in the United States. We realise that remarkable 
results have heen accomplished in the British Isles in helping to supply 
home food supplies. We know that much of profit can be learned from 


the patriotic irhpulse which was ai: the back of this effort. We desire to 
learn how the work was done. 


We hope, for the sake of America, that this visitor will not 
be allowed t6 go home without testing the value of the W.I. 
contribution. He will in that case probably do all that in him 
lies to induce Mrs. Watt to cross the seas and give to the 
Woman’s Institute movement on the continent of its birth that 
further impulse which she has applied so fruitfully here. 

Lest the rehearsal of the practical services of the W.I. should 
increase a tendency to give a self-defeating predominance to its 
workaday and utilitarian aspect, we cannot too strongly urge 
a wider development of the recreative side of the programme. 
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Those most aware of the evils physical, social and political, bred 
by town life, will be the readier to see country life made less 
of the dull grind it too often was, especially for women and girls. 
Just as society suffers from over-stimulation in the town, so 
surely does it suffer from under-stimulation in the country. Even 
the remorseless Utilitarian ought not to need reminding, in these 
days of scientific proof, that over-long working hours impair 
_ productive power, and that absence of recreation dulls the wits 
and lowers vitality. _ 

Recreation, like most things done in concert, calls for leader- 
ship and organisation. Far too little has been done for women 
in this direction. Failing recreation of the right sort, many of 
the more spirited have taken to the wrong. lJuookers-on who 
could, and yet do not, help to provide recreation for village women 
and girls, are not free from responsibility in the tragic 
consequence. Yet even the newly-awakened W.I. conscience has 
only in isolated instances grappled as yet with this want. The 
W.I.s of necessity have been bent on proving their usefulness - 
in a crisis. They have, for instance, helped to recruit a Land 
Army, and in too many cases have left the girls to toil at new 
tasks in isolation. This has been due partly to new conditions 
and overwork all round. With the release of V.A.D.s and other 
war workers of sound health and some leisure, the recreative side 
of W.TI. life will perhaps receive a new impetus. 

A certain Institute of my acquaintance has justly ‘ acquired 
merit’ by its practical service. Yet I am not sure but its most 
hopeful contributions so far are: Ist, the strictly social side 
of its monthly meetings; 2nd, the play it has inspired and 
produced ; 8rd, the Dancing Class it promises. 


ELIZABETH ROBINS. 





VENEREAL PROPHYLAXIS: 


4 LAST WORD 


Sir Francis CHAMPNEYS in the November number of this Review 
publishes what he calls ‘A Reply to Mr. Elliot.’ Since nearly 
one half of this reply consists of citations from my article in July, 
heavily italicised by Sir Francis, I have in so far little reason 
to complain ; the truths which I enunciated are indeed of sufficient 
importance to justify constant repetition and emphasis. But Sir 
Francis then continues in a different vein : he says that my state- 
ments ‘are one and all absolutely untrue,’ that ‘ a lie with twenty- 
four hours’ start is never caught up,’ that my reasoning ‘ does 
not display a high degree of intelligence, to say nothing of moral 
qualities,’ and finally that the cause which stands in need of my 
championship must be in a bad way. 

Now I have already insisted that this controversy is not. a 
matter of theology, as Sir Francis tried to make it, but a matter 
of science and hygiene. In the sphere of theology, personal 
abuse of one’s antagonist is in conformity with long tradition ; 
but in science it is out of place; it does ‘not promote the 
knowledge of truth, which is the great purpose of science ; it drags 
in passion, the most potent enemy ef truth. Furthermore, it only 
serves to discredit an opponent who cannot be discredited by 
argument; if your arguments are good, what need have you of 
other weapons? Just as I refused to follow Sir Francis in his 
theological arguments against: prophylaxis, so now I must refuse 
to lower the tone of the discussion to the standards thought proper 
in theology. The statements in respect of which I am alleged 
to be a liar concern the correct interpretation of Sir Francis 
Champneys’ views. Since these have all been set forth in this 
Review, readers can judge as well as I can whether I interpreted 
them correctly. I confess his views appear to me so singular as 
to leave many loopholes for misunderstanding, and it is quite 
probable that I may have misunderstood one of them. But, as I 
was careful to say, I was answering not only Sir Francis 
Champneys, but the whole school of thought which he represents : 
and there is no doubt that the greater -part of that school objects 
to prophylaxis on the ground that it would encourage immorality. 
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. Of the many points raised in my article, Sir Francis endea- 
vours to answer only one, but that I admit a vital one ; he questions 
the efficacy of the calomel ointment itself ; he questions it, although 
he gives no indication of having read the experiments by which its 
efficacy was established. - So rooted is his theological repugnance 
to prophylaxis, that he condemns apparently without reading it 
a momentous scientific discovery, fraught with immeasurable 
results for the welfare and happiness of the human race. 

Sir Francis Champneys says that we cannot argue from experi- 
ments on monkeys to the case of man under natural conditions. 
He omits to mention, seemingly because he does not know, that 
Metchnikoff’s fundamental experiment was carried out upon a 
man, under conditions which I shall describe in a moment. 
Being struck by this singular omission, and having already a 
decided suspicion that Sir Francis was unacquainted with the 
experiments he was trying to discredit, I took the trouble to look 
up all the references which he appended to his last article, as 
being a list of Metchnikoff’s publications on the subject. There 
were three, and this is what I found about each of them. 

(1) Annales de l'Institut Pasteur, December 1903. 

This article deals with experimental inoculation of monkeys 
with syphilis. It does not mention calomel prophylaxis from 
beginning to end. In point of fact the prophylactic method was 
not discovered till nearly two years later. The article cited by 
Sir Francis has no relation whatever to the subject in hand. 

(2) XV. Congrés International de Médecine, Lisbonne, April 
19-26, 1906 ; p. 364. 

Is Sir Francis aware that the Report of this Congress is con- 
tained, not in one, but in eighteen volumes? If he had been 
aware of it, he would surely ‘have indicated the volume as well 
as the page, where the unfortunate inquirer was to look. After 
some search, at all events, I found the allusion in Volume viii., 
where sure enough on p. 364 is another dissertation by Metchnikoff 
on experimental syphilis. This dissertation again does not deal 
with calomel prophylaxis, though on p. 373 there are half a 
dozen lines of allusion to it, as being then under investigation. 

(3) Annales de Il’ Institut Pasteur, October 1907. 

This paper mainly concerns the use of atoxyl in syphilis. It 
does, however, refer at some length to calomel prophylaxis. It 
does not describe the experiments, which had by that time been 
published elsewhere ; it merely contributes to the scientific dis- 
cussions which were the outcome of those experiments. Of Sir 
Francis’ three references, it is the only one which bears. upon 
the subject in hand. 

Of the three sources of information to which Sir Francis refers 
the reader, two therefore have nothing to do with the subject, 
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while the third is only partially concerned with it. The papers” 
in which the experiments were actually published are nowhere 
referred to. As it is clearly impossible to suppose that Sir Francis 
intended to mislead his readers, I am forced to the conviction that 
he inadvertently gave references, picked up perhaps from some 
other book, without himself troubling to read them or to find 
out where the researches really were published. 

Sir Francis sneers at the layman, but let the layman now 
give him information which he ought to have possessed before he 
began to write. 

The first set of experiments on monkeys are to be found on 
p- 683 of the Annales de l'Institut Pasteur, 1905. The crucial 
experiment on man, which I am about to describe, was published 
in the Bulletin de l’Académie de Médecine, May 8, 1906. A 
more detailed account was issued in book-form entitled Eapéri- 
mentation sur la prophylaxie de la Syphilis, by Paul Maisonneuve, 
Paris (Steinheil), 1906. Further discussion may be found in the 
Annales de l'Institut Pasteur, 1906, p. 795, and in the Annales 
for October 1907. This last is the only one of all these papers 
to which Sir Francis gives a reference. All these researches were 
the joint production of Metchnikoff and of Roux, Director of the 
Pasteur Institute. They were issued from the Pasteur Institute 
in the interests of humanity and public health. They have been 
adopted in the Armies and Navies of every civilised country, with 
astonishing success, and it is indeed curious at this time of day 
that their efficacy can remain doubtful to anyone, even though 
blinded by theological furor. 

The crucial experiment to which I have occasionally referred 
was as follows : After numerous experiments, uniformly success- 
ful, on chimpanzees, baboons, and macaci, Metchnikoff and Roux 
selected from among various persons who offered themselves a 
young man, by name Paul Maisonneuve. On the 1st of February 
1906, in the presence of three expert doctors, they severely inocu- 
lated him with syphilis by means of a scarifier in two places. The 
syphilitic virus inoculated was taken at the time of the experi- 
ment from two syphilitics in the stage of most virulent infectious- 
ness. The inoculation was ‘incomparablement plus abondante’ 
than could occur under natural conditions. One hour later, they 
rubbed in the calomel ointment. M. Maisonneuve was kept under 
observation for several months afterwards, until it was con- 
clusively established that no syphilis supervened. 

In order to test the virulence of the inoculation, four macaci 
were inoculated at the same time as M. Maisonneuve, and with 
the same virus. One of these macaci was treated with the calomel 
ointment one hour later, in the same way as M. Maisonneuve. 
Another was treated with it twenty hours after inoculation. The 
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last two macaci were not treated at all. The result was as 
follows : the two untreated macaci developed syphilis after seven- 
teen days—the usual incubation period in monkeys. The macacus 
treated after twenty hours developed a mild syphilis in thirty-nine 
days. The macacus treated after one hour remained permanently 
free of syphilis. The effectiveness of the virus was thus esta- 
blished ; likewise the effectiveness of the calomel ointment, if 
applied after one hour, but not if applied after twenty hours. 

Since that time, the prophylactic has been adopted into general 
use, with uniformly successful results. For a year or two, in- 
stances of alleged failure. were brought forward; but in every 
case investigated it was found that, either the ointment contained 
less than 25 per cent. calomel (the necessary minimum), or that 
its application was unduly delayed. The precise limits of time 
have, so far as I know, not been fixed. It is known that one 
hour is safe, and that twenty hours is not safe. Preponderance 
of opinion seems to be that six to eight hours’ delay would be 
reasonably safe, as in fact is borne out by military experience. 
‘A layman, however, can naturaity form no opinion on what is 
a practical matter of medical experience. 

One word more : Sir Francis cites the case of five officers who 
incurred risk of infection at the same time, and three of whom 
developed syphilis, notwithstanding that they used prophylactic 
packets. But the case is valueless without details. It is neces- 
sary to know first whether the ointment used contained at least 
25 per cent. calomel, and not 10 per cent., as often sold by 
chemists ; for not everything labelled ‘ prophylactic packet ’ is com- 
petent to prevent syphilis. In the next place we want to know 
how soon after exposure it was used, and whether it was applied 
to the infected region. In the absence of this information, we 
may retain complete confidence that in this case, as in all others 
of the kind, the victims owe their disease, not to any unreliability 
of Metchnikoff’s ointment, but to their own folly or ignorance 
as to its use. The only matter for comment about it is 
this: that Sir Francis should think fit to fling before the public 
a case which as it stands is perfectly worthless as evidence ; and 
to fling it down as being destructive of experiments conducted 
with the highest skill and minutest attention to detail, over a long 
period, by the most learned men of the Pasteur Institute. No: 
the fruit of long industry and much financial expense cannot 
be disposed of in half a dozen lines written by one who appears 
not yet to have equipped himself with the requisite information 
about the conclusions which he is so passionately determined to 
discredit. 

Hvuew ELwior 





THE FUTURE OF THE MIDLAND 
TEXTILE TRADES 


WHATEVER may accrue in relation to fiscal changes from the 
comprehensive report of the Government Committee, appointed, 
under Sir Henry Birchenough’s presidency, to deal with the 
position of textile trades after the War, it is clear that the 
recommendations emanating from representatives of two of the 
great Midland industries will not suffer from want of directness. 
Manufacturers and others concerned in the production of lace 
and hosiery do not typify the largest interests covered by the 
scope of the official inquiry, but the commercial activities in 
which they are engaged have a very significant bearing upom 
the general subject of economic reform. Few branches of British 
industry have suffered more acutely during recent years from 
untrammelled and unscrupulous foreign competition than those 
which claim Nottingham and Leicester as their main centres. 
Insistent demands have now been formulated for a certain 
qualified measure of protection, which, upon the basis of costly 
experience, it is urged has been too long delayed. The 
committee, whilst affording by its investigations a comprehensive 
medium for the presentation of a great volume of expert 
testimony, embodying broadly matured views, has refrained from 
making any definite recommendations, leaving the main 
suggestion, underlying a formidable array of potent evidence, to 
be dealt with when any general scheme of fiscal change may 
come up for consideration. Meanwhile the case for these not 
inconsiderable sections of commercial enterprise has been 
presented with admirable cogency in the national interest, 
supplying illustrations of alien processes which have been allowed 
to obtain to the continuous disadvantage of insular undertakings. 
Tt is admitted, quite frankly, that in many directions there 
has been a woeful lack of attention to many of the necessities 
of technical education and of the application of the results of 
scientific research to home manufactures, but those regrettable 
shortcomings, which happily are now in process of being . 
effectively dealt with, do not account for all that has happened. 
597 
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Where quality of workmanship and reliability of materials have 
had an opportunity of being appraised at their true value, 
British products of lace and hosiery have been enabled to retain 
a tolerably firm hold of many of the remunerative markets of 
the world; but the welter of ad valorem duties, designed as a 
special handicap upon English goods, has in most cases proved 
too heavy to be sustained. Moreover, means of production, as 
represented by some of the best of English appliances, have been 
allowed to go elsewhere in ever-increasing quantities and, whilst 
possibly under any system it would be as commercially unsound, 
as it might be impolitic, to resist the demand upon that head, 
it must be remembered that the operation has not been limited 
to the exportation of looms made by British artizans, there being 
the inevitable corollary that some of the most skilful of our 
workers have followed to provide means for production in 
Continental centres of goods, often to be brought into 
competition with those of our own make. But obviously that 
which goes much deeper into the system is the readiness with 
which enemy manufacturers have been enabled to obtain the 
best cotton, which they have needed, mainly from Lancashire 
sources. In that association, however, as far as it affects the 
Midland trades, few of those who have dealt with the matter 
have suggested an absolute embargo upon raw materials ; but that 
which in essence would have a parallel effect in relation to British 
products is that there should be a measure of adequate protection 
against alien manufacturers afforded during the period of 
commercial reconstruction, with the application of tariffs of 
varying intensity for a considerable time after the War, reciprocal 
arrangements being rendered possible with our Allies and with 
such of the neutral countries as may seek to take advantage of 
the changed conditions. 

Whilst the partial abrogation is thus countenanced of that 
which has hitherto been regarded as the essential of Free Trade 
arrangements, Midland manufacturers who have given evidence 
upon the subject have had no hesitation in commending the 
change, which is advocated upon broader grounds than those 
of sectional interest. If erstwhile flourishing British manu- 
factures are to be saved, the suggestion emanating from practical 
men in the centres concerned is that it should not be effected by 
a coddling process of State nursing, but by placing conditions 
upon a basis which will afford fair opportunities to industries 
which have been too long at the mercy of alien antagonists. 
Nobody but the merest tyro would suggest, say in relation to 
the lace trade, as to any other large industry, that the advantage 
to the German competitor has been entirely attributable to a 
lop-sided system of Free Trade. By availing themselves of the 
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advantage of a machine, in which unfortunately some Nottingham 
manufacturers years ago could see no intrinsic merits, they have, 
with the advantages resulting from their own superior technical 
training, been able to hit the English lace industry in a vulnerable 
part. The Plauen frame, annexed from Switzerland, where it 
was invented and whence it might have been obtained by Midland 
manufacturers had they exercised a little more perspicacity years 
ago, has revolutionised the trade. By superimposing delicate 
designs upon a net or linen foundation, it has enabled lace to be 
produced which, upon the score of its relative cheapness and 
artistic qualities, has proved the serious rival of Nottingham goods 
the world over. But important though this is, it is but an element 
in a larger story concerning the growth and present position of the 
home industry. Whilst through industrial disputes and foreign 
competition the main centre of production has lost some of its 
old attributes, Nottingham still affords the largest means of out- 
put, and it is an evidence of enterprise which augurs well for 
the recovery of ground, lost under inequitable fiscal conditions, 
that steps have recently been successfully adopted to beat the 
Germans upon their own lines in regard to two especial classes 
of products of which some years ago they despoiled Midland 
manufacturers by a resort to characteristically subtle methods. 
If any stimulus were needed to promptness of action, the 
figures dealing with imports and exports in the pre-war period 
furnish the incentive in relation to both the hosiery and lace trades, 
and in this association, by reason of its larger output, the hosiery 
industry claims primary consideration. This precedence is also in 
keeping with the older standing of the industry, for whilst lace- 
making by machine power was not attempted until towards the 
end of the eighteenth century, the stocking-frame invented by | 
William Lee, the struggling Nottinghamshire incumbent, first 
saw the light in Queen Elizabeth’s days. In hosiery production 
British manufacturers found their keenest rivals in German 
makers, as at a later stage the home producers of machine-made 
cotton-lace experienced the most formidable competition from 
other Teutonic sources. In Germany, as in England, the 
application of hand-power or other means for the mechanical 
production of stockings went back to a very much earlier period 
than that of lace. -Chagrined at the lack of adequate support 
accorded to his invention by those in authority in his own country, 
Lee settled and died in France, where his frames were perfected, 
and it was from the French models that the Germans, ever ready 
to annex new ideas, built up their stocking-looms. Trade guilds 
afforded practical encouragement in Wiirtemberg, as elsewhere, 
to stocking hand-knitters and stocking-loom weavers. But much 
has occurred since frames, half of wood and half of iron, were 
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first-laid-down at Chemnitz, from which the great German — 
industry has since radiated. ; 

Progress of German hosiery goods in the world’s markets has 
not, however, been the result so much of superiority of mechanical 
contrivances as of the better finish of the articles, wherein 
adaptation of results of scientific research to modern-day manu- 
factures had led to a position, before the War, of almost 
unassailable commercial advantage. The Hermsdorff process of 
dyeing black on cotton had been one of the main contributing 
factors, but the puzzling problems which this involved have now 
been solved to the advantage of home makers. The growth, 
however, of the hosiery manufacturing enterprise in Germany, 
in years antecedent to the outbreak of hostilities, had been upon 
an enormous scale. Going back to 1840 it will be found that 
the whole of Saxony was estimated to employ about 20,000 
frames, producing 24 million dozen of hosiery goods and exporting 
them to the amount of 750,000]. annually, but in the year 
' preceding the War the value of hosiery imports into the United 
Kingdom from Germany was 1,876,6281. Since the outbreak 
of hostilities British makers have had to cope with increasing 
competition from another formidable source, the United 
States being quick to seize upon the changed conditions 
consequent upon Germany’s elimination, and although Japan 
has not yet come to any formidable extent into the hosiery 
commercial picture, there is already plentiful evidence that its 
manufacturers are laying their plans with characteristic adroitness 
to obtain a fair share of potential advantages. Some of the earlier 
specimens of Japanese machine-made hosiery goods, introduced 
for the first time into this country at a comparatively recent 
period, were regarded, as they were for the most part, as poor, 
attenuated specimens, which were never calculated to come into 
serious rivalry with British goods; but, with the introduction 
of some of the best machinery for the purpose, there is now a 
very virile attempt being made, through the agency of a guild 
of Japanese export associations, to effect standardisation of the 
quality of the articles made in Tokio, Osaka, Nagoya, Yokohama 
and Kobe. It may be, therefore, that the English manufacturer 
is in the presence of a new but not insurmouritable difficulty, 
in assessing the character of which regard must be paid to the 
circumstance that in Japan, as in America, tariffs form an 
indispensable means of encouraging industry. 

In 1913 the value of stockings and socks imported from the 
United States into this country was only 6286I., but in 1915 it 
had jumped up to 262,082I., whilst in the following year it had 
risen to 699,346/., other descriptions of hosiery importations in 
the three years being represented by the respective figures 
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227,9371., 1,673,1601. and 1,264,629/. In 1916 Japan sent to 
the United Kingdom cotton hosiery to the comparatively insigni- 
ficant amount of 8600/. only, but it should be noted that of 
other descriptions of cotton goods the value of Japanese imports 
went up from 26,9361. in 1913 to 210,299/. in 1915 and to 
1,228,797/. in 1916. 

The menace from Germany in regard to the British hosiery 
industry had for years before the War been the perpetual factor 
to be reckoned with, but already in one direction at least the 
European conflict has afforded evidence of recovering ground, 
under conditions which suggest further encouraging possibilities. 
Originally the making of glove-fabrics was practically the 
monopoly of the Nottingham district, having had its origin at 
Melbourne and its ramifications in- the direction of Ilkeston. 
Entering keenly into the competition, the Germans dominated 
the market with cheap glove-fabrics, the trade in England being 
all but annibilated, Chemnitz meanwhile becoming the centre 
of the industry. By their customary insidious process, having 
throttled the English trade by cheap productions, the Germans 
manifested their better technical training by greatly improving 
the texture, with the result that before the War they had 
succeeded in annexing practically the whole of the trade. 
One manufacturer volunteered the evidence before the Committee 
that whereas before the days of serious German competition his 
firm.had employed over 2000 hands in the manufacture of gloves, 
the number prior to the outbreak of war had fallen to about 100. 
The cost at which glove-fabrics were produced in Germany was 
all to the advantage of their manufactuiers, the price of labour 
being 25 per cent. lower in the Chemnitz district. A bringing 
together of the various processes into one business contributed 
naturally to a proportionate reduction of expenditure, which 
in the case of English makers was rendered. the heavier by the 
splitting-up of the industry. Apart from swamping the English 
market, the quantity of glove-fabric material which German manu- 
~ facturers had supplied to France alone was enormous, but now by 
the cutting off of supplies through the War, English glove-makers 
of leading repute have again had to turn their attention from 
Germany to Kingland to meet requirements. French manufac- 
turers have been compelled to do the same and, utilising the change 
in conditions which has thus been afforded, Midland manufac- 
turers are making rapid headway by the installation of necessary 
machinery. There is no difficulty upon the score of the process of 
actual manufacture : with that home producers were completely 
acquainted; but it was as to the finish of the goods that the 
real difficulty was experienced, and therein again the superiority 
of the German technical equipment was amply evidenced. Home 
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manufacturers, in their endeavour to make good on this point, 
entered upon a series of experiments which were attended by the 
most encouraging results and, whilst it must be admitted that 
the standard of finish which secured for our opponents the 
acceptance of their goods has not yet been reached, great things 
have been accomplished. Not only are our own English glove- 
makers now being supplied with these materials, but a large 
export trade with France is also being done. 

Developments of research work and technical instruction in 
connexion with the Midland hosiery industry are to be effected 
through the Nottingham University College, which upon its 
enlarged basis under a Charter of Incorporation giving degree- 
granting powers, will form the Centre for this part of the 
Midlands, with numerous subsidiary agencies afforded through 
the medium of existing institutions at Leicester, Loughborough 
and elsewhere. Although accomplishing some excellent results, 
Nottingham University College has been crippled hitherto from 
its want of complete recognition, and at a meeting some 
months since, attended by the Dukes of Portland and 
Rutland, Lords Lieutenant of the two Counties primarily 
affected, it was an evidence of the desire to forward the 
scheme of scientific research that wholehearted help was 
promised by the Leeds University representatives. One of 
the Yorkshire visitors supplied information eloquent of the 
value of the operations which in this direction are now being 
carried on in the great West Riding centre, mentioning among 
many things, illustrative of the fact that processes of investigation 
are proceeding at a substantial rate, that attention is being paid 
particularly to problems of sheep-breeding in their bearing upon 
wool-production, there being many interesting points involved 
as to Wensleydale sheep, with which the problem of self-coloured 
wools is associated, connecting up with Mendelism. To be on the 
practical side of the matter, the Leeds College authorities have 
purchased a small flock of Soays, and Professor Cossar Ewart, 
of Edinburgh University, had, it was related, been asked to 
lecture at Leeds upon the evolution of sheep from the primitive 
stock. 

In support of a claim for fiscal protection during the period 
of the War and for a time afterwards, it is pointed out in regard 
to new developments in the hosiery, as in the lace trade, that the 
building of machinery will in itself afford no small measure of 
employment with a return to normal times, whilst avenues of 
remunerative labour may be widened for skilled hands not only 
in the actual making of the goods, but in the preparation, 
finishing, dyeing etc., inseparable from the process. The reference 
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to the glove-fabric industry embodies but one of the many points 
in the mass of experience emphasising the necessity of improved 
technical training in home centres. The higher consideration in 
relation to the English hosiery industry bears reference to the 
application of the results of scientific research. There has been 
too much reliance hitherto on archaic methods, whilst. German 
manufacturers have been proceeding upon more effective lines 
rendered possible by the utilisation of the outcome of laboratory 
work. As has been more than once pertinently observed, the man 
of pure science in England, instead of being assayed at his true 
worth to manufacturing interests, has been too often looked upon 
in commercial circles with feelings akin to suspicion. But, 
‘happily, the feeling upon that score has been rapidly changing 
of late, and nowhere in a more marked degree than in the English 
textile trades, which under the national scheme of financial help, 
supplemented by district efforts, are now afforded means for 
coalition of interests, upon the basis of a plan ensuring adequate 
devolution of local responsibilities; with London as a central 
clearing-house for purposes of research. Those concerned in the 
Midland hosiery trade have been quick in this matter to follow the 
encouraging example set by the Yorkshire woollen manufacturers. - 
The dye difficulty (which need never have been experienced if 
the work of a scientist of Dr. Perkin’s rare attributes had received 
its adequate recognition in his own country) is being rapidly 
overcome, thanks to that .which is being accomplished at 
Huddersfield and elsewhere. The drawback in regard to the 
making of hosiery knitting needles, a former staple industry which 
had been allowed to drift into German hands, is also in process 
of being obviated, although it forms another saddening instance 
of the many British industries which have been allowed to become 
decadent, not entirely through the stress of foreign competition 
but partly also as a result of a wicked neglect to foster the 
apprenticeship system. 

The purchase of the Australian and New Zealand wool clip 
is @ necessary sequel to the discussion of defensive economic plans, 
under which Allied interests are to be safeguarded ; and although, 
in relation to the acquisition of wool, expectations have not been 
realised by the inclusion also, under a pooling arrangement, of . 
South African and South American supplies, the purpose is being 
served to a substantial extent of fostering reciprocal arrange- 
ments to the exclusion of undesirable competition for raw 
materials, which must otherwise arise under post-war conditions. 
It is conceivable also that a discriminating plan may be rendered 
obligatory to prevent unfair allocation of stocks within the 
countries themselves, and in this connexion consideration may 
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probably, not without advantage, be paid to recent proceedings 
of the French Parliamentary Committee, which, under the 
chairmanship of M. Chaumet, an ex-Minister, has had under dis- 
cussion the merits of consortiums, a subject upon which the 
opinions of French Chambers of Commerce are being invited. The 
policy herein set by the French authorities of consulting those best 
qualified to judge of the details of particular phases of commercial 
problems is one of which the extension might not be without 
benefit to our insular interests, for whilst successive Governments 
have manifested occasional regard for the recommendations of our 
associated organisations, they have seldom gone to the extent 
of a full recognition of their consultative value. 

Whilst there is community of interest between Leicester and 
Nottingham in relation to the older industry represented by 
hosiery, the application of the suggested remedy in regard to’ 
the lace trade naturally concerns Nottingham only, with such 
of the outlying districts as owe their growth to the transference 
of lace machines to non-union territory. There was a period 
when Nottingham practically supplied the world with cotton laces, 
the French makers at Calais and elsewhere being practically 
unassailable as producers of silk goods. Germany before the War 
enforced a tax upon imported lace of 1s. 9d. per lb. weight, 
Austria’s exactions being represented by sums of from 2s. 6d. to 
3s. Yet the superiority of English cotton laces was evidenced 
by the circumstance that a fairly substantial trade in fine goods 
was carried on with both countries before the outbreak of 
hostilities. In 1913 the value of cotton laces exported to enemy 
territories was 409,000/., our Allies taking 484,000/. worth, and 
neutrals 395,0001. The value of the output of the machine-made 
lace in the United Kingdom in 1907 was 6,000,000/., principally 
of cotton goods, only half a million being represented by partly 
silk and partly linen lace, about 80 per cent. of the total output 
being exported in that year, the rest being retained for use in 
the United Kingdom. In the year preceding the War the exports 
of silk lace—in regard to which, as indicated, Nottinghain has 
never been the serious competitor of France, which is pre- 
eminently the silk lace-making country—were represented by only 
37,0001. worth; but of cotton lace Nottingham furnished as 
always the great bulk, the exports in 1913 totalling 4,108,000/., 
America being the largest customer, taking goods of the value 
of 1,281,000!., whilst, among our Colonies, Canada and Australia, 
purchasing respectively 285,000/. and 282,000]. worth, were the 
next best supporters of our export trade. 

Coincidently there have been serious inroads on home markets, 
the value of cotton laces brought into the United Kingdom from 
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Germany being, in 1912, 1,447,2981., whilst for the year preceding ~ 
the War the figures were 1,115,151/. Of embroidery and needle- 
work imported from Germany in 1912413-14, the values in 
the respective years were estimated at 671,211/., 601,3261. and 
301,075/. But the Swiss figures as to imports of embroidery 
and needlework into England are more formidable, the value 
of their goods having risen from 2,220,270/. in 1910 to 3,219,258). 
in 1916. A willingness was expressed by English manufacturers, 
in giving evidence before the Committee, to erect sufficiently 
large plants to secure the establishment of the Swiss embroidery 
interest in this country, if they could obtain the necessary support 
from the Government. A formidable consideration has to be 
faced regarding immense quantities of embroidery, etc., manu- 
factured in Switzerland during the war period and which, accord- 
ing to one competent Midland authority, amounts in value to 
no less than 8,000,000]., representing goods which Swiss 
merchants are eagerly awaiting a favourable opportunity of 
transporting. to the various markets of the world. With such 
accumulations, in the absence of any reasonable measure of pro- 
tection for English manufacturers, the prospect of remunerative 
elaboration of home machinery is obviously remote. The difficulty 
which the British lace trade has experienced by reason of the 
competition of Plauen goods might, according to the suggestion 
of another experienced authority, possibly be met by a coalition 
of forces upon the part of manufacturers, designers and machinists, 
whereby an article may be produced on the Levers machines, 
which may, by a cultivation of fashion, take the place of German- 
made goods. Meanwhile, in addition to attention to the purely 
mechanical aspect of the question, there must be clearly greater 
encouragement given to designing, for which purpose it is 
satisfactory to know that efforts are in progress for placing the 
Nottingham Schoe] of Art in the category of a National School 
of Lace Design. But more important than this is an essential 
aim underlying the scheme for the constitution of Nottingham 
University upon its broadened basis, this including the establish- 
ment of a Lace School, in which it is intended to devote attention 
to the technique of the city’s most widely known industry. To 
facilitate arrangements in this direction, investigations are now 
being pursued in relation to analogous work at other large pro- 
vincial technical centres, of which Glasgow and Manchester 
afford notable examples, and it is not among the least of the 
recommendations in favour of the granting of the Charter of 
Incorporation that, whilst there will be no neglect of older and 
accepted branches of study, the University, under the new regime, 
is designed to justify its raison d’étre as a centre of commercial 
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training, upon a scientific foundation, with especial reference to 
the demands of both the lace and hosiery trades. 

There was a time when Midland lace operatives in the Levers 
branch of the trade were earning as much per week as many of the 
Town Clerks of small but venerable English boroughs. That, 
of course, was in the halcyon days when Nottingham may be 
said to have been the emporium of the world for the better class 
of cotton lace, and fortunes were as rapidly as they were not 
infrequently amassed by those who had the cuteness to hit the 
popular taste. In due course there came the German invasion, 
as represented by some who undertook temporary missions 
only to discover such commercial secrets as were not difficult of 
probing in a land of unrestricted shores, but in other cases 
typified by a subtler band to whom easy processes of naturalisa- 
tion presented inducements to permanent residence. Some in 
Nottingham, as elsewhere, began in time to take quite a big hand 
in the municipal as well as the Parliamentary game, whilst the 
complexion of the local Chamber of Commerce often rendered 
it difficult to realise that it was an institution of British origin. 
In a subsidiary capacity, the Teutonic element was amply 
represented also in some of the larger Midland warehouses by a 
small coterie of alien immigrants, content in most instances to 
work at miserably attenuated rates, with the certain prospect 
of being able to acquire information of value to their own 
commercial kith and kin. Most of these gentry were revealed 
in their natural colours upon the declaration of war, being 
the first to bolt to rejoin their regiments in the Fatherland, to 
which they were as free to return as they had been to come, 
through the ‘open door’ beloved of Free Trade politicians. 
Ruhleben, or some other such inhospitable quarters, was the only 
alternative unfortunately open to those of our own blood who 
happened to be upon the other side. But the whirligig of time in 
this, as in some other matters, has brought in his revenges. Alien 
influence which, at material points, had sought to dominate the 
Nottingham Chamber of Commerce, has long since been eradicated 
by the ostracism imposed upon German and Austrian membership ; 
whilst further evidence of the strong feeling which has been 
aroused in lace-trade circles has been more recently demonstrated 
by the determination of the Manufacturers’ Federation to exercise 
a ban, for the next ten years, upon all firms of enemy alien 
origin or association, with an embargo placed also upon British 
firms employing men of enemy nationality. 

A point of immediate importance is as to what is being done 
by the two great industries to meet after-war conditions. 
Reference has already been made to the recovery of much of 
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the lost ground in connexion with the manufacture of glove- 
fabrics, and in regard to the lace trade there is similarly 
encouraging evidence affecting what are known as Barmen 
trimmings; enormous quantities of which are required for the 
trimming of ladies’ underwear and corsets and a variety of 
other purposes. There was a period ‘when Nottingham laces 
were mainly used to meet such needs, but by reason of its 
more durable nature the Barmen lace or trimming has become 
much more favoured, practically supplanting the English product. 
But now a very determined attempt is being made by Nottingham 
makers to acquire this branch of the trade and with eminently 
satisfactory results. 

It is hopeless, however, from the point of view ot Midland 
manufacturers to make amends for the loss of trade through 
Plauen and Barmen products unless, if new undertakings in these 
directions are undertaken upon a large scale, their interests are 
protected in the home markets. They have suggested, therefore, 
that for a period after the War the import of German lace goods 
should be prohibited, or that they should be amenable to a substan- 
tial import tax (25 per cent. has been recently proposed), thereby 
affording the means of a commercial fight upon a fair basis during 
the period of reconstruction, so that not only may home markets 
be retained but competition in other markets be entered upon also 
under more equitable terms. Witnesses called before the Com- 
mittee, on behalf of the hosiery trade, are also understood to have 
been practically unanimous as to the necessity of the maintenance 
of absolute prohibition of all goods of enemy origin during the 
period of reconstruction, most suggesting that this should be 
followed by the levying of a duty of 50 per cent. ad valorem upon 
German goods, whilst some propounded schemes for a graduated 
scale of duties on imported goods with small duties on imported 
yarns, concessions being made in favour of our Allies, and possibly 
such neutral countries as are in the mood to offer reciprocal 
treatment. In brief, it is urged that embroideries, Plauen 
laces, Barmen trimmings and glove-fabrics are among the many 
branches of industry, which, under a changed fiscal system, may 
with advantage be encouraged, providing for useful labour and 
output of capital. The Committee has apparently not been 
unappreciative of the main recommendations -put forward by 
the witnesses, although not committing itself to any definite 
decision upon the main point involved, the suggestion being 
that, when the general fiscal policy of the United Kingdom comes 
up for consideration and decision, due attention should be paid 
to the different wishes and requirements of the textile trades 
and to the effects in connexion with international competition. 
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There is, however, as has already been made widely known, the 
proposal forthcoming from the Committee that His Majesty’s 
Government shall as soon as possible institute an expert 
. examination of the tariffs of the Powers signatory to the 
Paris resolutions and of any other of our Allies who may 
desire economic rapprochement with the British Empire, with a 
view to reductions in our favour of such of their duties upon 
textiles as affect our trade. Dumping evils from which the lace 
and hosiery industries have suffered, in common with others, have 
also been dealt with by the Committee, it being recommended 
that steps shall be taken to prevent unfair and highly disturbing 
methods of foreign competition of this nature, anti-dumping 
legislation upon the lines of that of the United States being most 
favoured. As to key industries, the recommendations as to 
establishing and maintaining the manufacture of dyeing materials 
in this country are, happily, to a considerable extent, already 
being acted upon, and, although relatively a much smaller 
matter, it is of no less moment that the Committee’s other 
proposal should be promptly followed up as to the knitting- 
needle industry being placed upon a firmer basis in this country, 
in order as speedily as possible to render the textile industries 
independent of foreign sources of supply. 

Thanks to the blockade, which might have been more 
effectively exercised at an earlier period, Germany has been 
made to feel the pinch resulting from the deprivation of supplies 
of cotton and wool; but there has not been wanting evidence 
that, with factory appliances unimpaired, those who could be 
spared from military work during the actual progress of hostilities 
have been busy with plans to enable manufacturers, after the 
War, again to swoop eagle-like into the commercial arena. The 
making of artificial silks from vegetable fibre is to be 
followed by the utilisation of cellulose for the manu- 
facture of tulle, for which the Lyons makers and those 
of the great house at Tiverton in Devonshire have hitherto 
stood unrivalled. And as an evidence of the assiduous attention 
to natural resources incidental to the art of the craftsman, it 
has been gathered from recent reliable information that such 
help as can be rendered by partially disabled soldiers-is now 
being utilised not in the making of ornamental nicknacks, but 
in, among other ways, the cultivation of the mulberry leaf, and 
the breeding upon a large scale of silkworms from the best eggs— 
apparently innocent recreation, but capable of an infinity of 
practical applications. In the domain of German sericulture, 
the efforts in regard to the mulberry leaf and silkworm cultivation 
appear to have been so far mainly concentrated in the Munich 
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area, but the difficulties, although apparently not insurmountable, 
have been serious by reason of the fact that the mulberry tree 
is not common to Germany. Under this drawback Professor 
Wacks of Rostock University has embarked upon experiments 
with other plants and is credited with having obtained wider 
results by feeding worms with Salsafy or Goat’s Beard. Nor does 
this exhaust ingenuity in the matter, experiments, it is under- 
stood, being now also in progress to breed not only Bombyx mori 
but also the Antheraea Yama-mai, the latter a caterpillar 
subsisting on oak leaves and evolving a greenish silk. What- 
ever may be the present position in Germany as to cotton supply, 
it is tolerably certain that, if her manufacturers are permitted 
to purchase to any large extent immediately following the con- 
clusion of war, it will not be at other than a greatly enhanced 
price, in view of which contingency there is already indication 
that plentiful attention is being paid to providing artificial 
substitutes. Through independent sources the information is 
available that German manufacturers of artificial cotton are busy 
in forming’ syndicates which will group together all firms using 
these raw materials and also makers of machinery for its 
production. Saxon newspapers are responsible for the announce- 
ment that the big machine works of Haitmann’s at Chemnitz, 
which recently amalgamated with the machine works of Oscar 
Schimmel also of Chemnitz, are about to commence the 
manufacture of spinning machinery for cotton, using*as models 
machines imported from England in pre-war days. The demand 
for paper and nettles during the present stress affords further 
indication that even the most unsatisfactory substitutes are not 
derided ; the manufacture of woven fabrics from paper yarn having 
also been referred to more than two years since by an 
eminent contributor to the proceedings of the Association of the 
German textile industry, as being one of the most important tasks 
to be undertaken after the War. If a dearth of cotton, jute, flax 
etc. be imposed on the Central Powers, the contingency has been 
already more than once discussed in German scientific quarters 
of utilising paper yarns in the manufacture of certain grades of 
cloth or sacking. The possibility of being deprived of the raw 
materials is, therefore, lying heavily upon the German mind, 
and yet, with the commercial weapon of punishment ready 
at hand, street-corner demagogues and others of the ‘ pacifist’ 
class are busy in the Midlands, as elsewhere, attempting to 
impress unsophisticated auditors with the iniquity of business 
reprisals. Tuace and hosiery hands, who have had bitter 
experience of the results of German penetration, do not appear, 
however, to be much in the humour to give heed to the out- 
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pourings of stereotyped political hacks. Les affaires sont les 
affaires has happily become the motto to the exclusion of effete 
nostrums, and of this no more gratifying evidence could be found 
than the heartiness with which co-operation between employers 
and employed upon the lines of the Whitley Report is being 
welcomed. 

Stripped of all subsidiary considerations, that which the Mid- 
land textile manufacturers, whether concerned in lace or hosiery 
production, invite now, as they did in regard to the recom- 
mendations which their accredited representatives submitted 
to the Government Committee, is a healthful commercial 
criticism to the exclusion of the vapourings of economic 
doctrinaires. Assessed by that standard, the practical unanimity 
of those best qualified to speak represents an apparently incon- 
testable case. The period of doubtful utility, in which pious 
declarations have been afforded oft-repeated dissemination through 
the medium of Chambers of Commerce, has given place to a more 
active phase of propaganda, which derives its driving force from 
a recognition of the necessity of speeding up a correlation of 
industrial resources and, if Mr. Hughes’s pertinent contribution 
to the Imperial discussion is not allowed to go unheeded, there 
should be no longer danger of delay. The parrot-like cry of the 
Cobdenite disciples against interference with an ancient cult 
has degenerated into a croak in the ears of Midland 
manufacturers. In his incomparable analysis, the great 
essayist of the Victorian era declared of Frederick the 
Great that he could tolerate no will, no reason in the State, 
save his own, and through their arbitrary antagonism tp most 
suggestions of reform, implacable adherents of the Manchester 
school are regarded by the bulk of those concerried in Midland 
textile production as falling, by a parity of reasoning, within the 
Macaulayan designation. Present exigent times have evolved a 
policy which, as far as these industries are affected, admits of 
no objection upon the score of ambiguity. There is, not 
unnaturally, some slight variation of view as to the extent to 
which the embargo should be applied, but there is an entire con- 
sensus of opinion as to the nature of the remedy to be utilised, 
and moreover that, if it is to be effective, the preparatory process 
must not be delayed. Transferred from its recent devastating 
environment, the fighting cannot be less bitter upon commercial 
though insanguinary lines. By withholding raw materials, 
Midland mannfacturers urge that a commercial strangle-hold may 
be applied which will be infinitely more effective than anything 
yet attempted. An announcement of the adoption by the Govern- 
ment of the principle of Imperial Preference has been long since 
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forthcoming, but those interested in British commerce are still 
anxiously awaiting information as to the method of its applica- 
tion. As M. Paul Cambon, the French Ambassador, pertinently 
observed, in a speech delivered in London a few months ago, it 
may be regarded as a certainty that, when once peace is concluded, 
Germany will resume her plans for economic domination. Those 
concerned in the Midland Textile trades: have intimated in’ un- 
ambiguous terms how, in their view, that contingency can be 
most effectively met. 
GEoRGE HAMLYN. 





THE NINETEENTH OLNTURY 


POLAND AND THE PEACE 


Ir the Congress in Paris had but the simple task of adjusting 
European frontiers and were relieved of aught else, it would have 
a mighty enigma to solve. The pages of European history are 
indelibly scored with the fierce efforts of many septs and tribes 
to assert their own independence; not only independence but 
sovereignty over their neighbours. Every great natural partition 
of the Continent, such as the Watershed of the Danube, the 
Northern Plains or the Southern Peninsulas, is inhabited by races 
of different blood, religion or traditions which scorn the proposal 
of submitting to the same national government, and whose con- 
stituent populations are inextricably interlocked. Italy alone 
presents the exception by whose contrast the rule stands out, and 
the Italians have in their turn complicated the problem of Euro- 
pean frontiers by their claims beyond the Alps and the Adriatic, 
where Italian communities live thrust in among alien people. _ 

Every great convulsion in Europe has inevitably revived the 
Polish question, for the Poles are the core of the Slav race, which 
in turn constitutes the majority of the Continental population 
and which owns by far the greatest part of its territory. Poland 
too lies in the heart and centre of Europe and has never been 
able to escape its réle in the great struggles which have fixed 
the destiny of the West. The Poles deserve the gratitude of all 
the nations of Europe for their contribution to the general stock 
of arts, civilisation and defence. They have been and still are a 
great people. They have produced in the past and do still produce 
great men and a population which deserves every sympathy ; yet 
their fate has been tragical ever since the decay of their system 
of government in the seventeenth century. Lack of natural 
frontiers has exposed them to every hurricane of human hate and 
rage which has torn Central Europe, but decay in the art of ruling 
was the prime cause of Poland’s downfall, and the chief im- 
pediment to her resurrection when at various crises of her fate 
circumstances apparently offered the chance, as in 1806, and in 
1812 when the arms of Napoleon seemed capable of breaking her 
chains. The ruin of her former oppressors—Prussia, Russia and 
Austria—has now once more brought about a new opportunity 
of national revival; nay more, it has imposed upon the Councils 
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of Europe the imperative necessity for creating afresh the Polish 
State; the future peace of the whole Continent, and perhaps of 
the whole world, will depend upon how that foundation is laid. 

It is hardly realised yet by English politicians how momentous 
was the accession of the United States to the ranks of the Entente 
in the spring of 1917, and as it is useless to form plans for the 
future by shutting our eyes to the past and to accomplished 
facts, the European situation at the close of 1916 must be 
recalled. A very brief summary of the results of the 
War up to that date may be stated thus: both belligerents 
were exhausted to the point of breaking down by the 
struggle, but the Central Empires were in a more desperate 
mood than their foes and: would certainly continue the War 
with gyeater recklessness; their armies had defeated the 
Russians but had not shaken off their hostility, so that two fifths 
of the Germanic armies were tied down to the Russian, Italian” 
and Balkan frontiers far from the decisive theatre. In the 
summer of 1916 the Germans had sustained sanguinary losses 
in their unsuccessful attacks on Verdun, and although the failure. 
of the offensive on the Somme had redressed the balance in their 
favour, yet the Germans were too exhausted to counter-strike in 
the winter of 1916-1917. On the other hand the best British and 
French troops had been decimated in the preceding campaigns 
and it seemed unlikely that the verdict in France could be reversed 
on the battlefield. German submarines were exacting an ever- 
increasing toll upon British shipping, while the financial and 
economic foundations upon which Britain based her war policy 
depended on the continued good-will of the United States, for 
from the Great Republic alone could the credit and materials be 
obtained for continuing the struggle. The ill-success of the 
Somme campaign and the patent unfitness of the Asquith Cabinet 
for waging war provoked a Cabinet crisis at the end of the year 
which was solved by the accession of Mr. Lloyd George to the 
Premiership. The new Government certainly showed infinitely 
greater energy than its predecessor in the prosecution of the 
War from the first day of its existence, but failed to display 
any fresh talent in the direction of strategy and military 
organisation. It chose on the contrary to continue on the same 
lines as in 1915 and 1916. Then the German Imperial Govern- 
ment took the decision which sealed its fate, by letting loose 
unrestricted submarine warfare against all Americans who 
ventured to trade with Britain and France. 

In the meanwhile Russia was fast drifting to the abyss of 
the Revolution. The French Cabinet had already completely 
replaced their military chiefs by subordinate leaders, such as 
Nivelle, Petain, Gouraud, Mangin and Gillaumat, who had won 
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victories on an important scale. The new French High Com- 
mand foresaw the extent of the Russian disaster and realised 
that it meant the transfer of a great German army from east to 
west. It also doubted whether American help in the field would 
materialise before the whole strength of the enemy would be 
concentrated against us in the west. On these grounds General 
Nivelle, the new French Commander-in-Chief, procured the 
assent of the British Government to his plan for a fresh offensive 
in the spring which followed soon after the downfall of the Tsar. 
It began well by the brilliant victory of Allenby at the head of 
the Third British Army at Arras and the capture of the Soissons 
heights by the French, but both attacks, delivered without due 
co-ordination between British and French Headquarters, failed 
in their main object of breaking through the German fortified 
zone between Soissons and Rheims. 

Thus the stalemate was revived in France while the Americans 
rapidly made their power felt. The naval blockade of Germany 
became a reality and not a sham; the Allies obtained money, 
food, shipping and war material in an abundant supply from the 
United States, while a mighty army was enrolled by conscrip- 
tion and immediately put into training. Every day the influence 
of America on the struggle became more sensible, and although 
the spring campaign of 1918 brought the Germans within artillery 
range of Paris and Amiens, yet American reinforcements were 
trained in time to turn the scale on the Marne in July 1918. In 
September a million American soldiers were available to strike 
and reinforce the Franco-British line; they broke the German 
resistance in the Argonne and were menacing to cut the lines 
which connected the whole German host with the Rhine when 
the Armistice was signed. Of all the belligerent States America 
alone at that hour possessed adequate infantry reserves for pitched 
battles. Such was the situation last November and the diplo- 
matic situation in Paris is the logical result. For the first time 
in history a non-European Power has turned the scale in a great 
European war, and that Power continues to dominate the political 
situation by its military and economic resources. Therefore its 
voice must be heard in the attem,‘ed European settlement. 

Although the interests of the Great Powers of the Entente 
—Britain, France, Italy and Ameriea—are not identical, they 
are in the main parallel, and this especially applies to Britain and 
America. For the near future Britain like America has the same 
goal, namely to restore the equilibrium of international power 
so that the peace now to be negotiated may last as long as possible. 
Whatever formula is adopted, and under whatever guise the final 
treaty is presented, that is the goal of both the Empire and the 
Republic, and it is this identity of aim which renders co-operation 
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possible in spite of the inevitable divergencies in policy on less 
vital questions and in spite of the inevitable economic rivalries. 

Such stirring events as those of the last decade in Europe no 
doubt afford a liberal education in diplomacy, yet the spur of 
necessity does not exist for American statesmen studying Euro- 
pean affairs, and they have as a class perhaps even more to learn 
" than the democratic politicians of Europe. As it happens, the 
great war of the French Revolution which was concluded a century 
ago at the Congress of Vienna produced a European situation 
not altogether unlike the present, and it is worth remarking that 
the crucial question upon which that Council stumbled was pre- 
cisely the settlement of Poland. Napoleon had tentatively re- 
created the Polish State after his victorious campaign on the 
Vistula in the winter of 1806-1807, and preserved its existence 
under the Crown of Saxony as the Grand Duchy of Warsaw at 
the treaty of Tilsit in 1807. He made vague promises to the 
Poles of complete independence in 1812 just before launching his - 
disastrous expedition to Moscow; it is even possible that he 
would have been as good as his promise had he crushed the 
Russians. After Napoleon’s fall the Russian armies were left 
in possession of Poland, which had sided with the defeated 
Emperor ; therefore the demands of the Tsar Alexander the First 
to annex Poland were difficult to resist ; nevertheless they were 
energetically resisted, especially by the British envoy Lord 
Castlereagh. France represented at the Vienna Congress by 
Talleyrand, and Austria by Metternich, strongly supported the 
British contention, and these three great statesmen were even 
prepared to risk a fresh European war rather than permit the 
extinction of Poland. Wellington, who was Castlereagh’s col- - 
league, shared his views. 

So sharp was the controversy between the Allied States that 
Britain, France and Austria actually signed a secret treaty at the 
end of January 1815 to oppose Russia with force, though Russia 
had the unlimited support of Prussia, and an actual rupture would 
probably have occurred had not the Tsar taken alarm and reduced 
his pretensions during February. Then came Napoleon’s escape 
from Elba and the Waterloo campaign, which disciplined the 
European Powers by the common danger and inclined them all 
to compromise. ‘ The compromise adopted was restoration of the 
provinces conquered by Prussia to that monarchy; constitution 
of Russian Poland into the territory of the Grand Duchy, of 
which the Tsar was to be King, but whose Government was to 
be Polish and to a great degree autonomous and national. Galicia 
was annexed by Austria, and the small territory of Cracow was 
created a republic so-called under the suzerainty of Austria. 
After Waterloo France was too weak to resist this settlement, 
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and Britain could not oppose the northern States single-handed 
in this mid-European question when Austria professed to be satis- 
fied. The solution however was not calculated to endure, and 
the Polish rebellions of 1830 and 1863 were fatal to the ancient 
republic which has been a Russian province until the German 
invasion of 1915. In principle the Entente statesmen at Paris 
have proclaimed the independence of the Polish nation. This 
independence has been repeatedly proclaimed and promised in 
the vicissitudes of European struggles since the rise of Napoleon. 
The crucial question is how to give it effect so that the new 
Kingdom or Republic may have some chance of permanence. 
.The glorious past of the kingdom of Poland certainly forms 
a surer foundation on which to erecta new State than the some- 
what nebulous traditions of other nationalities claiming recogni- 
tion as Sovereign States, but Poland by reason of her position at 
the heart of Europe will require to be strong enough to protect 
her restored dignity. Even if Austria as an Imperial organisa- 
tion is a thing of the past, and if the Russian Revolution has 
broken the offensive power of Poland’s ancient foe, yet German 
jealousy will ever be a danger should Poland once more sink into 
confusion or decay. Poland prosperous and well governed is capable 
of becoming the principal barrier against Slav and Teutonic aggres- 
sion in Central Europe, but a Poland distracted by internal con- 
flicts without adequate financial resources and military strength 
is likely to be in the future as in the past an apple of discord and 
a starting-point for European wars. Nor is it sensible to expect 
the League of Nations to buttress up a State which cannot stand 
by herself. According to the beautiful theory evolved by Presi- 
dent Wilson and his advisers the collapse of such a State might 
be logically followed by a mandate to control her issued to her 
nearest neighbours, a state of things resembling in fact if not in 
name the pretensions of the Sovereigns who banded together. to 
partition the domains of the White Eagle. - It is inevitable that 
Polish independence should sharply impinge upon the econgmic 
life of Germany, Russia and Austria, whose constituent parts will 
in turn find it hard to live. Kindred Slay nationalities, such as 
the Czechs and Slovaks, bear no especial affection for the Poles, 
while the Magyars and Ukranians have in the past been bitterly 
hostile. Therefore it must be admitted that Poland will start on 
her new career in the midst of foes though at the present of defeated 
and embittered foes. Perhaps of all her neighbours she has the 
best chance of friendship from the Russians, when Russia is 
restored to good order and sane government. Poland too has 
suffered more than any State—more than Belgium or France— 
by the events of the War. Her plains were the scene of three 
bloody campaigns, and the defeated Russians methodically de- 
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stroyed and laid waste her towns, territory and machinery of pro- 

duction when forced to relinquish their grip upon the country. 
Poland is desolate and starts her independent nationality with- 
oiit the nieans of solvency. Her bravést sons have perished in 

_ the strife; fighting for alien peoples; and her commerce has been 
temporarily ruined. 

The danger of Bolshevism threatens to strangle Poland in 
the cradle; just as it threatens the very existence of her adult 
neighbours, and the coutse of this particular plague is at présent 
incaletilable ; but the mighty incentive of patriotism stirred by 
new-found recovery of national independence may provide the 
Polés with adequate meatis to resist thé disease. The Bolshévik 
danger is however onié thore to be guarded against, and it may 
develop, as Jacobinism did in the French Revolution, into old- 
fasiforied national aggression, as the lava of the éruption cdols 
and consolidates into the solid rock of national integrity: Alréady 
the Red Guards are resuthing more and more the characteristics 
of thé foriner Russian armies, so that while the danger of anarchy 
is reduced, the fear of international rivalry is once again revived. 

Yet another. serious complication for new Poland is supplied 
by her Jéwish population, a complication which has already 
created diffictilties of no insignificant degree. The Jews in Poland 
exceéd four millions in ntimber, if Galicia, Posen and Lithtania 
até incorporated ; they aré the principal traders both on a high 
and low scale, while the lowest grade of this Jewish population 
is moré Asiatic, uncivilised, and less capable of being absorbed 
by @ European population than the Jews in any other European 
State: The Poles detest the Jews and have already begun to 
ill-treat them in quité an old-fashioned way, if the meagre news 
frori Warsaw is to be believed; yet there is no possibility what- 
ever of getting rid of the parasite population, or of checking 
its increase. Even tlie new League of Nations might be stirred 
into overt action if the Armenian massacres were revived in the 
centré of Europe with such truly Oriental magnificence as to 
destroy several millions of Jews. Moreover,*the Jews are iiever 
without powérful friends. 

Besides thé influeiitial imei of Jewisli race in the capitals of 
the Entente Powers, an important factor in the Polish sitdation 
is the co-opetation between Germans and Jews. Not only las 
German policy been more liberal to the Jew than afiy other 
which has been accorded to him east of the Vistula, but the German 

Government has systematically paid court to the Jews of Poland 
duriig the War, and supported them agairist native oppression. 









































resumed within its frontiers, no doubt the Jews will tally to ineié 
adopted nationality as they have done elsewhere ; but if the Poles 
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persecute and molest them the Jewish community is numerous 
and solid enough to give a great deal of trouble. In any case 
the Jews of Posen, Silesia and Galicia will do all in their power 
to obstruct the transfer of these territories to Polish sovereignty, 
nor can they be reckoned upon as anything but a disintegrating 
force for some years to come in the midst of a truly Polish popu- 
lation which is none too numerous for the attainment of its 
ambitions. It is difficult to calculate what this population may 
be after the destruction of the War, and statistics gave varying 
calculations before August 1914, but probably the real Poles do 
not number more than twenty-five millions in all. 

The economic difficulties of organising a trading community 
which at present is absolutely lacking in means of communica- 
tion with possible markets will be tremendous. The railways 
of Russia and Austria are ruined, even if the Russian frontier 
can be reopened for trade in a reasonable period of time. With 
Germany hostile not much help in nursing industries can be 
expected from the western neighbour, and even if Danzig and 
the right bank of the Vistula is secured to Poland, it cannot be 
expected that this main avenue of commerce will serve its purpose 
as the link with the rest of the world until some years have 
elapsed to organise the stream of trade; and in the meanwhile 
the Polish hold upon these lands connecting her with the Baltic 
will be perpetually menaced. Trade cannot flourish unless suffi- 
cient military power exists to protect it, and the strip of Polish 
territory lying between Germany and Russia would be particu- 
larly vulnerable. No natural frontier of any sort would cover 
it, and until Poland creates and perfects a formidable army her 
new possessions will depend upon the army of the Entente 
Powers now holding the line of the Rhine, and on such reinforce- 
ments as the League of Nations may be able te produce in case 
the flames of war break out once more; nor must we forget that 
@ very important third of the Allied Army is American. 

Certainly it is vain to hope for Poland’s future unless she 
is made as strong a8 circumstances permit by the statesmen in 
Paris. She must have an access to the sea for a population suffi- 
ciently numerous to form a real barrier between the German and 
Russian territories. As to the concrete questions of what her 
frontiers should be, it is premature at the moment of writing to 
anticipate the decision of the Conference, but it may be assumed 
that they will include Galicia, Cracow and as much of Silesia 
and Posen as are inhabited by a preponderant Polish population. 
To include any considerable German population would be to insert 
an element of disintegration more likely to prove recalcitrant than 
the Jews, besides providing a goal and grievance for German 
patriots from the very signature of the Treaty of Peace. On the 
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Russian side it might be possible to include some of the broad 
lands of the ancient Polish kingdom were the Bolshevik power 
broken or checked. Until that consummation is achieved it is 
impossible to feel much confidence about the safety of the States, 
especially newly created States, on its borders. If Danzig and 
the banks of the Vistula be Polish, East Prussia will become 
an enclave whose communications with the rest of Germany will 
always mar the symmetry of the new map, which is of some 
importance ; but an extension of the Polish dominions so as to 
include Lithuania and even Riga may be found practicable. The 
difficulties of giving Poland a port on the Black Sea will probably 
be found insuperable, therefore her future demands al] the more 
imperatively that as much of the Baltic coast as possible be allotted 
to her in the settlement. Moreover the populations of Lithuania 
and even of Courland, which were included in the ancient king- 
dom, would be more likely to accept Polish nationality than the 
Ukraine, though it is difficult to foretell whether eventually these 
people will desire to be Russian or Polish. Much will depend 
upon the career and fortunes in the near future of these two 
States. 

The Polish elections have at any rate proclaimed the political 
solidarity of the Poles, and their delegates will speak in Paris 
with the authority of a national mandate. They will also meet 
with the most sympathetic reception from the Entente delegates 
both for sentimental and practical reasons. Just as France must 
remain the guardian of the fabric of the Entente on Germany’s 
western frontier, so the same important duties fall to the Poles 
on the east. It is of the most vital importance to the new settle- 
ment that the Polish Government should be so strong as to have 
no temptation to lean on Germany, which it might be driven into 
doing if, for example, Russia were menacing and the League 
of Nations proved impotent as a protector. Polish troops have 
covered themselves with glory time and again in history. Some 
of the best troops in the German Army came from Posen and 
Polish Silesia. Thus the material for recruiting adequate military 
forces will be available as soon as the population has recovered 
from the disorganisation and destruction of the War. It will, 
however, be much more difficult to create the higher organisations 
of military command and administration. These organs of rule 
are not easily nor quickly created in working order, as even such 
nations as England and America found to their cost in the agony 
of the late struggle. Until the Polish Army has obtained a ¢om- 
petent corps of officers, and has evolved a sound system of admini- 
stration, the State will be in an anxious position. Then the 
question of reviving industry will press, for armies must nowa- 
days be based upon industry. The inclusion of the Silesian mines, 
2Rn2 
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manufacturing towns and railway network would by a stroke of 
the pen provide Poland with the requisite riches and means of 
exploiting them. In secure possession of Silesia, with her frontier 

on the Carpathians, Poland would confront’ her neighbours from 
a well-provisioned camp, but the Germans are as little likely to 
acquiesce in the loss of Silesia as in that of Danzig. The tenacious 
defence of Silesia by Frederick the Great in the Seven Years 
War will be cited to all future generations of German children, 
and in fact Silesia will remain Polish so long as and no longer than 
the Polish Armies can hold back the Germans. 

The American President and his colleagues have imposed their 
pet hobby of a League of Nations upon the envoys of the nations 
assembled in conference. This novelty is regarded with deep 
distrust in France and Italy, the States which have to stand on 
guard: along the Rhine and the Alps to defend the new frontiers 
of civilisation. When Mr. Lloyd George and the other British 
delegates acceded to the American proposal, there was no choice 
for the other envoys but to agree. The League of Nations has 
therefore come into theoretical existence, and is to be endowed 
with a Parliament—for it seems there are not enough Parlia- 
ments in the world—and an Executive. But it will have no 
Army or Navy to enforce its decrees. Fleets and Armies depend 
upon nations and national sovereignty, therefore the League of 
Nations has in the last resort to fall back upon national Goyern- 
ments in order to act. In England such matters are left to the 
Cabinet, and a hazy idea prevails that the League of Nations 
will save the working classes from future wars without the cost 
of maintaining a great Fleet and without the personal sacrifice 
entailed by conscription; so the proposal is gecepted by what 
public opinion has declared itself, and will probably be endorsed 
by Parliament, though it conflicts very sharply with the most 
cherished ideals of the past in England, and is regarded with 
mistrust by such statesmen as we possess who have made them- 
selyes acquainted with European affairs. Canada is probably 
equally careless, but Australia js profoundly hostile to the proposed 
League. 

The most effective opposition however to the realisation of 
Dr. Wilson’s Great Dream ig not pnlikely to come from his own 
countrymen and Congress, among whom dislike and distr ust are 
widespread and yocal. It is a tradition of the United States 
to support the President in dealing with foreign nations, eyen 
when out of harmony with the majority of its Legislature. But 
the scheme for administering the affairs of the whole world and 
for involving the people of the United States in so vast a responsi- 
bility is already exciting scathing criticism and determined opposi- 
tion. It remains to be seen whether that opposition will be 
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carried far enough to influéhce or curb the action of the Execu- ~ 
tive and the American envoys in Paris. In the meanwhile the 
actual state of Europe provides @ most instructive object-lesson. 
The Entente Powers having overthrown the Gerthaii forces are 
camped on the Rhine, but it is notorious that the Arhericans are 
tired of their so-called crusadé and thit it is in practice itnpdssiblé 
for the time beitig to march an Americali army into Ruséid. Yet 
if éver there were a rightédus causé démdnding the combined 
effotts of civilisation to defend the right and punish the wrong, 
it is presented by the sanguiniity oppression of tlie allies of the 
Enténte in Russia by the Bolshevik Sdvages. The case at atiy 
rété gives President Wilson the best possible éxcuse for eniploy- 
ing the machinery of his new Leagiié and thus for consecratitig 
its actual existence. If on the contrary it proves to be iimpotent 
in such a cause, everi wlen the Fleets and Armiés of the Leagtie 
of Nations aré on a War footing, thén the failure augurs badly 
for the future success of this latést dévice for abolishing the horrdrs 
of war. The action of thé Américah President in préssinig on 
his great naval programme just it the nidment when the League 
of Nations saw the light is suggestive. He is evidently not in- 
tending to rely too much upon it, so far as the safety of his own 
couiitry is Concerned; thdugh it is rémarkable that he should 
choose this moment to initiate aimatiénts and a fat-reaching 
organisation which, so far as caii bé foreseen at present, could only 
bé ethployed against the British Riipire. Our naval supremacy 
is challenged as directly as it was by thé notorious preamble of the 
German Naval Law in the Reichstag , of 1900. America lies 
further from our shores thin the riotith of thé Elbe, but is far 
better placed strategically than the fornér German Empire for 
separating the British Isles from the Oversea Dorhinions ; there- 
fore, British statesmen cannot bé indifferent to Dr. Wilson’s 
warlike preparations, 

Although a great American Navy might be a danger to the 
British Empire ¢ of the future, yet. no havy can exert much | pressure 
if the present upon the Bolsileviks ¢ who are threatening the exist- 
ence of Poland and of the whole delicate structure of. European 
frontiers which are now, being delimitated i in the Quai. d'Orsay. 
The Bolsheviks are the first, thé iost imminent peril of the new 
States, but the profound differences and bitter jealousies which 
divide all the nations of Slav blood § Bive cause for arixiety lest 
quarrels between them may frequently end in war. The constitu- 
tion of the League of Nations has certainly provided for such re- 
fractory conduct, but if the State in question is remote like Central 
Russia, or if the leading States of the League are absorbed in their 
own affairs, or divided by jealousies on such a question for example 
as naval rivalry, which of them is going to mobilise armies to 
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march into Silesia or the Ukraine in order to uphold the sanctity 
of its decrees and to repress a quarrelsome tendency among its 
minor protégés ? 

To summarise the perils which beset nascent Poland—they 
begin with the extreme difficulty of restoring desolated territory 
and ruined trade organisation. Everything has to be done afresh, 
and the personnel of a ruling class has to be discovered to fill the 
leading positions both in military and civil establishments. The 
strand of national life has to be resumed which was cut in 1794, 
and which was only weakly bound up with cotton after the 
Congress of Vienna. The German rule in Poland since the retreat 
of the Russians certainly has done something to pave the way, 
for Polish and Jewish officials have been exercising local authority, 
under supervision. The finances have to be restored, an army 
levied, disciplined and organised. Industry has to be recon- 
structed, and the railway system restored and expanded. - These 
tasks would be of immense difficulty even if the population of 
Poland was homogeneous and united, and even if Poland were 
absolutely guaranteed from foreign aggression during the first five 
years of its life. 

The Jewish population is at present a source of weakness. 
It is in the main pro-German and anti-national; it also includes 
some two millions of very poor Asiatics, who have migrated 
across Russia and found a haven in the Ghettos of Polish cities. 
They displace the native trader and disturb the equilibrium of 
provincial life. Interlocked with true Poles along the frontiers 
of what was Russian Poland, the core of the new State, are 
found diverse tribes of Slav origin who are hostile to the aspira- 
tions and ambitions of Polish patriots—Courland, Lithuania, 
Volhynia, East Prussia, Posen, Silesia, and the Ukraine, all 
were included in the ancient kingdom of Poland and are coveted 
by the Poles of to-day. But the inclusion of any one of these 
territories in new Poland raises a question of European dimen- 
sions—a question at least as important to the balance of power 
in the future as, for example, the fate of Serbia was in August 
1914. And yet Poland must have some if not al! of these provinces 
or she will be suffocated in her cradle. 

The avowed object of the statesmen who opposed the aggression 
of ambitious monarchy in the past was to maintain the ‘ Balance 
of Power.’ Even in the days of our Kings Plantagenet and 
Tudor, the scope and goal of this policy was clearly seen. Our 
hostility to Louis the Fourteenth, to the First French Republic, 
and to Napoleon was justified by the unanswerable argument 
that a single Power dominating Western Europe would imperil 
the existence of the British Kingdom and the British Empire. 
Other nations and their statesmen confessed the same faith and 
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staked their all upon it. The latest fashion in political cant 
is to scoff at this doctrine—the Monroe Doctrine of the European 
States which desired the status quo, which intended to respect 
treaty rights and to maintain the existing frontiers. The Balance 
of Power doctrine automatically drew those countries together 
which in the past were threatened by the volcanic outbursts of 
their neighbours, such as the French Revolution and the recent 
developments of German Militarism. President Wilson has now 
dictated to the European Governments his substitute—the 
glorious League of Nations. But so little confidence does he 
repose in his own plan where the interests of his own nation 
are concerned that he seizes the occasion to enter upon a duel 
of naval rivalry with Britain. He would not for an instant 
entertain the proposal that disputes concerning the Monroe 
Doctrine—which parenthetically is a fairly frank claim of might 
being right—should be submitted to the arbitration of the 
League’s Councils; and if he did the American people would 
disavow the proposal in no uncertain manner, He cannot even 
now take action with American troops against the savages who 
are destroying Russia, although America has relatively escaped 
all suffering in the War and is the only great world-Power which 
emerges from the last four and a half years richer, more 
prosperous, better armed and organised and politically stronger. 
All the others are crippled and licking their wounds. 

It does not appear therefore at first blush that the American 
plan will prove as efficacious for preserving the peace of Europe 
as the old scheme of the Balance of Power. Wars certainly 
were not prevented, but they were limited to duels between 
belligerents for a century, from 1815 to 1914. Who can say 
that the new machinery will be equally successful? Henceforth 
apparently no State may remain neutral if a quarrel occurs, but 
by the condition of adherence to the League must take sides 
against the delinquent which declines to obey the behests of 
the League. Thus the United States might find the whole 
world banded against her to destroy the Monroe Doctrine! Or 
the British Empire might be faced with a similar coalition to 
compel naval disarmament ! 

One immediate danger of the League consists in the weakening 
of national responsibility, a process which has already shown 
some signs of sapping the strength of the Entente. War- 
weariness no doubt has had its share in our Alliance, as with the 
population of the enemy empires, in these signs of weakness. 
The danger of war in our day lies not so much in the aggression 
of ambitious rulers as in the decay and carelessness of rich but 
half-armed nations. And when a self-indulgent democracy does 
find itself conterminous with a great State having powerful naval 
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and military forces and a strongly centralised government, the 
result is not unlikely. to be wat in the future ‘as in the past. 
Nor is Germany necessarily the only country which may fulfil 
such conditions in the future, though withont any doubt the 
bitter feelings engendered by the War and its conclusion will 
make eighty millions of Germans dominating Central Europe an 
anxiety to their neighbours for several decades. Nor should it 
be forgotten that all disarmament is relative. A nation having 
an aristocracy brought up under some military discipline at school, 
instructed in history and particularly in military history and 
geography, would be an armed State as compared with another 
whose rich and leisured class neglected these accomplishments, 
played ball games instead of learning tactics, and which was thus 
wanting in men from whom competent executive leaders and Staff 
officers could be quickly chosen. The case of the Northern and 
Southern States in the American Civil War is somewhat of an 
example. 

It is pertinent to ask whether any other scheme would serve 
the purposes of the Entente statesmen in Paris better than the 
proposed League. It may be argued that at any rate it holds 
the field and constitutes the only practical solution. Some such 
explanation French and Italian Ministers have no doubt given for 
their compliance. Needs must when the devil drives ; the American 
President left no choice. Nevertheless the bond is better than 
nothing, perhaps; at any rate the United States is committed to 
defending her own settlement, and the risk of France being left 
to guard the frontiers of the old Roman Empire, the Rhine and 
the Alps, without assistance, is somewhat reduced. With a 
Teague embracing Britain, Italy and America in the west, and 
with a belt of Slav nations stretching across Europe from Danzig 
to Salonika, the exuberant ambition of the Teuton may be per- 
manently held in check. Very much then depends upon the 
resurrection of Poland as the corner-stone of the eastern arch in 
this defensive architecture. “ Old-fashioned diplomacy would have 
tried to keep the peace and defend the settlement by a definite 
pact having that object in view. The Great Powers of the Entente 
would have undertaken to act in concert, and if the main object 
of the Paris Conference of 1919 were achieved, or as nearly 
achieved as the main object of the Congress of Vienna, an interval 
of ninety-nine years between the two general European conflicts, 
there might be ground for rejoicing. 

Unfortunately the whole circumstances attending this new 
machinery, its authorship, the motive for bringing it into exist- 
ence, and the occasions for procrastination and intrigue which 
it offers, give grave reasons for anxiety. The world is divided 
up between nations, not between trades-unions, nor has any nation 
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stood for long, or deserved to stand, which was not prepared to 
risk its very existence in defence of its rights. If instead of this 
stern truth the millennium is proclaimed with a nebulous League 
to do duty for national resolve, then the people who do not propose 
to abide by the present issue will ere long have their chance of 
revenge. The old Balance of Power must be re-established, and 
since the Austrian Empire has crumbled, another and a friendly 
Power must be set up between Russia and Germany to set a 
bourne to the latter’s penetration and influence, Poland appa- 
rently is essential to this scheme, but the bark of the new State 
has been launched on a very stormy sea. She may yet need the’ 
lifeboat, and help must be quickly and energetically forthcoming. 
Only such measures as Marshal Foch has taken to uphold our 
terms at Tréves backed by adequate land forces can be expected 
to answer the purpose. As many writers have already pointed 
out, the Congress of Vienna too tried its hand at Leagues of 
Nations and denominated its League the Holy Alliance. ~The 
Holy Alliance failed owing to the hostility of certain Powers, of 
whom Britain was the most concerned. The present League 
tries to go further. 1t would seem to aim at the conditions of 
the Roman Empire under the Caesars, but the result of that 
organisation of States was sterility and decay; and the countries 
‘which were first overwhelmed were the frontier States Poland 
and Britain, enervated and pacified under the supreme protection 
of Imperial Rome. 
: Ceci, BATTINE. 
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‘LEST WE FORGET” 


FIVE years ago, Irish affairs were in such a critical condition that 
* Germany was encouraged to hope that Great Britain might be 
involved in civil war in the summer of 1914, and thus be prevented 
from taking a hand in the European War, for which the Kaiser 
and the Pangermans were busy setting the stage. 

The history of that period is the history of party politics at 
their worst; it is the record of a Prime Minister who never 
succeeded in rising to the level of a statesman, and it furnishes 
one of the most lurid episodes in the career of a Cabinet 
minister to whom ‘a legitimate gamble’ has always appealed 
with irresistible force; but over and above all, it is the 
imperishable testimony of the determination of numbers of Army 
officers to sacrifice all personal considerations when the issue 
before them lay between their duty to their King and Country, 
and obedience to the behests of a political camarilla whose 
mouthpiece was their technical and legal chief. 

The situation in Ireland at the present time is infinitely more 
difficult and complicated than it was in 1914, and calls for the 
highest qualities of statesmanship for its solution. The criminal 
blunder of Mr. Asquith’s Government in excluding Ireland from 
the provisions of the Military Service Act shut the door for ever 
on the possibilities of an Irish settlement founded on equality of 
service and sacrifice, and cemented in the blood of those who 
would have died in the common cause for which every other 
portion of the British Empire was freely giving of its best. And 
so another lost opportunity was added to the sinister record of 
English failures to understand Ireland, and the forces of revolt 
gained a notable accession to their ranks. The outbreak in 
Dublin, Mr. Asquith’s genial attitude to the rebels, and the 
removal of General Maxwell, were further contributing causes 
towards rendering the situation in 1919 so infinitely more difficult 
to deal with than was the situation in 1914; the results of the 
polling at the last General Election and the setting up of an 
opera bouffe Irish Parliament in the Mansion House at Dublin, 
complete the picture. 

Since 1914 Mr. Winston Churchill has continued to be a 
prominent figure; he is now in a position of the greatest 
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responsibility towards the Nation and the Army in a new and 
fuller sense than any previous Secretary of State for War: how 
much has he learned in these five troubled years, which have 
left their indelible mark on the whole world? 

The attitude of Mr, Lloyd George, who was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in 1914, showed that he was in entire sympathy with 
Mr. Winston Churchill in the matter of the Ulster crisis: Mr. 
Lloyd George is now at the head of a numerically stronger 
Government than the British Parliament has, I believe, ever 
known; and he has selected Mr. Winston Churchill for the post 
of Secretary of State for War. Let us now examine the recorded 
history of the Ulster Crisis of 1914. 

It had been anticipated in Government circles that the third 
reading of the Home Rule Bill might be the occasion of some 
outbreak in Ulster, which it would be desirable to forestall: it 
was also generally believed that any attempt by the Executive 
to use the Army for political purposes would be the signal for 
wholesale resignations on the part of the officers, and possible 
refusal of the men to obey orders, if required to take up arms 
against the people of Ulster who had banded themselves into 
a very efficient volunteer force. Accordingly on the 16th of 
December 1913 the Secretary of State for War interviewed all 
General Officers Commanding-in-Chief, and informed them as 
to the legal position of soldiers in respect to their duties in aid 
of the civil power: he said that attempts had been made to 
dissuade troops from obeying lawful orders, and told the Generals 
present that each of them would be held individually responsible 
for the maintenance of discipline; also that in the event of any 
officer tendering his resignation, he was to be required to give 
his reason for so doing, and if he should indicate in his reply 
that he desired to choose which order he would obey, the Secretary 
of State ‘ would at once submit to the King that the officer should 
be removed.’ 

On the 14th of March 1914 Mr. Winston Churchill made a 
provocative speech at Bradford, combining threats against Ulster 
with efforts to identify the Ulster movement with the aristocratic 
and Tory party: he said : 


It would almost seem that we are face to face with a disposition on the 
part of some sections of the propertied classes to subvert parliamentary 
government, and to challenge the civil and constitutional foundations of- 
society. . . . So long as it affects working men in England or Nationalist 
peasants in Ireland, there is no measure of military force which the Tory 
party will not readily employ. . . . Whether in office or in opposition, as 
they have very often told us, they are to govern this country. If they 
cannot do it by the veto of privilege, they will do it by the veto of violence. 
.. - Here is the message which I bring you. If Ulster seeks peace and fair 
play, she can find it. If Ulstermen extend the hand of friendship, it will 
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be clasped by Liberals and by their Nationalist countrymen in all good 
faith and in. all good will; but if there is no wish for peace, if every con- 
cession that is made is spurned and exploited, if every effort to meet their 
views is only to be used as a means of breaking down Home Rule and of 
barring the way to the rest of Ireland; if Ulster is to become a tool in 
party calculations, if the civil and parliamentary systems under which we 
have dwelt so long, and our fathers before us, are to be brought to the 
crude challenge of force; if the Government of this great country and 
greater Empire are to be exposed to menace and brutality ; if all the loose, 
wanton, and reckless chatter we have been forced to listen to these many 
months is in the end to disclose a sinister arid revolutionary purpose, then 
I Gan only say to you: Let us go forward and put these grave matters to 
the proof. 


This was followed = orders from the civil heads of the 
Admiralty ahd- War Office for a joint Naval and Military con- 
célitration in the North of Ireland: this order was apparéiitly 
hot given with the atithority of the Cabinet, and the Prime 
Minister clearly was not fully informed on the ‘subject : it was 
regarded by the Opposition as & coup, and in this light it was 
regarded also by the Irish Unionists. 

On the same date; ie. the 14th of March, Sir A. Paget, 
Commandert-in-Chief in Ireland, received a letter from the Army 
Council directing him to ‘ take special precautions for safeguarding 
depots and other places where arms or stores are kept.’ The 
letter stated that 


Armagh, Omagh, Carrickfergus, and Enniskillen are insufficiently 
guarded, being specially liable to attack. . . . I am to add that, although 
certain places. have been specifically referred to above, the intention is that 
no steps should be omitted to ensure the safety of Government arms and 
stores in the South as well as in the North of Ireland. 


_ On the 19th of March orders from the War Office were received 
at the Curragh, requiring all officers to state whether they were 
willirig to go on active service to Ulster : in the event of unwilling- 
ness, they were to send in their resignations within twelve hours. 

On the 20th of March Sir A. Paget telegraplied to the War 
Office at 1 p.m. : 


0.C. 5th Lancers states that all officers except two, and one doubttul; 
are resigning their commissions to-day. I much fear same conditions in 
16th Lancers. Fear men will refuse to move. 


This was followed at 11.35 by a further telegram : 


Regret to report that Brigadier and fifty-seven officers 3rd Cavalry 
Brigade prefer to accept dismissal if ordered North. 


At. midnight 20/21 March the Secretary of State telegraplied 
in reply to Sir A. Paget 4s follows : 


You have authority of Army Couiticil to suspend from duty any senior 
officers who have tendered their resignations, or in any other manner dis- 
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puted your authority. . . . Direct Gough (commanding Cavalry Brigade) 
and 0.C.’s 5th Lancers anid 16th Lancers to report themselves to the 
Adjutant-General at the War Office without delay .~. : they should be 
relieved of their commands, and Officers are being vent to relieve them at 
once. Resignations of all officers should be refused. 


On the 20th of March Brizadier-General Gough had written 
to Sir A. Paget with reference ‘to verbal orders ‘which he had 
received from the latter, asking for ‘a clear definition of the 
terms “duty as ordered” and “‘active’’ operatic ons in Ulster,’ 
and adding that ‘ if such duty involves the initiation of active 
military operations against Ulster, the following would 
respectfully, and under protest, prefer to be dismissed ’ ; then 
followed the names of General Gough and the 57 officers 
mentioned in Sir A. Paget’s telegram despatched at 1. 35 P. m. on 
the 20th of March. 

At the interview which followed on Brigadier-General Gough's 
arrival at the War Office, he asked the -Adjutant-General for a 
reply to the following question : 


In the event of the present Home Rule Bill becoming law, can we be 
called upon to enforce it on Ulster under the expression of maintaining 
law and order? 


The following reply was given : 


You are authorised by the Army Council to inform the officers of the 
3rd Cavalry Brigade that the Army Council are satisfied that the incident 
which has arisen in regard to their resignations has been due to a mis- 


given to them ‘uingh the proper channel by the Army Council, either for 
the protection of public property and the support 6f the civil power in fhe 
event of disturbance, or for the ‘protection of the lives and property of the 
inhabitants. This is the only point it was intended to put to the officers 
in the questions of the G.O.C., and the Army Council have been glad to 
learn from you that there never has been and never will be in the Brigade 
any question of disobeying lawful commands. 

His Majesty’s Government must retain their right to use all the 
forces of the Crown, in Ireland or elsewhere, to maintain law and order 
and to support the civil power in the ordinary execution of its duty. 

But they have no intention whatever of taking advantage of this right, 


to crush political opposition to the policy or principles of the Home Rule 
Bill. 


& (Srety, Secretary of State for War.) 
| J. F. (Str Jonn Frencu, Chief of Imperial General 


Rant Staff.) 
(J. S. E. (Ewanr, Adjutant-General.) 

The last two paragraphs, which had been added to the Cabinet 
Memorandum on the authority of the signatories only, were 
subsequently repudiated by the Cabinet : Colonel Seely resigned, 
but his resignation was not accepted : Sir John French and 
Sir Spencer Ewart resigned owing to the assurance to General 
Gough, for which they had made “themselves responsible, being 
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repudiated; and Colonel Seely again, as jointly responsible, 
tendered his resignation once more; all were accepted. 

It must be explained that, previously to this last act in the 
drama, it had become known to the Army Council and to the 
Cabinet that the majority of the War Office Staff were equally 
ready with the Officers of the Cavalry Brigade to resign on the 
same issue which had brought about the crisis at the Curragh. 

For many months past members of the Government had made 
the most persistent efforts to foster the idea that the agitation in 
Ulster against Home Rule was nothing more than an item of 
the Unionist Party programme, which was being engineered for 
party purposes; in other words, that Ulster was merely a pawn 
in the Unionist party game. When therefore the Officers of the 
3rd Cavalry Brigade, by their refusal to play a part in what they 
regarded as a political coup d’état, so seriously embarrassed the 
Government, it was only to be expected that the Liberal and 
Labour Parties would make an attempt to identify the Army 
Officers with the Unionist Party as partisans, and make what 
political capital they could out of it: perhaps the lengths of 
misrepresentation to which certain Cabinet Ministers and Labour 
leaders went, exceeded the expectations of sober-minded persons. 

Thus on the 25th of March Mr. Winston Churchill in a bitter 
party speech said ‘ An effort has been made by Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Bonar Law to show that it is always right for soldiers to shoot 
down a Radical or a Labour man... . a great issue has been 
raised, ‘‘the Army versus Parliament’’ . . . .’ and alittle further 
on—‘the Army versus the People.’ Space will not permit of 
quotations from other speakers containing slanderous accusations 
against the Army, animated by the same spirit as that shown 
by Mr. Winston Churchill; one and all, they showed the same 
restiveness at the Army asserting itself to prevent unconstitutional 
action on the part of the Executive, coupled with a very definite 
idea that a good election cry could be made by a prompt 
assumption of the offensive, and a complete reversal of the 
situation for the delectation of the electorate, leading the people 
to believe that their liberties were being threatened by the action 
of the Army, instead of being preserved against the autocratic 
action of an unauthorised Executive. 

A fitting reply to these slanders was made by the Earl of 
Selborne in the House of Lords on the 31st of March : 


Never since the days of Cromwell has the Army shown any doubt as 
to its proper function under our system; never has it disputed in any 
degree that it is subordinate to Parliament, that it will take its orders 
from the King, or that the supreme governing authority in this country 
is the Government of the King. As to the issue ‘ The Army v. the People,’ 
why, the Army and the Nation are one, the Army is part of the Nation; 
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it is the blood and bone of the Nation, and there could be no more conflict 
between the Army and the Nation than there could be between Mr. 
Churchill’s left hand and his body. 


Viscount Morley on the same day, i in reply to a question from 
the Earl of Selborne, said : 


There has been no disobedience of orders in connexion with recent events 
by any officer or man in Ireland: the conduct of the troops has been 
exemplary. 


But the unscrupulous nature of the campaign of misrepresenta- 
tion, intended to obscure the real issue—viz. the unconstitutional 
employment of the Army for political purposes by the Executive, 
without a mandate from the country—was made still more 
evident by the declamatory speech of Mr. Lloyd George on the 
2nd of June at Criccieth, and the sequel to it in the House of 
Commons on the llth of June. Referring to this speech, Sir 
A. Griffith-Boscawen asked whether the Prime Minister’s 
attention had been drawn to a speech made by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer at Criccieth on the 2nd of June, in which he 
said that the British aristocracy and their friends were crowing 
jubilantly over mutinies in the Army ; and whether he would say 
if any mutinies in the British Army had been brought to 
his notice, and if so, when they took place. Mr. Asquith replied 
‘I do not understand my right honourable friend to have intended 
to suggest that mutinies had in fact taken place. As I have 
stated before, there has been no mutiny in the British Army.’ 

Sir J. D. Rees asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer to what 
mutinies he referred.—Mr. Lloyd George replied ‘I referred to 
the direct incitement: to mutiny by certain leaders and journals 
of the party opposite.’ 

The Marquis of Tullibardine : ‘Am I correct in stating that 
there have been no mutinies? ’—Mr. Lloyd George: ‘If there 
be no mutinies, that is not the fault of honourable gentlemen 
opposite or their friends.’ 

Mr. A. Lee: ‘Did not the right honourable gentleman’s 
words mean that there had been mutinies, and is he aware that 
the executive head of the Army in this House has said that no 
such mutinies have taken place?’—Mr. Lloyd George: ‘I was 
referring to the fact that they were crowing over prospective 
mutinies.’ 

Mr. A. Lee: ‘Is the right honourable gentleman aware that 
the word ‘‘ prospective’’ did not appear in his speech, and does 
he propose to correct his speech?’--Mr. Lloyd George: ‘No, 
certainly I will not correct my speech. I stand by every word 
of it.’ 
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The historical accuracy of the foregoing summary of the Ulster 
crisis of March 1914 cannot be disputed : very little explanatory 
comment has been necessary, as the facts speak for themselves 
and correctly interpret the motives and the spirit of the actors 
in the drama. It is however difficult to ensure that the Nation 
as a whole shall be in possession of the facts, when so many 
fictions have been artfully dressed up to pose as facts; but I 
venture to say that both now and in the future, when the conduct 
of the Army in the crisis of March 1914 is discussed, the facts, 
as above marshalled in chronological order, will prove that the 
Army, without any defiance of superior authority, and at the 
risk of loss of position and prospects and in many cases financial 
disaster to the Officers concerned, did actually save the Nation 
from the indelible disgrace of permitting the Executive to employ 
’ the Army for political party purposes, abhorrent to the conscience 
of the majority of Englishmen, and without any mandate from 
the Parliament to which they were immediately, or from the 
People to whom they were ultimately, responsible for their action. 

The historic speech of Lord Roberts in the House of Lords 
on the 5th of July was a dignified and eloquent vindication of the 
Army, wWhiich will surely find an echo in the heart of every loyal 
Briton, and give the Nation some idea of the valiiable 48set which 
it possessed in an Army that was more than ever determined to 
maintain the honourable traditions of the race, at a time when 
the abnormally evolved tyranny of party politics threatened to 
destroy the liberties of the people, and to atrophy the consciences 
of their elected represetitdtives. Since then, that Army has 
proved itself in the field, ind the New Army which the genius of 
Lord Kitchener called into existence has carried on its splendid 
traditions: shall this Army, which is now 80 cherished by the 
Nation, become a counter for a politician to gamble with? 


F. G. STONE. 
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